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TO 

HECTOR MACNEILL, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, 

indcpenclaQtl^ of all ponsideiadoiiit of ei* 
ttem or ftieadsfaip, 1 know not to whom the 
CoTVAOBRs OF Glenburnib couid b« with 8ud& 
propriety inicribed, as to thtt Author of the 
**SkaITb of Scotlamd." 

To die gcniufl displayed la that admired pro- 
duction of the Scottish if use, this humbler com- 
position of duH prose has indeed no pretensions ; 
but if it shaH be admitted that the writers have 
been influenced by similar motives* I shaM be 
satisfied with ^ share of approbation that must 
inevitably follow. Had I adhered to the plan on 
whieh those sketches were originally formed, and 
published them as separ«te pieces, in form and 
size resembling the tracts in the ^' Cheap Reposi- 
tory," I almuld have had no apprehensions coq- 
ceining the Justice of the sentenoe to be passed 
upon them ; far then they would have had litde 
efiance of fii|ling into other hands than those of 
the class of persons lor whose use they were in- 
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tended. This exclusive perusal is, howerer, « 
happiness which no author would very highly re- 
lish. For though we were to he assured, that, 
of the numher of readers in this reading age, one 
half read only with the intention of Ratifying 
their vanity, by showing their skill in picking out 
the faults ; yet who would not prefer going through 
the ordeal of thw Mi- disant oritieism, to the mor- 
tification of not being read at all f 

Of the mode of criticism now In vogue, I be- 
lieve your opinion coincides exactly with my own. 
We do not consider it as originating in the pride, 
or spleen, or malignity of the persons by whom 
it has been most freely exercised, but in a mista- 
•ken notion of the species of vigour and energy 
attached to the censorial character, and essential 
to the 4ignity of the critic's office. It is under 
this misconception that persons of highly^cultiva- 
ted talents sometimes condescend to make use of 
the contemptuous sneer, the petty cavil, the bur- 
lesque representation, — though modes of criticism 
in which they may easily be outdone by the vulgar 
»ad illiterate. But surely when men of genius 
and learning seora thus to admit that the deci- 
sions they pronounce stand in need of other sup- 
port than the justice and good sense in which 
they are founded, they forget the ednsequences 
that may follow. They forget that the tone of 
ill -nature can never be in unison with the emo- 
{,ions that arise jfrom the admiration of what is 
beautiful I and that, as far as they, by the influ- 
ence of tlieir example, contribute to give this 
tone tothe publie mind, to corrupt the public 
taste, and give a bias that is inimical to its pro* 



:gr«i»iii refinemtnt But however the prevalence 
of this style of animadversion may, in a general 
n view be lamented, it is not by authors of such 
r^ trifling productions as the present, that it ought 
^ ^ to be condemned : for, is it not some consolation 
' j^ to reflect,, that, let the meanest performance be 
^judged wlUi what asperity, or spoken of with what 
V" contempt it may, it cannot he more severely 
7 judged, or more contemptuously treated than 
t.| works acknowledged to possess merit of the 
V higliest order ? Let, then, the critics do their 
^ worst ; I have found a cure for every wound they 
I \can inflict on my vanity. But there are others 
besides professed critics, concerning whose opin- 
ion of the propriety or tendency of this little work 
I confess myself to be most anxious, and those 
are the well-wishers to the improvement of their 
country., 

A warm attachment to the country of our an- 
cestors naturally produces a lively interest in all 
that concerns its happiness and prosperiw 1 but 
though in this attachment few of the children of 
Caledonia are deficient, widely different are the 
views taken of the manner in which it ought to 
be displayed. 

In the opinion of vulgar minds, it ought to 
produce a blind and indiscriminating partiality 
for national modes, manners, and customs ; and 
a seal that kindles into rage at whoever dares to 
suppose that our country has not in every instance 
reached perfection. Every hint at the necessity 
of further improvement is, by such nersonsi 
' deemed a libel on all that has been already done; 
and the exposition of what is faulty, though with 
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twam refi4«rg oi this dMcriplioD, 3r<>VL niJI toon 
perceiw 1 caimot hope for quarter* hog is k t# 
readers of thic deMviptioii alone, tfa*t the iiiteii<» 
ti«n wUb wbkh my Cotti^ e Tale ia vgrkftto will 
appear erroaMUt mt abaurd. 

This politicifu}, who meaauraa the iqtercats of 
hit country by har preponderance to tha acale of 
empire, regardf all coMid«rati<« for individuai 
bajppineas aa a weakness ; and by th^ atan wbo 
thinks ricbes and happiness synonymous, all that 
does not direoUy tend to increase thp influx of 
wealth is held in contempt* Eaoh of these dic- 
tate to the opinion of numbers. In the school 
of the former, the political value of the Tarioua 
claases in society is judged of by their political 
influence { and in that of the Utter, their import** 
ance is appreciated by their power of oreatisg 
wealth, it is the few by whom these privileges 
are posaeased* that are ol^ectsof conmderation in 
the eyas oi both. The great mass ef the j^ople 
are, in their estimation, as so ssany teeth in the 
wheels of a piece of machinery, oi no fisrihar vaiiie 
than ^ they serve to facilitate its movftmenta. 
No wonder if, in their eyes, a regard to tha moral 
capaaities and feelings of su«h implements should 
appear visionary and romantic Not less so per« 
haps, than to the wfrrcontrivlflg aajge at the time 
he coolly eakulatea how many of hia countrymen 
may, without national inoonveiii^nce, he spared 
for ifauighter ! 

Happily, there are others, to whom tha pros- 
perity of their country is no less dear, thou^ its 
mtarasta ane viewed by them through a very dif* 



femit md^ufiL National happiness tliey coii'^ 
lider iSke aggregate of the sum of indiTidua) 
bapphiess aiid iiufiYidual virtue. The fraternal 
tie, of ^ieh they he\ the influence, binds thew 
not eK«Ki«iv«ljr to the poor or to the affluent^it 
embraeea ^e interests of 9)1. IByery improve- 
ment in th« arts, which tends to give additional 
graee to the ekgant enjoyments or the wealthy : 
every discovery made )]y their countrymen in sci- 
ence ; every step attained in the progress of lit- 
erature or philosophy — is to them a subject of 
heartfelt gratulation. But while they delight in 
observing the effects of increasing prosperity with 
which they are surrounded, tliey forget not tiie 
claims of a class more numerous than that of the 
prosperous. They forget not that the pleasures 
of the heart and of the understanding, as well as 
those of the senses, were intended by Providence 
to be in some degree enjoyed by all ; and there- 
fore, that in the pleasures of the heart and the 
understanding, all are entitled to participate. 
Persons of this mode of thinking do not fancy the 
whole duties of charity to be comprised in some 
efforts towards prolonging the sensitive existence 
of those who, without such relief, must perish ; 
nor do they consider extreme indigence, as the 
only object on which their benevolence ought to 
be exerted, nor the physical wants of the lower 
orders, as the only wants that ought to be sup« 
plied. Nothing by which the moral habits or do- 
mestic comforts of their brethren of any rank can 
be materially injured or promoted, can to such 
minds be indifierent. Precious in their eyes are 
the gleams of joy that illumine the poor man's 



oottage } Mcred the peace that reigns in it; douU/ 
sacred the virtues by which alone that peace can 
be established or secured. By minds such as 
these, my motives will not be misinterpreted. 
By one such mind, at least, I assure royseif they 
will be judged of, with the indulgence due to so 
many years of friendship. 

May this be accepted as a testimony of the sin- 
cerity with which tliat friendship has ever been 
returned by, 

Dear Sir, 
Your obedient and faithful humble servant, 

THE AUTIIOU, 
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CHAPTER I. 

An Arriyal. 

I 

Ik ihe fine suminer of die' year 1788, as 

1 Mr. Stewart, of Gowan-brae, and his two 

I daogbters, were one morning ritdng down 

to breakffttt, they were told by the servant, 

that a gentlewoman was at the door, who 

dedred to speak with Mr. Stewart on bn- 

sines*. 'She comes in good time/ said 

Mr. Stewart ; ' bat do yon not know wbo 

she is P ' ' No, Sr,' retamed the servant, 

* she is quite a stranger, and speaks Engli* 

fied, and is very lame, bat has a wonder - 

008 pleasant conntenanoe.' Mr. Stewart, 

' without farther inquiry, hastened to the 
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door, wbile die young ladies continued the ' 
interrogadous. 

^ Did she come in her own carriage, or ; 
in a hack ?' asked Miss Stewart. ' She 
came riding on a doabk horse/ replied the 
lad. ' Riding doable !' cried Miss Stew- ' 
art, resuming her seat, ' I thought she had ; 
been a tady. Come, Mary, let us have ; 
our breakfast My goodness ! I hope pa- 
pa is not bringing the woman here.' 

As she spoke, the door opened, and Mr. 
Stewart entered wM tbff itSanger leaning 
on his arm. Her respectful salute was re- 
turned by Miss ^W&Tt tvhh that sort of 
resenr^ which young ladies, who we any- '* 
wise doubtful of beii^ entided. to all thai 
they assume, are apt to put on when ad- 
dressing themsdlTes to strangers, of whose 
rank they are anoertain > but, by her sister 
Mary, it was returned with a frankneas 
natural to those who do not fear of being * 
demeaned by an act of courtesy. 

' Indeed you must break&st with us, my 
good Mrs. Mason/ said Mr. Stewart^ pla- 
cing a chair ; ^ my daughters have often 
heard of you from their mother. They are 
uo strangers cither to your name or charao* 
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ter ; and therefore mast be prepared to show 
you esteem and respect. 

Miss Stewart coloured, and drew up her 
head very scornfully ; of which Mrs. Mason 
took no notice, but humbly thanking the 
good gentleman for his kindness, added, 
* that he could scarcely imagine how much 
pleasure it gave her, to see the children of 
one whom she had so loved and honoured ; 
and she was loved and honoured by all who 
knew her,' continued she. * Both the young 
ladies resemble her ; may they be as^ like 
her in their minds as in their persons I' 

* God grant they may,' said the father, 
sighing, * and I hope her friends will be 
theirs through life.' 

Miss Stewart, who had been all this 
time looking out of the window, began her 
breakfast, without taking any notice of what 
was said ; but Mary, who never heard her 
mother spoken of without sensible emotion, 
bowed to Mrs. Mason, with a look expres- 
sive of her gratitude ; and observing, with 
compassion, how much she appeared ex- 
hausted with the fatigue of travelling, urged 
the necessity of her takiug refreshment and 
lepose. Mr. Stewart warmly seconded his 

B 
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daughter's invitation, who, having learned 
that Mrs. Mason had travelled night and day 
in the stage coacfa^ and only stopped at——, 
until a horse could be prepared to bring her 
forward to Gowan-brae^ was anxious that 
she should devote the remainder of the day 
to rest. The weary stranger thankfully 
acceded to this kind proposal ; and Mary, 
perceiving how lame *ilic was, offered her 
dbbihlance to birpport her to her room, and 
conducted her to it with all that respectful 
kindness, which age or indisposition so na- 
turally excite in an artless mind. 

When Mary returned to the parlour, she 
found her father at the door, going out ; he 
gave her a smile of approbation as he pas- 
sedy and kindly tapping her on the neck, 
said, *■ she was a dear good lassie, and a 
comfort to his heart/ 

Miss Bell, who thought that every praise 
bestowed on her sister, conveyed a reproach 
to her, now broke silence, in evident dis* 
pleasure with all the party. 

' She was sure, for her part, she did not 
know what people meant by paying suck 
people so much attention. But she knew 
well enough it was all to get their good 
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words ; bat for her part, she scorned such 
jneanness. She scorned to get the good 
word of any one, by doing what was so 
improper/ 

' And what, my dear Bell, is improper 
in what I have now done P' said Mary, in 
a mild tone of expostulation. 

' Improper !* n'tnrnedher bistfT, * T don'fc 
know what you call improper, if you think 
it proper to keep company with a servant, 
and to make as much fuss about her too, as 
if she were a lady. Improper, indeed ; 
And when you know too, that Captain 
Mollins was to come here to-day ; and that 
I had hoped my father would ask him to 
dinner: but my friends are never to be 
minded — they are to be turned out to make 
room for every trumpery person yoa choose 
to pick up !' 

* Indeed, sister, you do me injustice,' 
said Mary ; ' you know I did not bring 
Mrs. Mason here ; but when I heard her 
name, 1 recollected all that our dear mo- 
ther ^B^ often told us of her extraordinary 
wortb ; and I thought, if it bad pleased 
Q-od to have spared her, how glad she 
would have been to have seen one she so 
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mucli esteemed : for though my mother was 
born in a higher siation, and bred to high- 
er views, than we have any right to, she 
had no pride, and treated all who were 
worthy of her notice with kindness.' 

' Yes,' replied Miss Bell, * it was her only 
fault.' She was a woman of family ; and 
with her connexions, if she had held her 
head a little higher, and never taken no- 
tice of people because of their being good, 
and such stuiF, she might have lived in a 
genteeler style. I am sure she gave as 
much to poor people every year, as might 
have given handsome dinners to half the J 
gentry in the country ; and, to curry fa- 
vour with my father, you encourage him in 
the same mean ways. But I see through 
your mean arts, Miss, and I despise them.' 

'Indeed, sister, I have no arts,' said 
Mary, * I wish to follow the example that 
was set us by the best of mothers, and I 
am sure we cannot have a better model for 
our conduct.' 

* Do as you please, Miss !* cried her 
sister, choking with rage ; and, leaviiljr 
the room, slapped tlie door after her with. 
a violence which awaked their guest, and 
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brOQght tbeir father up from his stDdy, to 
see what was the matter. He found Mary 
in tears, and instantly conjectured the cause 
of the uproar. * I see how it is/ said he ; 
' Bell has been giving vt-nt to the passion 
which I saw brewing in her breast, from 
the moment that I brought this worthy wo- 
man into the room. The ridiculous notions 
that she has got about gentility, seem to 
have stifled every good fieeling in her mind. 
But it is my own fault. This is the effect 
of sending her, on account of these accora* 
plishments, to that nursi>ry of folly and im- 
pertinence, where she learned nothing but 
vanity and idleness.' 

* indeed, Sir,' said Mary, my sister is 
very accomplished and very genteel ; and 
it is natural that she should wish to get in- 
to genteel company, to which she thinks 
our taking notice of people in an inferior 
station, presents an obstacle.' 

*■ Then she thinks very foolishly, and 
very absurdly,' replied Mr. Stewart. ' My 
father was an honest roan, and therefore I 
am not ashamed of my origin; but, were 
I ashamed of it, could I by that make any 
one forget it P Poes not all the country 
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know tbat I am but a farmer's son P and 
though by being factor on the estate of 
Longlands^ I have been bronght into the 
company of higher people^ it is by my cha- 
racter, and not by my situation, that I have 
gained a title of their respect. Depend 
upon it, Mary, that as long as people in 
our private station rest their claims to res- 
pect upon the grounds of upright conduct, 
and unblemished virtue, they will not fail 
to meet with the attention they deserve ; 
and, that the vain ambition o( being es- 
teemed richer or greater than we really are, 
is a contemptible meanness, and will not 
fail to expose us to many mortifications. 
What in reality can be more mean, than 
to be ashamed of noticing a deserving per- 
son, because they are poor ? — unWs, in- 
deed, it be the meanness of courting the fa- 
vour of one who is rich, and wicked.' 

Mary expressed" her assent; and Mr. 
Stewart proceeded. * As to Mrs. Mason,' 
said he, * she was, it is true, but a servant 
in the house of Lord Lon glands ; and was 
brought up by the old lady from a child to 
be a servant. Your mother was then in 
the bouise^ in a 8tat« of dependence^ as a 
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poor relation ; and would Lave found ber 
situation miserable^ bad it not been allevia- 
ted by tbe kind attentions of tbis good girl, 
Betty Mason, wbo performed for ber ma- 
ny friendly offices essential to ber comfort ; 
and was, in sickness, ber sole support and 
coosolatiou. For tbe old lady, tbougb pride 
made ber treat my wife as a relation, so far 
as to give ber a seat at ber table, was a wo- 
man of a coarse and selfisb mind, and gave 
herself little trouble about tbe feelings or 
comforts of any one. Wbat my poor dear 
angel suffered wbile sbe was in that great 
house, was well known to me, and weut 
to ray heart. Then seized with a fever at 
a time tbe bouse was full of company, she 
was so neglected, that she would inevitably 
have lost ber lite, but for tbe care of Ma- 
son, wbo watched ber night and day. She 
always called ber ber preserver : and can 
we, my dear May, forget tbe obligation P 
No, no. Never shall one wbo shewed 
kindness to ber, find aught but kindness at 
Gowan-brae. Tell your sister that I say 
so ; and tbat if she does not choose to treat 
Mrs. Mason as my guest ought to be treat- 
ed^ she had better keep her room. — But 
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who comes her ? A fine gentleman I think. 
Do you know who he is ?' * I never saw 
him, Sir,' returned Mary ; * hut T suppose 
it is a Captain Mollins, whom my sister 
met with when she went to the ball with 
Mrs. Flinders/ 

* Mrs. Flinders is a vain giddy woman/ 
said Mr. Stewart, ' and I do not like any 
one the better for being of her acquaintance ; , 
hut 1 will not prejudge the merits of the 
gentleman.' Captain MoUins was then 
6he^vn in, and was received by Mr. Stew- 
art with a grave civility, which might have 
embarrassed some people — but the Captain 
was not easily abashed ; saying, that he 
had the honour of bringing a message for 
Miss Stewart, from Mrs. Flinders. He 
took his seat, and begun talking of the 
weather with all the ease of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

Miss Stewart, who, in expectation of 
the captain's visit, had changed her dress, 
walked into the room, with a smile, or ra- 
ther simper on her countenance ; through 
which, an acute observer would, however, 
have seen the remains of the recent storm. 
Her eyes sparkled, but her eyebrows were 
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not yet uubent to the openness of good Lu- 
mour : lier voice was, however, change d to 
the tone of pleasure ; and so much wit did 
she find in the captain's conversation, that 
every sentence he uttered produced a laugh. 
They had, indeed, all the laugh to them- 
selves; for, as' they only spoke about the 
ball, and as neither Mr. Stewart or Mary 
Lad been tliere, they could have no clue to 
the meaniog of the many brilliant things 
that were said. But when the old gentle- 
man heard the captain ask his daughter 
whether she was not acquainted with some 
of tbe (piizzies whom he had seen speak to 
her, and saw his daughter blush indignant 
at the charge, he thought it time to ask ibr 
an explanation ; and begged the captain to 
inform him of whom he spoke. 

The Captain turned off the question with 
a laugh — saying, * he was only rallying 
Miss Stewart about a gentleman in a green 
coat, who had the assurance to ask her to 
danc£ — one of the town's people — and you 
know, Sir, what a vulgar set they are, he, 
he, he ?' 

' shockingly vulgar indeed,' said Miss 
Stewart ; * but we have no acquaintance 
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with them, I assure you — we visit none but 
the families in the country/ 

' Then you have no remorse for your 
cruelty to that poor Mr. Fraser/ cried the 
captain. * He looked so mortified when 
you refused him — I shall never forget it, 
he, he, he V 

' Ha, ha, ha — Well you are so comical,' 
said Miss Stewart, endeavouring to prevent 
her father, who was ahout to speak ; but the 
old gentleman would be heard. ' Was it 
Mr. Fraser, did you say, Sir, that asked 
my daughter ?' 

* Yes, Fraser, Fraser, that was his name,' 
I think — a little squat vu'gar fellow — one 
you probably don't know.' 

' But I do know him. Sir,' returned Mr. 
Stewart ; * that little fat vulgar fellow is 
ray nephew, Sir, — my daughter's cousin- 
germ ain ! A man of whose notice she 
ought to be proud, for he is respected as a 
benefactor to the whole neighbourhood. 
Were she to be ashamed to acknowledge 
her relationship to such a man, because he 
wears plain manners and a plain coat, I 
should be ashamed of her. Had my ne- 
phew been less successful in business than 
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he has been, he would still merit esteem, 
for though of no high birth, he possesses 
the hearty and soul, and spirit of a gentle- 
man.' 

* Very true, Sir, — very true, indeed,' said 
the captain, with undaunted assurance. 
' Mr. Fraseris a very worthy man ; he gives 
excellent dinners ; I have the honour of 
knowing him intimately ; have dined with 
him twice a week ever since I have been at 

; a very worthy man indeed. I believe 

he dines with Mrs. Flinders to-day, and will 
probably see Miss Stewart home ; for 1 hope 
she wonc mortify her friend, by refusing her 
invitation.' 

Miss Stewart looked at her father, who 
was exceedingly averse from the proposal. 
At length, however, she carried her point, 
as she generally did : for Mr. Stewart 
though he saw, and hourly felt, the conse- 
quence of his indulgence, wanted the firm- 
ness that was necessary to enforce obedi- 
ence, and to guide the conduct of this fro- 
ward and self-willed child. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Dissertation on Dress. .Antiquated Precepts.. 
History of Mrs. Mason's Childhood. 

Mr. Stewart being called away on bu- 
wness, left it in charge with his dangbter 
Mary to j)revpnt the departure of their 
guest during bis absence : a commistyion 
which she gladly undertook to execute, say- 
ing, that she should watch for the moment 
of her awakening in the adjoining room. 
In going to it bhe passed the door of her 
sister's apartment, which stood ajar, as was 
indeed itK usual state ; for she bad anK)ug 
her other accomplishments, acquired such a 
habit of shipping it after her, that the spring 
of the lock was always broken. 

Mary, hearing herself called on, entered 
and asked if she could render her any as- 
sistance in dressing. ' O yes,' cried Bell, 
' if you will only come and help me to find 
my things ; I don't know, T am sure, where 
they are all gone to. I have looked all 
these drawers through, and I cannot find a 
single pair of stockings fit to put on. What 
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shall I do ? I have nothing fit to wear 
O me ! what shall I do ?' 

* What I nothing fit to wear, among all 
these heaps of clothes ?' said Mary ; ' I be- 
lieve few girls in the country have such a 
well-stored wardrobe. We, at any rate, 
have no reason to complain, as we always 
find my father.' 

* My father !' interrupted I?ell, ' I am 
sure my father would never let us wear any 
any thing in the fashion, if he could. But 
what should he know al)0ut dress at (lowan- 
brae P — 1 wonder you have not more spirit 
than to fall in with his old-fashioned no- 
tions.' 

' My father wishes us always to be dres- 
sed according to our station and our fortune, 
returned Mary ; 'and I think it a pity such 
notions should over bo out of fasliion.' 

' But they are,* said Bell, and that's o- 
nough. Who thinks of being so mean as 
to confess that they cannot afford any thing 
expensive P T wish you saw how the young 
ladies in Edinburgh dress ! I don't mean 
those who have fortunes, for there is nothiug 
in that; but those who have not a shilling 
to depend on. Yet they are all so fine 
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that one is ashamed to he seen heside them ! 
Look there, and see whether I have one 
decent thing to put 00/ 

' Indeed, your things are very good/ re- 
turned Mary, * if you would he persuaded 
to keep them properly. I wonder you 
would not do it for the sake of having a 
comfortahle room : for it i.s always io strew- 
ed with litt<M', that one nt*vcr can find a 
chair to birdowu on ; and chink how yoiir 
things must be spoiled by the dust/ 

'But who can be at the trouble "^f fold- 
ing their things as you do ? ' cried Bell ; 
' ajid, besides, it is so like an old maid. 
Well, now that you have got that gown in 
order, I think it will do ; and now, if you 
would let me have your new cap, I should 
he quite smart.' 

* And why not wear your own ?' It is 
sur^ the same, if not better than mine is.' 

* no,* returned Miss Bell, ' it is all 
torn to pieces.' 

'How?' 

' Why I forgot to put it in the box; and 
and it met with a misfortune — How could I 
help it ? I am sure I never saw such a 
thing in my life ; nor any one else. These 
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vile little terrier puppies ! I never knew the 
like of them : but they are just kept about 
the house to plague me. I had only lain 
down upon my bed to read a novel I got 
from Mrs. Flinders, when I heard the nas- 
ty things come into the room : but I could 
not be at the trouble to put them out, I was 
bo interested in ^he book. Tiittle did I 
tliink It ivat. njy r:ip they were ti*iirnig to 
pibceb', nil the, while they went bouncing 
and jumping about the room. Whurt, 
whurt ! cried one ; Wbuf, wouf ! cried the 
other ; but I still read on, till I was so 
much affected by the story, that I was obli- 
ged to get up and look for my pocket-hand- 
kerchiet^ — when, lo! the first thing I beheld 
was the fragments of my poor cap ! not one 
mortiel of it together. The lace torn into 
perfect scraps, and the ribbon quite useless ! 
Do now let me have your cap like a good 
creature, and I promise to take care of it/ 
Mary, who was indeed a good creature, 
could refuse her sister nothing when she 
spoke to her with temper. She broaght 
her the cap, and assisted her in dressing her 
hair for it ; but could not avoid taking the 
opportanity of giving her a few cautionary 
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liiots, with regard to forming hasty intima- 
cies with the strangers she met at Monnt 
Flinders. Bell was instantly in arms in 
defence of her friend's associates, who were 
all excessively genteel ; hut happily the car- 
riage was at the door, and the coachman so 
impatient, that she had no time for a further 
discussion. She was no sooner gone than 
Mary went to enquire for her guest ; and as 
the cordial invitation she carried her was 
given with evident good will, it was accept- 
ed of in the spirit of gratitude. 

Mr. Stewart did not return till the even- 
ing of the following day; but in the interim 
the time passed cheerfully. The conversa- 
tion often turned upon a topic that was ever 
interesting to the heart of Mary — the vir- 
tues of her mother, on which she delighted 
to expatiate ; she likewise spoke of her bro- 
thers, who bad been recommended by her 
motlier to her particular care. * 1 deeply 
feel,' said Mary, 'the importance of the 
trust; and I daily pray to God for strength 
to execute it. What, alas! can 1 do for 
my brothers, but give them the best advice 
I can, when they are at school ? 'I'hey are . 
indeed very good boys, and never refuse to 
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attend to what I say, unlegs in regard to the 
respect I wish them to pay my sister. But 
she is constantly finding fault with some of 
them ; and is, I fear, so jealous of their 
attachment to me, that she will never love 
them as she ought^ which often makes me 
very unhappy ; for I have been used to hear 
my mother say, that young men generally 
turned out well, who had a peaceful happy 
home ; and, besides, what can be so delight- 
ful as a family of love !' 

' True,' replied Mrs. Mason, *it is one 
of the characteristics of heaven. But in 
this life, my dear Miss Mary, every one 
must have their trials ; and were it not for 
the contrariety of dispositions and tempers, 
how few trials should we have to encounter 
in domestic life ! To yield to those who in 
their turn yield to us, is an easy task, and 
would neither exercise our patience, nor for- 
bearance, nor fortitude ; and are not these 
most precious virtues ?' 

' How like that is to my good mother !' 
cried Mary. ' Oh, Mrs. Mason, if I had 
always such a friend as you beside me, to 
put me in m*nd of my duty and to support 
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me in performing it, I think I should never 
sink under it, as I sometimes do.' 

* And have you not a friend, a guide, and 
a supporter, in Him who called you to these 
trials of your virtue P Consider, my dear 
young lady, it is your Heavenly Father, 
who has set the task-— perform it as unto 
Him, and when you have to encounter op- 
position, or injustice, you will no looger 
find them intolerahle/ 

' Thank you, thank you/ replied Mary ; 
' I fear I do not always reflect so much on 
this as I ought. I shall however, endea- 
vour to keep it more in mind for the future. 
But tell me, Mrs. Mason, how it is that 
you come to think so justly^-so like my 
dear mother ? You must, like her, have 
had the advantage of an excellent education. 
And yet, pardon me, for I suppose I have 
been misinformed, but I understood that you 
were not, when young, in a situation in which 
you could he supposed to receive the bene- 
fit of much instruction. I now see you 
have had greater advantages than I imagi- 
ned.' 

' Yes, replied Mrs. Mason, smiling, 'my 
advantages indeed were great. I h»d a good 
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moiher^ who, when I was a little child, 
taught me to sahdae niy own proud spirit, 
and to be tractable and obedient. Many 
poor people. think, that their children will 
learn this time enough, when they go inta 
the world ; and that as they will meet 
with hardships when they grow up, it 
would he a pity to make them suffer by 
contradicting them when they are lit- 
tle. But what does a child suffer 
from the correction of a judicious parent, 
in comparison of what grown people sujffer 
from their passions ? my mother taught me 
the only true road to obedience, in the love 
and fear of God. I learned from her to 
read, but she read ill herself, and could 
not instruct me in a proper method ; nor 
could she afford to send me to school, tor 
she was reduced to extreme poverty. She 
died when I was ten years old, and I 
thank God for enabling me to add to the 
comforts of the last year of her life by 
niy industry.' 

* Why, what could you do for her at that 
tender ago ?' said Mary, * you were but a 
litde child.' 

' I was so, Miss,' replied Mrs. Mason, 
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* but I could knit stockings, though I wore 
none ; and having knit a pair for the gar- 
dener's wife at Hill Castle, I was recom- 
mended by her to the housekeeper, who had 
the gout in her feet, and wanted a pair knit 
of lamb's wool, to wear in the winter. I 
happened to pletise her ; and when she paid 
me, she not only gave me twopence over and 
above the price, but a bit of isweetcake, 
which I immediately put in my pocket, say- 
ing I would take it to my mother. This 
brought on some questions, the result of 
which was an order to come to the castle 
daily for my mother's dinner. Never, ne- 
ver shall 1 forget the joy of heart with 
which I went home with these glad tidings ; 
nor the pious gratitude with which my mo- 
ther returned her thanks to God for this 
uulooked for mercy ! She hoped that I 
would gain the favour of benefactors by ray 
diligence and industry, and she was not dis- 
appointed. The housekeeper spoke of me 
to her lady, who desired that when I next 
came I might be taken up to her room, that 
she might see me. Her orders were obeyed 
next day, and with trembling limbs and a 
healing heart did I approach her. Sl^e aik- 
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ed me several questions, and was so well sa- 
tisfied with my answers, that she said she 
was sure I was a good girl, and that she 
would give me education to make me a good 
servant, and that I should live at the castle 
under the care of Jackson. Seeing me he- 
sitate, she looked angry, and asked me if I 
was too proud to be a servant under Jack- 
son ? " O no," I cried, "I would he happy 
to do any thing for Mrs. Jackson, hut I 
cannot leave my mother. She is not able 
to leave her bed, and I do every thing for 
lier ; she has no one but me to help her." 

*'^It is very true, my lady," S£ud the 
housekeeper, and sbe then gave such an ac- 
count of all I did for my mother, as seemed 
to astonish the old lady, who, in a gentle 
tone, said that 1 was a good girl ; and should 
come to live with her when my mother died, 
which could be at no great distance. The 
possibility of ray mother's death had never 
before occurred to me ; and when my lady 
put half-a-crown into my hand, which she 
said was to serve for earnest, I looked at it 
with horror, considering it as making a sort 
of bargain for my mother's life. With 
tears running down my cheeks, I Ibegged 
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her to take back the money, for that I 
should be ready to serve her by night or by 
day, for what she pleased to give me , but 
she refused, and telling me I was a little 
fool, bade me take the silver to my mother, 
and say, that she should have as much every 
week. " Your ladyship will not be long 
troubled with the pensioner,*' said the house- 
keeper ; '' for I am much mistaken if she has 
many weeks to live." I was so struck at 
hearing this sad sentence, that I went home 
with a heavy heart, and complained to my 
mother for her having concealed from me 
that she was so very ill. She said she knew 
how much I had to do, that my exertions 
were beyond my strength ; and therefore she 
had not had the heart to afflict me with 
speaking of her situation. But she saw that 
her trust in Providence had not been in vain. 
The Lord, who had through life so graci- 
ously supplied her wants, had heard her 
prayers in behalf of her child. " Yes," 
^repeated she, " my prayers have been an- 
swered in peace. I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth ; continue to serve him, my dear 
bairn ; and though we now part, we shall 
hereafler meet in joy." She continued soBia 
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lime apparently engaged in fervent prayer. 
At length lier lips ceased to move, and I 
thought she had fallen asleep. I made up 
our little fire, and having said my prayers, 
gently crept to bed. She was then gone^ 
but I did not know that her soul had fled. 
Cold as she was, I did not think it was the 
coldness of death ! But when I awoke in 
the morning, and found that she no longer 
breathed, and saw that her face was altered, 
though it still looked mild and pleasing, I 
was seized with inexpressible terror : this 
did not, however, last. I recollected that 
God was still present with me : and, casting 
myself on my knees before Him, I held up 
my Utile hands to implore his protection, 
engaging, in the language of simplicity, 
that I would be evermore His obedient child. 
* This action inspired me with courageu 
T deliberately dressed myself, and went over 
to the farmer's to tell of my sad loss, which 
was indeed proclaimed by my tears rather 
than my words. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of all her neighbours upon this oc- 
cabion. They clubbed among them the ex- 
penses of my mother's funeral, and resolved 
that all she had should be kept for ma. 
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They made a sort of a rude inventory of 
ber little effects ; and on searching her 
pockets discovered the half-crown piece 
, which had been the prelude to all my sor- 
rows. At sight of it, my tears flowed afresh , 
and I cried out that I would not have that 
big shilling — I would never touch it, for it 
was it that had brought on my mother's 
death. I then, as well as I could, told all 
that my lady had said to me, when she gave 
it, and was greatly surprised to find, that, 
instead of joining in my aversion to the 
half-crown, my good neighbours considered 
it as an auspicious omen of my future for- 
tune. Nor have I had any reason to view 
it in a contrary light ; for though my life 
(the rest of which has been spent in Lord 
Longland's family,) has not been free from 
troubles, it has been sweetened by many 
mercies. But T must have tired you with 
talking of myself,' continued Mrs. Mason ;^ 
* for what interest can you take in the story 
of my childhood ?' 

* But I do indeed, Mrs. Mason, I take 
a great interest in it,' cried Mary ; * and I 
have learned from it more of the consequen- 
ces of earjy education, than from many of 
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the books I have read upon the suDject. 
Pray tell me how you went, on at Hill Cas- 
tle P and tell nie how soon it was that you 
saw my mother^ and what she was then 
like ?' 

* She was then exactly what you are 
now, my dear yonng lady. The same 
height, the same soft voice, the same fair 
complexion, and the same mild expression 
in her eyes. I cduld almost think it her, 
that now stands before me/ 

* Well, but you must go on from the 
time you went homo. Did the old lady re- 
ceive you kindly P'- 

' She meant to do so,' returned Mrs. 
Mason ; ' but she had a stern manner, and 
exacted such minute and punctual obedi- 
ence, as rendered it drfhcult to please her. 
Indeed she was never pleased except hy 
those who flattered her grossly ; and it 
was^ as I soon saw, by flattery, that her 
owB woman, Mrs. Jackson, had made her- 
self such a favourite. But though 1 could 
not approve the means, I must say this for 
Mrs. Jackson, that she did not make a bad 
use of her favour, at least with regard to 
me, or to those she thought she had in her 
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powr ; but sbe was so jealous of any one 
obtaining my lady's ear except herself, that 
it made her often guilty of endeavouring to 
create a prejudice against those whose in- 
fluence she had any dread of. I was warn- 
ed of this by my first friend, the old house- 
keeper,, who on the day after I went home, 
called me into her little parlour, and said, 
that as she had been the means of bringing 
me to the house, she would always be my 
friend as long as I was good and obedient ; 
but that, as she wished me well, she would 
not have me speak of her kindness ; for 
that, said she, would not please Mrs. Jack- 
son, for she likes to think that people owe 
every thing to her— aye, even before my 
lady herself. For though my lady may 
be angry, she will forget and forgive ; but 
if you once show Jackson that you wish to 
please any body before her, she will neith- 
er forget nor forgive it to you as long as 
you live ; and while you look to her as all 
in all, she will be very kind to you, and 
make my lady kind to you too ; for she 
does with my lady what she pleases/ 

' I dropped my little curtsey, and "Thank 
you, ma'am," at the end of her discourse ; 
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but I suppose I did not seem satisfied, for 
she asked me if I was tbinkin^ of what she 
had been saying to m© ? " Yes, ma'am," 
said I, "but,"— "But what?" said she. 
It was in vain she asked ; I could not ex- 
press myself—^for I could not point out 
%¥liere the error lay, though I felt that the 
conduct she recommended, was somewhat 
opposite to that uprightness and sincerity 
which my mother had so strictly enforced. 
I resolved, however, to exert mj'^self to gain 
Mrs Jackson's good will, by diligence and 
attention ; and thoaght, in spite of all the 
housekeeper said, that she must love me 
the better for being graceful to whoever was 
kind to me. 

' As our progi'ess in every thing depends 
upon our diligence, and as even in child- 
hood we soon learn what we resolve to 
learn, Mrs. Jackson had little trouble in 
the task of teaching me. I soon worked 
at my needle as well as was possible for a 
child of my age ; and she did not spare me, 
for she used to boast to my lady at night o^ 
what I had performed in the day. I never 
had a minute's time to play ; but though 
such close confinement was not good for 
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my health, it was good for giving me 
habit of application, the most essential ol 
all habits for those who are to care for-l 
bread. 

* By this time I was twelve years old,j 
Mr. Jackson found me so useful an assis- 
tant, that I should probably have been fit 
for nothing but needle-work all my life 
long, had not my lady been so pleased with 
njy performance, as to resolve to employ 
me in assisting her in the embroidering of 
a set of chair covers, which were to be- 
done in the fancy way of her own contrivance. 
I now sat all the day in her dressing-room, 
and had nothing to complain of except hun- 
ger ; but of my being hungry my lady ne- 
ver thought, though she must have known 
that 1 oft< n fasted nine, and sometimes ten 
hours at a time ; for I never durst rise from 
my work until she went down to dinner ; 
but, though thoughtless of my want, she 
was in other respects very kind to me, and 
encouraged me by praising my work. The 
more satisfaction she expressed in me, the 
less gracious did Mrs. Jaekson become. 
She would on some days scarcely speak to 
me ; and though I begged to know if I had 
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offended her, would make me no other an- 
swer than that I was now too fine a lady to 
mind any thing she could say. This made 
roe very unhappy, so that I otten cried 
sadly when I was sitting at my work alone; 
and was one day ohserved by my lady, who, 
though my back was towards her, had seen 
roy face in the glass as she en tiered the 
room- She asked what was the matter 
with me in a tone so peremptory, that I 
dared not refuse to answer ; and with many 
tears 1 confessed, that Mrs. Jackson was 
displeased with me, and I knew not for 

what. 

' *' But I shall know," said my lady, 
pulling the bell with violence — ** Jackson 
cannot be angfy without a cause." Jack- 
son appeared ; and without any hesitation 
denied the charge. " Me angry with the 
poor child !" said she I " how could she 
'think me angry with her ? Am not 1 her 
best friend ? But it is evident what the 
matter is, my lady ; the poor young crea- 
ture is broken-hearted from confmement ; 
and besides, she is getting uppish notions, 
from sitting up like a lady from morning to 
nigbt. But your ladyship pleases to have 
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her beside yoa, to be sure, or you would 
not have her, and so I say nothing ; but if 
I were to presume to speak, I «hoald say 
that it would do the poor thing more good 
to let her do a little stirring work under 
the housemaid now and then ; for I don't 
like to see young creatures spoiled till they 
are good for nothing ; but if your ladyship 
thinks that she can work the chair-covers 
better than I can, your ladyship knows 
best." 

* Whether my lady saw through the mo- 
tives of this advice or no, I cannot tell, but 
she complied with it, and I was immediate- 
ly consigned to Molly the housemaid, who 
was one of the most active and clever ser- 
vants I have ever known. 

' I had been so cramped by constant sit- 
ting, that I found it very difficult to go 
about my new occupation with the activity 
which Molly required, and of which she 
set me the example. But I soon acquired 
it ; and Molly confessed she never had to 
tell me the same thing twice. This made 
her take pains with me ; and I have often 
since found the advantage of having learn- 
ed from her the best way of doiug all sort* 
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temper, but very good-natared upou the 
whole ; and if she scolded me heartily for 
any little error in the way of doing my 
work, she praised me as cordially for tak« 
ing pains to rectify it. As there wtre ma- 
ny polished grates to scour, and a vast 
number of rooms to keep clean, we had a 
great deal to do ; but ic was made easy by 
regularity and method : so that in winter 
we liad time to sit down to our needles in 
the evening, and in summer generally con- 
trived to get a walk as far as the dairy. 

*• I was a year and a half under Molly, 
and thought it a happy time : for though I 
worked hard, I got health and spirits, and 
was as gay as a lark. When Molly was 
going to be married, she desired the house- 
keeper to ask my lady to permit me to bo 
her bridemaid. We were both called into 
my lady 8 room, when she repeated the re- 
quest ; and taking me by the hand, *^ It is 
but justice," says she, " to tell your ladyship 
how this lassie has behaved. I thought 
wben she began, she never would have made 
a servant, because she never had been used 
to it^ b«t i soon found tbat @he faitd a wil- 
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ling miDd, and that was every thing. She 
n as been greater help to me, than some tliat 
were twice her age ; and in the eighteen 
mouths she has been with me, she has ne- 
ver disappointed me by any neglect, nor 
ever told me an untruth or given me a sau- 
cy answer. And she has been so civil and 
discreet, I wish to put what respect on her 
is in my power : and if your ladyship plea- 
ses to let her be my bridemaid, I shall take 
it as a great favour to myself. My lady 
looked at Jackson, who was dressing oat 
her toilet, and had stopped to listen to Mol- 
ly's speech. *' Do you think she can be 
spared, Jackson?" said my lady. *' In- 
deed," replied Jackson, "if you ask me, 
my lady, I certainly do not think she can." 

' ** If you please, my lady," said Molly, 
*' the new housemaid says she will think 
nothing of doing all the work to give a play 
to poor Betty : the dairymaid too will help 
her ; there is not a servant in the house 
that would not, she is so obliging and so 
good-natured a lassie.'* 

* " Oh if you are to dictate to my lady 
that's another thing," cried Jackson ; " I 
supposed my lady was to do as she pleased,'' 
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" ' And so I will/' said my lady, pee- 
vishly ; *' go down stairs now (to me,) and 
I will think of it." In a short time, Jack- 
son came down exultingly, and bid me go 
to my work, for that my lady did not choose 
tliat I should have my head turned, and 
be made good for nothing by going about 
to weddings. 

' T made no answer, but I could not help 
being much vexed ; for it was the first time 
I had had the prospect of any pleasure ; 
and the idea of seeing a dance, and enjoy- 
ing all ihe merriment of such a happy day, 
had quite elated my spirits, which were now 
as suddenly depressed. I endeavoured to 
hide my tears ; but Jackson, who was put 
out of temper by the consciousness of hav- 
ing treated me harshly, was glad to throw 
the blame from herself, and therefore accus- 
ed Molly of having spoiled and misled me, 
by filling my head with folly ; aa accusa- 
tion that vexed me even more than my dis- 
appointment.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

History of Mrs. Mason continued. 

A FTER dinner, Mrs. Mason, at Miss Mary's 
request, resumed the account of her life, 
which we shall give as nearly as possible 
in her own words, without taking notice of 
the observations that were made by her 
young friend ; or of interruptions that oc- 
curred to break the thread of her story : — 
Jackson, who had now got over her 
fears of my lady's taking a fancy to me, 
began to wish for my assistance in the work 
she was about ; and got my lady prevailed 
upon to put me once more under her direc- 
tion. She took care that I had full em- 
ployment, and I thank her for it, though 
it was not to show her good will that she 
did it, but the contrary ; for she still re- 
tained a grudge at me, for the affection I 
had expressed for Molly ; and it was in thjs 
spirit that she laid out my woik. As you 
have been at Hill Castle, you must remem- 
ber the old tower, and that there are four 
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rooms in it, one over the other to the top. , 
The lowest of these rooms, that on the 
ground floor, with the iron-harred win- 
dows, was Jackson's own apartment, and 
where I likewise slept in a little press bed. 
There could no«^ to be sure, be a more dis- 
mal looking place ; and indeed they said it 
bad, in the old times, been used as a pri- 
son, and was said by all the servants to be 
haunted. But I had no leisure for think- 
ing of such things : for, besides the quanti- 
ty of needle- work which Mrs. Jackson ex- 
acted from me, I had all the apartments of 
the tower, from top to bottom committed to 
my care, and had to sweep and dust thorn, 
and to rub the furniture every day ; so that 
in the day I was too busy, and by the time 
I went to bed too sleepy, to think about the 
ghost. 

Ever since I had been at the Castle, the 
tower rooms had only been occasionally in 
use, wlien the house was full of company ; 
but now the upper one was, we heard, to 
be occupied by a cousin of my lady's, who 
was spoken of by Jackson with the con- 
tempt which servants are too apt to feel 
towards the humble friends and poor rela- 
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dons of tlie fafnilies they live witb. I 
thought, I coufesB it with some vexation, of 
the additional trouble this neiv guest was to 
occasion me ; and, on tlie evening of her 
arrival, went to make up her room with no 
great cheerfulness. On opening the door, 
I saw the young lady sitdng at the win- 
dow, and would have gone back^ but she 
desired me to come in, in a voice so sweet, 
and yet so sorrowful, that it seemed to go 
to my very heart. I saw she had been 
weeping, but she dried her tears, and con- 
descended to enter into conversation with 
me, asking me how long I had been at 
fK^rvice, and other kindly questions. 

* Four years at service, and not yet fif- 
teen !' said she ; ' poor girl ! your parente 
must have been in great distress to part with 
you so Roon.' — * I had no parents, Ma'am,* 
said I ; ' my father was carried off in a fe- 
ver before I was bom, and my mother died 
ten years after ; and then my lady was so 
good as to let me come here to learn to be 
a servant.' 

' And you were thankful for getting leave 
to come to learn to be a servant P' said 
Miss Osburne ; ^ what a lesson, for me ! ' 
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She seemed for some moments baried in 
thought; and then, speaking to me again, 
* Yon arc right to be thankful, Betty ; God 
Almighty, who is the father of the father- 
less, will never forsake us while we trust in 
Him ; and we ought to submit ourselves to 
all His dispensations, and even to be 
thankful for those that appear the darkest/ 
While I looked at her lo.vely face, as it 
was again bathed in tears, which fell fast 
as she spoke to me, I thought her an an- 
gel ! so superior did she seem to any human 
being that T had ever seen. The meekness 
with which she bore her afflictions, increas- 
ed my respect ; but that one in the rank of 
a lady, could have her heart thns touched 
by grief appeared to me incomprehensible ; 
for I was then so ignorant as to think, that 
the sorrows of life were only tasted in their 
bitterness by those of lowly station. 

You, my dear Miss Mary, have doubt- 
less heard enough of the history of yonr 
mother's family to know the sad change of 
circumstances which she experienced on the 
death of her parents, an event that had then 
lately taken place. I was nnable to form 
in my mind 'any notion of how this change 
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affected her ; for to me she appeared still 
placed in a Bituation so high above all want, 
aB to be most enviable. 8he had no hard 
work to do, no task to perform, and which, 
sick or well, must be accomplished : but 
servants to attend to her, and fine rooms to 
sit in, and plenty of iine clothes to wear, 
and the niceties of a plentiful table to eat. 
Alas ! I 'soon learned, from closer observa- 
tion, how little these things tend to happi- 
ness ; and that peace of miiid, the only hap- 
piness to be had on earth, is distributed by 
Providence with an equal hand among aU 
the various classes in society. 

The kind manner in which Miss Osburne 
spoke to me, made me take such pleasure 
in serving her, as made all my work seem 
light. My attention did not escape her no- 
tice, and O how richly did she repay it ! 
Finding that I read indifferently, and not 
so as to understand what I read, she pro- 
posed giving me a daily letison, which I 
thankfully accepted ; and, that it might not 
interfere with my work, 1 got up an hour 
earlier every morning, which I employed 
80 diligently, that even Mrs. Jackson was 
fully satisfied. 
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I had now acquired sense enough to 
knowwiiat an inestimable benefit was con- 
ferred upon me by my dear Miss Osburne's 
kind instructions. To her goodness 1 am 
indeed indebted for all I know. From her 
I not only learned to read with propriety, 
to write a tolerable hand, and to cast ac- 
connts ; but what was more valuable than 
all these, from her I learned to think. She 
opened to me the book of Providence, and 
taught me to adore the wisdom, the justice, 
and the mercy of my God, in all his deal- 
ings with the human race. She taught me 
to explore my own heart ; to be sensible of 
its errors and its weaknesses ; and to be 
tender of the faults of others, in proportion 
as T was severe upon my own. My mo- 
ther had endeavoured to lay in me the 
foundation of Christian principles when I 
was a child ; but it was not until I had 
learned from this dear young lady to search 
the Scriptures for instruction, instead of 
running them over as a task, that Christiaa 
principles were rooted in my heart. 

What could I do for her in return ? If 
I could have laid down my life, it would 
have been too little ; and if^ in any instance. 
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I proved of service, or of comfort to her, I 
consider it a happiness for which I am most 
truly thankful. 

Her situation at Hill Castle was indeed 
a thorny one She was there encompassed 
with many evils ; and, in one instance, be- 
set with snares, which it required no com- 
mon prudence to escape. But her prudence 
was never put to sleep, as in other young 
people it often is, by vanity ; and with all 
the meekness and gentleness of a saint, she 
had all the wisdom and the firmness of a 
noble and enlightened mind. My lady and 
Jackson were the only persons that ever 
saw Miss Osburne without loving her. But 
my lady, though she sometimes took fan- 
cies to particular people, which laibted for 
a little while, never loved any one for their 
good qualities ; and had a spite at Aliss Os- 
bume for being so much better informed, 
and so much wiser than she was herself; 
and it was enough to prevent Jackson from 
loving her, that she was so loved by me. 

But, notwithstanding all my lady's cross- 
ness to her. Miss Osburne endeavoured to 
make hftr happy, by labouring to bring 
about a reconciliation between her and her 
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BOD ; and she so far succeeded, as to pre- 
vail on him to come to the castle on the 
death of his lady^ and to leave his little 
boy, (the present lord,) under his mother's 
care. I never thought my lady loved the 
child ; but as the heir of the family, she 
was proud of him, and indulged his humour 
inevery thing, so that his temper was quite 
spoiled. He took a fancy to play in Jack- 
son's room, in preference to the nursery, 
and was attended by his maid, a very art- 
ful woman, who had contrived to make the 
child fond of her, by giving him secret 
quantities of sweet-cake, which, on ac- 
count of his stomach, he was forbid to eat. 
When ye could not be bribed into doing 
what she'lpleased, she had nothing for it 
imt to frifghten kim ; and, in order to- do so 
effectually, used to tell him stories of hob- 
goblins, and to make a noise as of some 
spirit coming to take him away ; on hear- 
ing which, the little crei^ture would run 
panting and terrified, to hide his head in 
her lap. You can have no notion how his 
nerves were shook by this. I believe he 
feels it to the present day, and am sure 
that much of his oddity^ and of his bad 
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temper, of whicb the world talks so mucb," 
might: all be traced to the bad management 
of Jenny Thomson. 

She was called to go up to my lady with 
her little charge, and I was left alone in a 
very disconsolate state. The temptation 
to follow her advice was strong, but, thank 
God, my principles were stronger ; and the 
consequences of beginning a course of sin 
by departing from truth, were so deeply 
imprinted on my mind, that I was preserv- 
ed from the snare. 

On telling Jackson what had happened, 
sh^ was at first thrown into a mighty pas- 
sion, and would have cast the blame on me 
il it had been possible ; but, though always 
unreasonable while her anger lasted, she 
was too good a woman not to be shocked 
at the thoughts of making up a deliberate 
and wicked lie, in order to deceive her mis- 
tresj?. We. were still in consultation, when 
my lady rang the bell for Jackson, who re- 
turned in a moment, to tell me that I must 
immediately go up and answer for myself; 
but that as my friend Miss Osbume wiSs 
there, I need not be afraid, for she would 
certainly take my pi^rt. 
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I went up, as you may believe, with a 
beating beart. As soon as I open<*d the 
do3r, my lady iu a sharp voice, askod nie 
what I had done with her fiae luce ? ad- 
ding, that I had better tell the truth at 
once, than make any evasion. * I will in- 
deed tell the trath, my Lady/ said I ; * and 
though I atn very sorry for the loss, your 
ladyship will be convinced that I could 
not help it, and am not to blame.' I then 
told the story simply as it had happened ; 
but, while telling it, plainly saw that what 
I md made no impression. When I had 
finished, my lady looked me full in the face, 
her eyes qnilo wild with rage and indigna- 
tion, and, bursting into a sort of scornful 
laugh, * A pretty story truly you have 
made out indeed !' cried she, * This is all 
the good <Jf your reading the Bihle for- 
sooth ! first to destroy my lace through 
carelessness, and then to lay the blame up- 
on the poor child ! the heir of the family ! 
one whom such a creature as you ought to 
have thought yourself honoured in being 
permitted to wipe the dirt from his shoes P 
And yet you dare to lay your faults to his 
door ; and to complain of him to me ? 
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What assurance ! But I am happy to 
have detected you; you are a vile hypo- 
crite, and shall no longer be harboured 
in this house. I give you warningto pro- 
vide yourself in another place/ 

* I am sorry to have offended your lady- 
ship/ said I, very humbly ; * but indeed I 
have told the truth, and I am sure Jenoy 
cannot be se wicked as not to confirm every 
word I have said.' 

* Pardon me for interfering/ said Miss 
Osburne, * but I have such good reason for 
having a high opinion of Betty's principles, 
that I am convinced she is incapable of be' 
ing guilty of what you attribute to her. I 
could stake my life on her sincerity. Do, 
my dear madam take a little time for inqui- 
ry before you condemn.' 

This reasonable advice seempd like throw- 
ing oil on the fire of my lady's pride, and 
she become more angry than ever. Slie, 
however, desired Jenny to bo immediately 
called. As soon as she entered, she was 
desired to tell without fear, in what man- 
ner the accident had happened. *I am 
sure, my lady,' said the artful girl, ^ it was 
as your ladyship says, an accident; fori 
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am sure Mrs. Mason had na intention 
whatever to drive down the screen, nor do 
I helieve she saw when she did it, for it 
was in turning round that she pushed it o- 
ver, and the lace just fell into the fire, and 
was humed in a moment/ 

* And where was Lord Lintop at the 
time ?' asked Miss Osburne. 

* I believe he was standing at the table,' 
returned Jenny, unhesitatingly. O, now 1 
recollect, he was playing with his little 
coach, the coach which her ladyship gave 
him, and which he is so fond of, that he 
would never let it be out of his baud ; but 
indeed he loves every thing that his grand- 
mamma gives him ; I never saw so dear a 
tractable creature in all my life.' 

* Are you sure that he was then playing 
with the coach P' asked Mis Osburne. 

* O very sure and certain,' returned Jeuny ; 

* I remember it particularly, because I had 
just put a string to it, as we went into 
Mrs. Jackson's room. 

* I shall refresh your memory, however,' 
said Miss Osburne, rising, and opening the 
door of a closet, from whence she returned 
with the coach in her hand ; ' This toy has 
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been in that closet since yesterday evening, 
that I took it from the child, when he was 
going to bed. In this instance^ therefore 
you have been incorrect.' 

* That is of no consequence/ «aid my la- 
dy ; 'the child might have been playing 
with some other toy : all I ask is, did he 
touch the lace P' 

* 0, poor innocent darling 1 ' cried 
Jenny ; no, as I hope to be saved, he was 
not even near it.' 

* Jenny, what a sin are you commit- 
ting!' I exclaimed. But her ladyship 
commanded me to be silent, and leave the 
room. 

I went, grieved and astonished at her in- 
justice. But rejoicing in my innocence. 
Jackson was very kind to me, and assured 
me that my Lady would, when left to her- 
self, come round, but that there would be no 
good in speaking to her at present. There 
was indeed no good in it ; for all that Miss 
Osburne said in my defence, only made her 
more positive in asserting the truth of Jen- 
ny's story ; and when my amiable friend 
would have questioned the child, she helped 
him to all his answers ; and it is surprising 
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how soon children can observe who is on 
their side^ and how soon they can learn to 
practice the little arts of cunning and de- 
ceit. 

My leaving the castle was now a thing 
fixed and certain : and the only consolation 
I could receive in the view of it, was from 
a knowledge of carrying with me the good- 
will of all that knew me. I was shocked 
at the thoughts of being thrown into the 
world without a friend ; but I was remind- 
ed by dear Miss Osbume, that the friend- 
ship of man is but a bending ^'eed, in com- 
parison of the protection of Him, who is, 
to all that put their trust in Him, a tower 
of strength. 

I was now to go in three days, and was 
not yet provided with a place ; but Miss Os- 
bum« had written about me to a friend of 
hers, and 1 hoped her application would be 
successful, lu the mean time, Lord Long- 
lands arrived at the castle, to prepare his 
Mother for the reception of his intended 
bride, and heiress of Merriton, whose great 
fortune made her a more acceptable daugh- 
ter-in-law to the old lady, than my Lord's 
first wife had been ; and Jackson seeiug my 
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Lady in such high good humour, . thought 
it a favourable time to soften her in my be- 
half. She began by telling her how sorry 
I was to leave the castle, and then ventu- 
red to say many things in my praise ; ta- 
king care at the same time to contrast 
all she said in my favour, with the idle- 
ness and self-conceit of Jenny, whose 
word, she said, would never be taken be- 
fore mine by any who knew us both, as 
she did. Poor Jackson had reason to re- 
pent her zeal ; for she found my lady so 
prepossessed in favour of my adversary, 
that all she said against me was attributed 
to spite. And she now saw, that by having 
accustomed her Lady to flattery, she had 
exposed her to the arts of a more cunning 
flatterer than herself. In fact, Jenny look- 
ed to Jackson's place, and would have suc- 
ceeded in her designs, had it not been for a 
very extraordinary accident, which brought 
all her character to light. 

On the morning that I was to leave the 
castle, Miss Oshurne told Lord Longlands, 
that his mother was that day to part with 
the most attached and faithful creature iu 
the world, on account of her having thrown 
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tlie blame of burnlDg a piece of lace on lit- 
tie Charles. My lord inquired into the 
particulars, and resolved to have tlie mat- 
ter investigated fairly before I went ; and 
on my Lady's comiug in, told her his de- 
sign. Both Jeuu)' and I were summoned 
to appear ; and my Lord having first re- 
quested that no one should speak but the 
person he called on for an answer, first de- 
sired me to tell my story ; and when I had 
fiaished, called on Jenny for hers. She 
began much in the same way as she had 
done before ; but, in concluding, added what 
she had not then said, that I had immedi- 
ately intreated her not to tell how it hap- 
pened, but to join me in saying it was Lord 
Lintop who threw down the screen; for 
that my Lady would not be angry if she 
thonght he did it. She was then begin* 
ning a long harangue upon her good will 
to me, and the hardships she lay under in 
being looked down upon by all the servants 
in theliouse, because she would not join me 
in making up a story against her dear inno- 
cent child, to save me from my Lady's anger. 
Lord Longlands desired her to stop : and 
then asked me what I had done with the 
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lace, which the child had twisted up, and 
which I said was torn. I had, I said, gb- 
ven it to Mrs. Jackson. She was called od^ 
and the lace was prodaced in the state I 
had decribed it. On examining it, my 
Lord called for his son, and taking him on 
his knee, asked him if he remembered the 
story he had told him of the little boy who 
always spoke the truth ? * Yes, papa.' 
said the child. 'Then,' said my Lord, 
^wiU you be a good boy like him, that 
I may love you ?* * Yes, papa.' *• Well, 
then, tell me truly what you did with the 
piece of lace you tore from this P' holding 
up the fragment. The child coloured as 
red as scarlet ; and my Lord kissing him, 
very mildly, and in a cheerful encouraging 
voice, repeated the question, * I— 1 be- 
lieve I hid it, papa,' said he. 

* Where did you hide it my dear P tell 
me truly, and you shall have a ride upon 
the little horse this very evening.' The 
boy looked round for Jenny, as fearing to 
displease her : but her face was hid from 
him by the back of the chair ; and his papa 
seeing how it was, asked if Jenny had hel- 
ped him to hide it P * No, no,' ' Where 
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<ihen bad he put it ?' * He Lad put it/ he 
saifl, * in the back of his coat.' Tbis seem- 
ed very uniatclligible ; but, as he persisted 
in it, my Lord begged of Miss Osbume to 
desire one of the maids to bring all the 
child's clothes into the room . Jenny would 
have gone for them, but was not permitted 
to leave the room. As soon as they were 
brought in. Lord Lin top pointed to the lit- 
tle green coat, which I well remembeied 
him to have worn, and, tarniug it over, 
shewed a rip in the seam, just by the pock- 
et hole, which Miss Osbume enlarged with 
her scissars, and in a moment produced the 
lace. ' You are a good boy, indeed,' ex- 
claimed my Lord, again caressing the child. 
' Now tell me, Charles, whether the piece 
of lace that you threw into the fire was com- 
pletely burned or not P' * I don't know in- 
deed, papa: for I was very naughty; but 
I won't be naughty again, if you will forgive 
me. I did not intend to tear the lace, but 
was only just making a rope of it about my 
neck ; and so Mrs. Mason flew to take it 
from me, and I did not like to have it tak- 
en ; and held it, and we struggled a great 
while— aud — and'— 
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' And you were angry, and threw the 
other piece into the fire, to vex Mrs. Ma- 
son : did you not ?' 

' Yes, papa.' 

' You are an excellent evidence/ cried 
my Lord, ' and shall have the ride I pro- 
mised you : but now mark the consequence 
of being naughty. Look at that woman 
there (turning to Jenny) ; see how she is 
overwhelmed by shame and disgrace, for 
having wickedly persevered in telling a 
wicked lie, which she probably thought 
would never be detected. But liars never 
escape detection ; sooner or later they fall 
into their own snares.' Jenny, loudly sob- 
bing, now fell down upon her knees (o ask 
forgiveness ; but my Lord, waving his hand, 
hade her instantly leave the room, and de- 
liver up to his mother's maid all that she 
had in her charge. * Nor dare, upon your 
life,' cried he, * to approach thits boy, or to 
speak one single word to him while you 
live. Go, vile woman,— had I known your 
character, I should sooner have seen him 
in his grave, than placed him under your 
care ! ' 

I was really sorry lor the poor girl, and 
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Mras bold enough to intercede for her, but 
to no purpose. My Lord was inflexible : 
* for a liar/ he said, ' could have no good 
principle/ * His Lordship acts wisely, 
and nobly/ cried Miss Osbume ; * and 
now that no doubt can rest upon the integ- 
rity of poor Mason, I hope, Madam, you 
will not part with her ?' 

*' I have no wish to part with her/ said 
my Lady, * That is not sufficient/ rejoin- 
ed Lord Longlands : *she has been injur- 
ed, and the injury must be repaired/ Then 
ringing the bell, he desired the housekeep- 
er and Jackson, with all the other servants 
who were at hand, to attend. They quick- 
ly ol)eyed the summons ; very anxious to 
know what was going forward. 

As soon as they were all assembled, my 
Lord addressed them in a speech which I 
shall never forget. * I sent for you,' said 
he, 'in order to inform you, that the wo- 
man who has left the room, is discarded 
from my service, on account of her having 
been guilty of telling a wicked and malici- 
ous lie, in order to throw the blame of a 
trifling accident upon an innocent person. 
It likewise has been proved to our satis&c- 
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tioii, that tlie conduct of this young woman, 
whom she would have injured, has not only 
been blameless, but highly meritorious ; for 
she has shown that she feared God, by 
speaking the truth before him with an up- 
right heart. For what you have suffered, 
Mrs, Mason,' added he, 'both my mother 
and I are heartily sorry ; and my son, who 
was the first occasion of it, is ready to 
make you all the reparation in his power, 
by asking 3^our pardon. — Go, child, and 
ask Mrs. Ma^on to forgive you.' 

I would have prevent4?d his having the 
mortification, but my lord insisted that he 
should ; and then taking from his purse, 
this large gold piece, he presented it to me, 
desiring me to keep it as a memorial of the 
happy consequences that result from a faith- 
ful adherence to the truth and sincerity. 

Here Mrs. Mason showed the gold coin 
to Miss Mary Stewart. And as speak- 
ing ot its history led to digression which 
it is unnecessary to follow, we shall close 
the chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
History of Mrs. Mason conti]|;iued. 

As soon as an opportunity offered for re- 
suming her story, Mrs. Mason, at Mary's 
request, proceeded as follows : — 

My Lord Longlands left the castle in a 
day or Uvo for Merriton Hall ; and on the 
day after his arrival there, he wrote to Miss 
Osburne, to inform her, that he had pre- 
v«ailed on his intended bride to take me- into 
her service as waiting maid ; and hoped 
Miss Osburne would prevail on his mother 
to part with me, to which the old dowager 
did not very readily consent. But though 
she made a great favour of it, it was at 
length happily settled : and on the night that 
Lord and Lady Longlands arrived at the 
castle, after their marriage, I entered on my 
place. I found my young mistress so amia- 
ble, so reasonable, and sweet tempered, that 
ple!ising her would have been an easy task, 
even to one loss disposed to please her 
than I was. I was congratulated by all 
the servants on my promotion, and indeed 
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thought myself the most fortunate being on 
earth, but my happiness was soon overcast ; 
for in the midst of all the bustle of this 
first and only gay season at the castle ^ 
your dear mother, my kind benefactress, 
was seized with a fever of a very malig- 
nant and dangerous nature. She was three 
days ill before the dowager lady could he 
persuaded that any thing ailed her but a 
cold ; but when the doctor was at last 
sent for, and explained the nature of her 
complaint, all communication was cnt off 
between the tower and the other parts of 
the house ; and, as I had already exposed 
nyself to the infection^ I was at my earn- 
est entreaty, permitted to remain with the 
dear sufferer, whom I nursed night and day 
for several weeks. Nor did I ever catch 
the infection, from which I was preserved 
under providence, by the attention I paid 
to the doctor's advice ; for though the wea- 
ther was then cold, I followed his directions 
in keeping the windows constantly up, so 
that a current of fresh air passed continu- 
ally through the room, which was a great 
comfort to tbe patient, and I believe tend- 
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ed more to her recovery than all the medi- 
eiues she swallowed. 

At length, thank God, she did recover ; 
and oh, how much did she then over- rate 
the little service I had had it in my power 
to perform I For what did I more than 
was my honnden doty? Never shall I 
forget the day she first was permitted to go 
down stairs. With what unfeigned piety 
did she return thanks to the Almighty for 
preservation ! How earnestly did she pray, 
that the life He had preserved might he 
spont in His service, and in the service of 
her fellow creatures ? And it was so spent ; 
I am certain that it was, though I, alas ! 
had no longer the henefit of beholding her 
example: for, before she recovered, my 
Lord and Lady had set off for England, 
and had reached their seat in Yorkshire, 
to which I was ordered to follow them by 
the stage-coach. 

I was much agitated at the thoughts of 
leaving the castle, though I expected to re- 
turn to it with my lady in the following 
summer. But it had been my little world, 
and I was a stranger to all without its walls ; 
and^ where I was goings I should have no 
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kind Miss Osburne to direct and counsel 
me ; no one who cared for me as Jackson 
did ; or the old housekeeper, for whom I 
regularly knit a pair or two of lamb's wool 
stockings every year as long as she lived. 
I went away loaded with keepsakes from 
her and from Jackson, and indeed from all 
the servants in the family, who vied with 
each other in showing their good will. I 
did not see the dowager countess; but 
Jackson told me, she was in such bad hu- 
mour at my Lord taking his son away to 
school, that she could not see any one with 
pleasure who was going to his house. Your 
poor mamma suffered more from this bad 
temper ot the old lady than the servants 
did ; but she neither complained of it her- 
self, nor would suffer a complaint of it to 
be made before her. I durst not even drop 
a hint of it when we parted, which we did 
with many tears on both sides. 

1 was received very graciously by my 
amiable mistress, and had the comfort of 
finding a very well regulated family, where, 
though there was a number of servants, 
there was no confusion, every one's busi- 
ness being so well ordered and so distinctly 
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defined. My lady in arranging her lioase« 
Hold, was much indebted to the advice of 
an old aunt, a maiden lady who lived with 
her, and who had a great deal of good sense, 
and with a soher and religions turn of mind, 
was at the same time so lively and cheerful, 
that her company was liked by young and 
old. 

The family soon went to London, where 
my lord and lady were obliged to go to 
great assemblies, and to places of public 
amusement, as other great {)eople do ; but 
Miss Maiden never went to any of these 
places, and when they wore out, spent all 
her time in reading. As her eyes were 
weak, she was obliged to employ her maid 
to read for her, which the poor girl thought 
a grievous task. Upon her complaining of 
it to me, I told her how willingly I should 
relieve her, if she could prevail on her lady 
to accept my services. On the first even- 
ing that she happened to be alone, I was 
accordingly sent for. The book that she 
was then engaged in was a history of the 
Old World, before the coming of our Savi- 
our. The subject was new to me, and the 
names were^many of them very hard but ; 
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as I took pains, I soon got into the way of 
pronouncing them. And Mips Maiden ob- 
serving that I took pleasure in understand- 
ing what I read, was so kind as to take the 
trouble of explaining to me all the difficult 
passages. She said she was sensible, that 
to one liko me, it could be of little conse- 
quence to know what had been done so many 
years ago by great kings and warriors, but 
that there was no sort of knowledge with- 
out its use. That the observations I made 
upon the consequences of the pride, vain 
glory, and ambition of those conspicuous 
characters of whom we read, would improve 
the powers of my undorstanding, and open 
my mind to perceive the value of those Chris- 
tian principles which lead to peace here, 
and happiness hereafter : and would prove, 
that it was not in the power of all the riches 
or all thM glory of the world, to give co"n- 
tent ; for, that to fear God, and to keep his 
commandments, was the end of life. I 
learned a great deal from the comments of 
this good lady, upon what I read to her ; 
and as all her instructions were given with 
a view to strengthen me in the performance 
of duty, I have reason to be thankful for 
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such an opportunity of improvement. Du- 
ring tliB (ive years that she lived, I conti- 
iiuod to bo her reader every winter ; for it 
was only in winter that she was ever left 
alone by my lady, who, when in the coun- 
try, lived a very domestic life. She had all 
this time but one drawback on her happi- 
ness — the want of children; but at length 
this blessing also wsls granted ; and in the 
sixth year of her marriage sbe produced a 
daughter. The joy of this event was cloud- 
ed by the death of her good aunt, who ex- 
pired after a short illness, before Lady Har- 
riet was six weeks old. Uer death was the 
death of the righteous, full of faith, and 
hope, and joy. She saw that it would be a 
loss to my lady, whose only fault was an 
extreme indolence of t4?mpHr. But she did 
what she could to counsel her against the 
consequences ; and, among other pieces of 
advice, recommended it to her, to place the 
whole management of her nursery under 
my care. My lady told me this, when she 
proposed it to me, and told me also the rea- 
sons she bad given, which were too honour- 
able for me to repeat. I knew nothing of 
the management of children, but resolved 
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to fiilfil the trust to the best of my abilities^ 
and to spare no pains to learn the best modes 
of treating them in sickness and in health. 
As the family increased, my duties enlarged; 
but the only, and the perpetual difficulty 
with which 1 had to strugf^le, arose from 
the obstinacy and self-sufficiency ol the 
nur.-^cs. Knowing, however, that I had the 
authority of my lord and lady on my side, 
I generally prevailed ; and, after two or 
three months, brought them into my wa^'s ; 
but I saw enough to convince me, how sad- 
ly off the children of great families must be, 
when they are left altogether to the manage- 
ment of such sort of people. 

Finding it to be the great object with 
the nurses to save themselves trouble, I 
laboured to convince them, that, by firmly 
adhering to my plan, they would most cer- 
tainly attain tlieir end : for that nothing 
could be so troublesome ai^ children, whose 
tempers were spoiled by mismanagement. 
Very little trouble, indeed, did these little 
darlings cost to any of them ; and as to 
myself, the constant vigilance with which 
I watched over them, was a source of plea- 
sure and delight — JFrom being always 
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kindly treated, and having their little hu- 
mour8 checked in the bud, from a certain- 
ty that they would never obtain their ob- 
ject by crying, or by peevishness, they were 
the most docile and tractable little crea- 
tures in the world. They learned to be 
thankful for all that wan done for them, and 
to treat others with respect, as they them- 
selves were treattjd. As they were never 
out of my sight, I could answer for it, that 
they never saw or heard a thing that was 
improper, nor witnessed a single instance 
of falsehood or deceit. You may imagine 
how much I became attached to them, and 
yet it is impossible that you should ; for 
none but a mother, and a fond mother, can 
know what my heart felt, and still feels to- 
wards them. My love for them made every 
thing a pleasure ; and, while a sense of be- 
ing accountable to God for the manner in 
which I discharged my trust increased my 
diligence, I was full of gratitude for being 
appointed to the delightful task. 

Some months after the birth of Master, 
Edward, the fourth and last of her children, 
went with my lord to Scotland, to pay 
a visit to the countess-dowager^ whom 
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they had never seen since the year they 
were married ; owing to some quarrel ahout 
an estate, which the old lady would not give 
up to my lord, though he had a right to it, 
and she had no other child hut himself. 
But her lieart was set upon the world ; and 
when that is the case, it signifies little whe- 
ther people be poor or rich, for they still 
think they can never have enough ; and 
though they have much more than they can 
use, they go on craving and craving for 
more, till tliey drop into the grave. So it 
was with the old lady, who grew fonder of 
money every year she lived ; and though 
she would not part with the estate, she was 
brought to forgive my lord for claiming it, 
and expressed a wish to see him, which his 
lady urged him to comply with. 

I should much have liked to have gone 
with them, hut they resolved on leaving all 
the children under my care in Yorkshire, 
except Master Merriton, the elder of the 
two young gentlemen, who was to accom- 
pany them, attended by the woman who had 
been his nurse. 

The two young ladies, and the infant 
with his nurse, were left entirely to my care ; 
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and, thank God, all that I undertook to do 
for them proposed. In order to he ahle to 
instruct them, I was at pains to instruct 
myself. Lady Charlotte, though little more 
than five years old, could read very pretti- 
ly ; and, in reading, neither she nor any oi 
the other children ever had another mis- 
tress ; nor had I any trouhle in teaching 
them ; for though I gave them very short 
lessons, I had got the way of making them 
attend to their book while they were enga- 
ged with it, and took care that they should 
never find it wearisome. When my lord 
and lady returned, they expressed the high- 
est satisfaction with the progress that their 
children had made ; and, to show their sa- 
tisfaction, made ine a handsome present, 
which was more precious to me, on account 
of its being a proof of approbation, than 
ten times its value. I Was not, however, 
to get leave to enjoy it in peace ; fori soon 
observed that it had stirred up the envy of 
Mrs. Dickens, who^ during the time they 
had been in Scotland, had insinuated herself 
into my lady's favour in an extraordinary 
manner, and conscious of her influence, she 
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took every occasion of showing that she 
would not be directed by roe. 

The girl who kept Master Edward had 
been in a manner brought up to the busi- 
ness under my immediate eye ; she was a 
staid and sober person, of good principles^ 
and very diligent in the discharge of her 
duty ; but she soon became the object of dis- 
like to Mrs. Dickens, who, as I afterwards 
found, told my lady in secret a thousand lies 
of the poor girl. All now went wrong. 
Contention followed contention. I gave up 
many things for the sake of peace : every 
thing indeed, except where the interests of 
the children were at stake ; but there I 
thought it my duty to be iirm. 

I shall not trouble you with an account 
of all the arts which this wicked woman 
employed to effect her purpose, and she did 
effect it : for she had contrived to make my 
lady think, that I set my judgment above 
hers, and boasted of having more authority 
in the nursery than her ladyship had, and 
that all the people in it were my servants. 
My lady was too indolent to make strict 
inquiry into the truth. Mrs. Dickens had* 
made herself agreeable by flattering her 
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aboot the children^ whom she praised as if 
they had been more than human creatures ; 
while I, wishing my lady to throw her praise 
and blame into the proper scales, was at 
pains to point out their faults, as well as 
their perfections. Still, however, my lady 
had too much regard for me to hurt my 
feelings. 

In order to gratify Dickens, without ap-* 
pearing to blame me, she, on our going up 
to town, told me, that my lord and she had 
resolved on making an alteration in the 
establishment ; to place the two young ladies 
under my care, and the children in the nur- 
sery under the care of Dickens. 

I had nothing to do but to obey. An 
apartment was fitted up for the young ladies 
and me, immediately under the nursery, 
which was at the very top of the house. It 
consisted of a sitting-room, in which was a 
settee bed for me to sleep on, and it opened 
with folding doors into a small room, in 
which were two field beds for the young la- 
dies. I had reason to rejoice in the change, 
for I once more lived in peace ; but I was 
not without anxiety on account of the dear 
iofanti^ as I by no means thought the wo- 
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man, wbo had been taken on Mrs. Dickens 
recommendatton to supply the place of Peg- 
gy, was at all equal to the charge. Bat as 
my opinion was not asked, I had no right 
to give it, nor indeed had I many opportu- 
nities of observation, as our establishments 
were quite distinct. We came to town in 
November, and it was now the end of 
March; the 28th was Mr. Merritons 
birth-day, who was then three years old. 
It was kept with great pomp and splendour ; 
all the first company in London were invit- 
ed to the great ball that was given on the 
occasion ; and as the house-keeper had a 
great deal to do, I, after the young ladies 
went to bed, gave her ail the assistance in 
my power, which kept me up long beyond 
my usual time. I was very much fatigued, 
and consequently, very much inclined to 
sleep ; but sleepy as I was, the habit of 
watchfulness was so strong in me, that I 
awakened at every little noise that stirred. 
I thought I heard a sort of crackling in the 
nursery over my head, and sat up to listen ; 
but it ceased, and I again returned to rest. 
In about half an hour I was again awaken- 
ed. The room was fuU of smoke^ and tbe 
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smell of fire so stroBg, that I had but a 
moment for recollection ; but, tbank God, 
my presence of mind did not forsake me. 
I flew to tbe beds of my little charge ; and 
taking up Lady Harriet in my arms, and 
dragging Lady Charlotte half asleep after 
roe, I hastened to the stairs : the smoke 
came from above, so that as we went down, 
we breathed more freely, and reached my 
lady's room in an instant. The door was 
unbolted— it was no time for ceremony — I 
rushed in ; but mindful of my lady's situa- 
tion, I spoke as calmly as in such circum- 
stances was possible. I entreated them in- 
stantly to rise, but did not wait to say more ; 
ioTj seeing the smoke increase, I hastened 
on with the children, crying out * fire !' to 
alarm the servants above and below. 

The house-keeper was the first to hear 
me : to her I left the children, and again 
flew up stairs. I met my lord carrying my 
lady in his arms, calling out for help ; but 
1 did not stop, for I knew they were in 
safety. 

I was soon at the foot of the nursery 
stairs. But oh ! what smoke had I then 
to pass through ! how I got through it, God 
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only knows ; for it was his Almighty arm 
that suppdrted me. On opening the nursery 
door, the flames burst out upon me ; but I 
had a thought how it would be, and had 
wrapped myself in a blanket, which I knew 
the flames would not lay hold of, as they 
would upon my cotton nightgown. I could 
not speak for suffocation ; but getting to the 
first of the two beds, I dragged off the clothes 
from Mrs. Dickens^ which was all I could 
do to awaken her. I then seized the child, 
who slept in a little bed beside her, and was 
making my way out, when the little infant 
set up a scream. He slept with his maid 
in a detached bed, to which the flames had 
not yet reached, but all between was in a 
rlaze. I teade a spring, and reached the 
place ; but no maid was there only the child 
alone. I snatched him up between my 
arm, and, again passing by her, made an 
effort to call out to poor Dickens. She 
started up, and I thought followed me ; bat 
this effort to save her had nearly cost me 
dear ; for I thought I should have expired 
instantly. 

Providence restored my strength, and 
darting through the flames, I got to the 
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top of the stairs, where, I believe, I faint- 
ed, for I fell down the whole of the flight 
altogether senseless ; nor do I remember 
any thing further, till I found myself in a 
strange bed, with strange faces round me. 

I ealled out to ask if the children were 
safe ? * They are ; they are safe 1 return- 
ed a voice which I knew to be my lord's. 
He advanced to my bed-side. ' You are 
my preserver, Mason,' said he ; * thank 
God you are restored to life. We shall 
never forget that you have saved us and 
oars from destruction. Think, in the mean 
time, of nothing but of taking care of your- 
self.' 

Pain now reminded me of the escape I 
bad made. The pain I.suiFered was jp- 
deed excessive ; nor could it be otherwise, 
for I had broken my thigh bone in the fall, 
and dislocated the joint immediately above ; 
so that I soon knew that lameness for life 
would be Tny portion. But the thoughts 
of having been instrumental in saving the 
lives of the family was a cordial which kept 
up my heart. Still, however, I was very 
anxious to learn all the particulars of the 
sad disaster. The nurse who took care of 
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me, would tell me Dothing. It was of no 
use to ask the surgeons ; for tbey only de- 
sired me to be quiet, and to give myself no 
anxiety. 

In a few days the house-keeper came to 
see me, and though she resolved to be ex- 
tremely cautious, she could not resist the 
temptation of being the first to tell me all. 

* I was scarcely in my senses with the 
fright/ said she, ' but flew, as you desired 
me, to awaken the servants. And men 
and women were all up in a minute, some 
flying one way, and some another, till my 
lord brought them all to order by his com- 
manding voice. He sent one to alarm the 
neighbours ; one for the Are engines ; and 
one. over the way to the Colonel's, to ask 
for shelter for the family ; and, placing my 
lady in a chair by the parlour door, he ran 
up stairs again in distraction, thinking his 
sons were lost. The smoke was so thick 
he did not see you, but he heard you fall, 
and received his children from your arms, 
though you knew nothing of it. Two of 
the men were at his back ; and he made 
them lift you, and carry you over with the 
rest ; for my lady was by this time carried 
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over likewise, and all tbe children. In the 
midst of this bustle some one called ont for 
James ; but no one had seen him. I went 
to his door^ but it was locked. At last he 
answered. '^ Don't you know that the 
house is on fire ?" cried I. He first swore, 
and then blessed himself, but out he came 
sure enough, and who came with him, do 
yon think, but Sally, the saucy minx, cry- 
ing and screaming that she was ruined ! 
she was ruined ! 

" Ruined !" cried I, " who cares for 
your being ruined P but what will you say 
to setting my lord^s house on fire, and burn- 
ing all the family in their beds!" No 
more time was there for speaking ; the 
staircase was all in a blaze ; the flames 
Came with such speed that little could be 
saved, even out of my lord's room, except 
papers, and such like. We were all obli- 
ged to fiy with what we had on, and all 
were safe except poor Mrs. Dickens.' 

* And did she perish !' cried I, in great 
agony. ' O yes, poor soul,' returned the 
housekeeper, ' she did indeed perish ! Ne- 
ver was there any thing so' horrid^ or so 
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Bliocking ! God in his mercy preserve us 
all from sacli a dreadful end I' 

Here poor Mrs. Nelson perceiving how 
much I was agitated, and recoUecdng that 
she had heen warned against telling me 
the woeful tale^ stopped short to comfort me, 
and entreated that I would deny having 
heard any thing of the matter from her. 

' O no,' said I, ' Mrs. Nelson ; let us 
never allow ourselves to depart from truth ; 
it is the beginning of all iniquity. But O 
that unhappy woman ! hurried into eternity 
with all her sins upon her head ; without a 
moment, a single moment, to pray for mer- 
cy on her soul. And yet, perhaps, she 
might, perhaps— 

* No, no,' cried Mrs. Nelson, * she was 
in no state to pray ; for she was in u state 
of intoxication, utterly deprived of her sen- 
ses. Sally has confessed all. You never 
heard such plans of wickedness. Sally, it 
appears, had been her emissary and confi- 
dant, when they lived together at Sir Wil- 
liam Blendon's. And it was with a view 
to getil^er to be under her, that she fell out 
with Peggy, and got her turned off, and 
got all the management of the nursery to 
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herself. Then they went on at full career, 
no one to controul them, going out, one or 
other of them, night after night, to the 
feasts and junketings which in this wicked 
town go on among servants all the winter. 
And ibr the men servants, there may to be 
sure 'be some excuse, for you know, poor 
fellows, they never get leave to go to bed 
till morning, and it cannot be expected that 
they should sit and mope alone ; but then 
when they carouse together, they entice the 
maids to meet them, by giving them balls, 
and treats, and such like, of which no good 
can come, nor, to be sure, would any wo- 
man, who regards her character, go to be 
made, as Sally was, queen of the ball. For 
it seems she was greatly taken out, and had 
more lovers than any of them among the 
footmen. Mrs. Dickens did not go to meet 
lovers, but to get drink; and when she 
stayed at home, Sally brought her enough 
to please her : but she never ventured op a 
great dose till near bed time, when she was 
sore of being safe. One night, indeed my 
lady came up to the nursery, when she 
was conscious of being in no condition to 
speak to her, and what do you think the 
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wicked woman did P It makes one's hair 
stand on end to tbink of it ! Why she fell 
down on her knees, and pretended to he 
saying her prayers ! and as my lady would 
not disturb her devotions by speaking, she 
thought she had a fine escape. O poor 
woman ! little did she tbink how soon she 
should be called to answer for this hypo- 
crisy, without a moment's time to pray for 
mercy on her soul ! 

' It seems that on the night of the fire, 
Sally, having an assignation with James, 
pressed her to take even more than her usu- 
al quantity ; and as she was very iar gone, 
she was obliged to help her in taking oiF 
her clothes, and in getting into bed, that 
bed from which she was no more to rise! 
Sally, after having watched till all was 
quiet, put out her candle, as she thought ; 
but she confessed she only turned it down, 
for she never would use an extinguisher, 
and as the candlesticks have wide sockets, 
a long piece of small candle can scarcely be 
put down in them, without the chance of 
turning over : but she did not wait to see 
whether it did or no ; nor is she certain 
whether she might not have let a spark fall 
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into the linen-press, where she had jnst 
been with the candle ; for she says she ne« 
ver had any fear of fire in all her life, and 
whenever she went into a press, always 
thrust the candle before her^ without dread 
or care.' 

' It was/ I said, ^ from the linen-press 
that the flames issued, when I entered the 

room-' 

' That might be/ said Mrs. Nelson ; 
' bat the chair with the candle was just be- 
side it, so there is no saying which took 
fire first.' 

^ And was there no attempt made to save 
Mrs. Dickens P' cried I ; 'did she never 
wakeP' 

• Yen, yes,' said Mrs. Nelson, * she 
awoke, and got to the windows ; the peo- 
ple in the street saw her, and heard her 
screams ; for she screamed most terribly ! 
and they got a ladder, and put it up, and 
thought to have brought her down on it, 
bat before any one could make the top, the 
floor fell in, and she disappeared.' Here 
Mrs. Mason was obliged to pause, so much 
was she agitated with the recollection of 
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this dreaded scene. When she had a litde 
recovered, she proceeded^ as will be found 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Mason's Story concluded. 

• 

As soon as the doctors thought it safe 
for me to speak to them, the children were 
brought to see me : and you may imagine 
what joy it gave me to embrace the little 
darlings, and to hear them tell me, that 
they knew I had saved their lives; and 
that God had permitted me to save them, 
because he loved me for being good. Pret- 
ty little creatures ! I shall never forget 
how their fond expressions went to my 
heart. They \vere attended by Peggy, 
who was sent for by my Lady, and taken 
back into her service as soon as she learn- 
ed all the history of the impositions prac- 
tised by Dickens to get her away. 

I was however, grieved by the bad ac- 
counts of my lady s health. She continued 
poorly, and my lord thinking she would be 
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better in the country, took a furnished 
h^Qse at Richmond^ about eight miles from 
London, where she was shortly afterwards 
delivered of a dead child. Her recovery 
was long doubtful ; and by the doctor's ad- 
vice, my lord went ivith her to spend the 
summer at Clifton, near the Bristol hot- 
wells : which seemed to me like a sentence 
of death ; for it is there that people who 
have consumptions are, if able to afford it, 
sent to die. But it pleased God, that my 
lady i^ould not he taken from her family 
so soon. 

By the time that I was able to go to 
Clifton, which was about the middle of Ju- 
ly, I found her restored to her usual health. 
1 could then only walk on crutches, but I 
was so weaned of doing nothing, that I was 
very anxious to resume my duty ; and as I 
had one of my lord's carriages to travel in^ 
I could suffer nothing from the journey. 

r was extremely anxious before leaving 
London to see Sally, who had been repre- 
sented to me as suffering under all the hor- 
rors of remorse, on account of the misfor- 
tunes she had occasioned ; but it was not 
till after many messages that I could pre- 
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vail on her to come to me. Slie^ however^ 
came at length ; and began, as soon as she 
saw me, to profess her sorrow for what I 
had suffered, and to beg my forgiveness. 
She wept bitterly ; and, hoping that her 
heart was touched by penitence, I endea- 
voured to comfort her, by expatiating on 
the mercies of God, and on the hopes that 
were held forth in the gospel to those who 
truly repented of their sins. 

It was a language she did not under- 
stand, for she had been brought up in de- 
plorable ignorance ; and told me she had 
never heard any body speak of such things, 
but a neighbour, who was a Methodist, and 
that she thought it had been all tabernacle 
talk. It was Very melancholy to hear a 
woman, in whom the greatest of all posd- 
bld trusts had been reposed, acknowledege 
herself thus ignorant of all the doctrines of 
Christianity. What wonder that her mo- 
ral conduct should^ have been so bad ;*for 
^on what foundation can the moral conduct 
of one in her station, or indeed in any sta- 
tion, rest, when you take away the fear of 
God? 

Hoping that I might by my instractions 
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make some impression npon her miad, I 
spared no pains with this unfortanate crea- 
ture : and might, I really believe, have suc- 
ceeded in confirming her good resolutions, 
had she not been laid hold of by some en- 
thusiasts, who laboured at what they called 
her conversion. Before any goodliabit had 
been formed, and while her mind was yet 
in a state of profound ignorance, her ima- 
gination was so warmed by their discour- 
ses, as to make her boast of being in a state 
of grace ; and before I left London her di<> 
vine raptures were quoted by some of these 
pious visionaries, as a proof of saintship. 
But, alas ! the fire of zeal was soon ex- 
hausted ; and the poor creature being des- 
titute of solid principle, and considering 
herself in a state of reprobation, flew to 
the society of her former associates, as a 
resource from thought. The consequences 
were dreadful : she was soon plunged into 
vice, and died in misery : but this did not 
come to my knowledge for several years. 

On going to Clifton, I was received by 
my lord and lady more like a friend than a 
servant. They indeed told me that I was 
to be a servant no longer ; for that I was 
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Iienceforth to be English governess to tbeir 
children y with a salary of thirty pounds a 
year. A Swiss governess for the young 
ladies had been already some weeks with 
them ; and though, I confess, I had a sort 
of prejudice against her at first, on account 
of her being a foreigner, I soon found that 
she was a person of great integrity, and 
had a truly pious and amiable mind. She 
ivas as agreeably disappointed in me as I 
"was in her ; for she thought it impossible 
that a person could be so suddenly raised, 
-without assuming some airs of arrogance 
and self-conceit. But I had seen enough 
of this to be upon my guard, lest my heart 
should be puffed up ; and had always thought 
it a base thing in a person who saw them- 
selves regarded more than others, to take 
advantage of it for the indulgence of their 
own capricious humours. For twelve years. 
Mademoiselle and I went on hand in hand, 
labouring for the good of our pupils ; and 
had the pleasure of seeing them grow up 
under our eyes, promising to be blessings 
to the land, and the pleasure and glory of 
all their connections. 

My lord and lady doated on their chiI-< 
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.dreti ; tod well they might, for never were 
any like them. The young ladies so grace- 
ful, so sweet tempered^ and so accomplish- 
ed I and the young gentlemen^ so well-be- 
haved, and at the same time so clever, that 
all their masters said, they learned better 
and faster than any scholars they had. 
Xiady Charlotte was very handsome, and 
had many admirers before she was eigh- 
teen ; but she had no liking to any of them, 
and said, she would never marry any one 
whom she could not look up to as a h-iend 
and guide. She was just nineteen, when 
young Sir William Bandon came to spend 
the Christmas holidays at the Park ; and 
I soon perceived, by the way she spoke- of 
him, that his intentions were agreeable to 
her. We went up to town, and Sir Wil- 
liam soon after declared himself. My lord 
was highly pleased with his character ; so 
that every thing was soon agreed on, and 
the marriage was to take place at Easter ; 
but, alas ! before Easter, my lord was car-, 
ried off by a fever of less than a fortnight's 
duradon. 

By this event, all our joy was changed 
ioto mourniDg. I could not have felt, more 
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if I had lost a fatber. He was^ indee J, as 
a father to all his dependants. A friend to 
the poor ; and iu his conduct, an example 
to poor and rich. He had great influence ; 
and he made it his business to exert it for 
the glory of God^ and the good of society. 
what a change did his death occasion ! 
succeeded as he was by one so little like 
himself. 

Lord Lintop had indeed never been a 
comfortable son to him ; but my lord left 
him no excuse, for he was the kindest and 
best of fathers. My lady, too, had, from 
the time he was a boy, done all in her pow- 
er to gain his aflections ; but he had an in- 
veterate prejudice against her, on account 
of her being a stepmother— a prejudice 
which I verily believe, was first sown in 
the nursery by his maid, Jenny Thompson, 
who used always to threaten him with a 
stepmother as with a monster^— and he never 
got the better of the impression. He was 
indeed of a cold and reserved temper, and 
had a very narrow heart. Much inclined 
to avarice, except upon his own pleasures, 
and they were all of the selfish sort. 

As my lord died without a will^ he ]m<« 
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yiiediately entered upon posseseioii of alU 
My lady having nothing at her disposal bat 
her own fortune, and her jointure, which 
wae to he sare very great ; yet I thought it 
a sad thing to see her and her children tam- 
ed oaty as it were, of her own house, and 
head. But to her, alas ! it was of no con* 
sequence where she went; the hand of death 
was on her, and in tliree months she follow- 
ed my lord to the grave ! 

' I ^d I must pass over this,' said Mrs. 
Mason, wiping the tears from her eyes : 
' there's no need of distressing you with an 
account of all my sorrows. li was the 
least of them, that I found myself without 
a home ! I had saved of my wages about 
one hundred and fifty pounds, which my 
lord's steward had placed out for me, at five 
per cent in the public funds. Lady Char- 
lotte, upon her marriage, presented me with 
fifty more, and promised to give me twenty 
pounds a year, until her own brother, Mr. 
Merriton, should come of age. I would 
have refused the annuity, but she insisted 
on it, saying, she was ashamed it was so 
little ; but that Lord Longlands' taking ad-* 
vantage of a clause in h^r mother's settle- 
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ment, had refused paying her fortune dll 
her brother Edward was of age : and then/ 
saidshe^ * Mrs. Mason/ throwing her arms 
affectionately around my neck^ ^then we 
may all be happy/ She had written to her 
brothers she said ; for I forgot to mention, 
that they had the year before been sent 
abroad to their travels with their tutor, and 
are now, I believe in Switzerland, where 
Lady Charlotte and Sir William are to see 
them in their way to Italy. They pressed 
me to accompany them ; and while I hoped 
that Lady Harriet would be left at home, I 
wished to stay, that I might be near her ; 
but at length the guardians consented that 
she should go with h^r sister ; so I was at 
once bereft of them all. 

Thus have I been suddenly, in the course 
of a few months, deprived of all my earthly 
comforts, and thrown from a state of ease 
and luxury, into a state of comparative in- 
digence. But how ungrateful should I be 
to God, were I to repine I How rich would 
my poor mother have thought herself with 
thirty pounds a year ! nay, with the half of 
that sum. Ill would it then become me to 
murmur at the wise dispensations of Provi«* 
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deuce, which has doubtless been ordered uot 
less in wisdom than in mercy. My first 
thoughts were to go into a lodging in Lon- 
don, and take in needle work, by which I 
should be able to earn a sufficiency for the 
supply of all my wants. But, from being 
unable to take exercise, good air has be- 
come so essential to my health, that I dread* 
ed the consequences of being pent up in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of that immense 
place ; and had besides such a hankering 
after my native country, that I wished of 
all things to return to it. While I was still 
hesitating, a young man who came up to 
London to seek a situation as a gardener, 
brought a letter from a niece of Jackson's, 
with whom I had continued to correspond ; 
and by his conversation, concerning all the 
friends of my youth, increased my desire of 
revisiting scenes that were still dear to my 
recollection. He told me of a cottage near 
Hill Castle that was now empty, and advis- 
ed me to ask it of the young earl, who 
could not surely refuse such a trifle to one 
who had lived so long in the family, and to 
whom, as he said^ the family owed much 
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obligation. Bat be was mistaken. I pe- 
titioned for it, and was refused. 

Ferbaps to soften tbe refusal I was at tbe 
same time told, tbat Lord Longlands bad 
resolved against baving any cottages on bis 
estate, and was to bave tbem all destroyed. 

* True,' said Miss Mary, *it is very true, 
indeed. My fatber was directed to give 
orders for tbat purpose, but took tbe liberty 
of remonstrating. All tbat be could do^ 
however, was to prevent tbe poor cotturs 
from being turned out for anotber term ; but 
tbey are all to go at Martinmas : and, as 
fast as tbeir bouses are empty, tbey are to 
be thrown down. The cottage you wish for 
is already demolished to the very ground, 
and has left tlie place so desolate ! It goes 
to one's heart to see it. But after refusing 
it to you, the owner can have no heart. I 
hope you will never ask another favour 
from him while you live ?' 

* I hope I shall have no need,' replied 
Mrs. Mason. * But though I should have 
been thankful for his granting my request, 
I have no right to resent his refusing me.' 

^ And I shall thank him for refusing yoa, 
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if it brings you to live nearer us/ said Miss 
Mary. 

^ Thoagh I shall be at doable tbe distance, 
still it won't be far/ returned Mrs. Mason, 
' I am to take up my residence at Glen- 
barnie/ 

^ At Glenbumie !' repeated Miss Mary ; 
' what place can there be at Glenbnmie fit 
for you to Hye in ?' 

' O I shall make it fit/ said Mrs. Mason ; 
' and if I am so happy as to be usefiil to the 
good people there, I shall think myself for- 
tunate in my choice. On being refused by 
Lord Longlands, I gave up all thoughts of 
settling on his territories, and made inqui- 
ries ui tbe neighbourhood of Merriton. 
Through the friends of the young man I 
have already mentioned, I heard that the 
only relation I have in the world, was mar- 
ried to one of the small farmers in Glen- 
burnie, and to this couple I applied to take 
me as a lodger. I had great difficulty in 
bringing them to the point, as they feared 
I would not be pleased with the accommo* 
dation ; but at length I so far succeeded, 
that I fixed to live with them three months 
upon trial, and that at the end of that time 
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we should each he at liberty to separate 
without offence. From all that I have 
heard^ no situation could he more suitable 
to my purpose. In a place where money 
is scarce, my income, slender as it is, may 
he useiul. After a life of full employment, 
I could not he happy in idleness ; and a« 
these good people have a large family, I 
shall have among them^ constant employ- 
ment, in the way that hahit has rendered 
most delightful to me, that of training youth 
to usefulness and virtue. 

Miss Mary hegan to express her fears of 
the trouble which Mrs. Mason was about 
to bring upon her o\m head, when her fa- 
ther entered ; and from the way in which he 
spoke upon the subject, she soon saw that 
he had already discussed it, and knew Mrs. 
Mason's determination to be unalterable. 
They, however, prevailed upon her to re- 
main their guest for another night ; and ob- 
tained her promise, that if her situation at 
Glenburnie proved uncomfortable, she wovld 
return to Gowan-brae. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Domestic sketches — Picture of Glenburnie— i 
View of a Scotch Cottage in the last cen- 
tury. 

♦ 

Early on the following morning, Mr. 

Stewart and Misg Mary met to consult to- 
gether, upon tb^ means they should employ 
to render Mrs. Mason's situation at the far- 
mer's somewhat comfortable ; and after some 
deliberation, resolved, that they wonld post- 
pone all preparations for that purpose, till 
they had visited the place, and seen what 
the house afforded. 

In the course of their conversation. Miss 
Mary expressed her surprise, that so good 
a couple as the Earl and Countess of Long- 
lands, should not have thought it an incum- 
bent duty, to make an ample provision, for 
one who had rendered them such important 
services. 

' You are mistaken,' said Mr. Stewart, 
they were not deficient in gratitude ; and, 
to my certain knowledge, intended to set- 
tle on her a very liberal independency. Bnt 
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my lord was still in the prime of life^ and 
thought he had many years to live. He 
therefore delayed to do, what he imagined 
might at any time he accomplished : and 
after his death, his lady, who was always 
indolent, gave herself up to the indulgence 
of grief so as utterly to forget every duty ; 
but of this you will hare no hint from Mrs. 
Mason : for hers is truly a good mind, and 
one that sees every thing in the best light. 
She knows not what I have endeavoured to 
do for her with the present lord ; and she 
shall never know it, for it would only hurt 
her to be assured of his total want of lib- 
erality and gratitude/ 

Mr. Stewart was here interrupted by the 
unexpected entrance of his eldest daughter, 
and her friend Mrs. Flinders, whose ani- 
mated looks bespoke the near prospect of 
some new scheme of pleasure. After a few 
preliminary remarks on the fineness of the 
season, &c. <&c. Mrs. Flinders gradually 
disclosed the purpose of her visit, which 
was no other than to obtain Mr. Stewart s 
consent to his daughter's accompanying her 
to the Edinburgh races. Mr. Stewart was 
on many accounts adverse to the proposal ; 
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nor did Mrs. Flinder'g assurances of the 
great advantages to be derived to a yonng 
lady, from being seen in public, and intro- 
duced to all tbe people of fasbion at tbe 
races, produce tbe least alteration in bis sen- 
timents. Bat be bad not firmness to resist 
the torrent of entreaty : and after be bad 
permitted a reluctant consent to be extorted 
from bim, tbe remaining articles were easily 
adjusted. His daugbter bad no difficulty 
in obtaining from bim tbe money sbe tbougbt 
requisite for tbe purcbase of new dresses ; 
and ber sister, ever willing to promote ber 
gratification, promised to pack up, and send 
ber, witb otber tbings, some bandsome or- 
naments, tbat bad been presented to ber by 
a near relation, to wbom sbe bad paid at- 
tention in a fit of illness. 

Elated witb ber victory, Bell seemed to 
tread on air ; and after sbe got into tbe car- 
riage, called out to ber sister, tbat sbe 
sbould write ber a full account of tbe race 
week. Sbe bowed graciously to berfatber, 
as tbe carriage drove off; but be appeared 
not to notice tbe salute. Pensive and dis- 
satisfied, be returned to tbe bouse, and 
found Mary with Mrs* Mason^ giving ber 
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an accoant of all that had just passed. 
* Well, sidd he, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Mason, ^ you have heard of the new trou- 
ble that has been prepared for me by this 
giddy woman, to whom Bell has unfortu- 
nately attached herself? These races : 
How unfit a scene for a young woman in 
my daughter's station ; and under how un- 
fit a conducter will she there appear ; I 
wish had been more firm ; but I could 
not. O that bhe were not too headstrong 
to take advice, and tooself-suiRcient to think 
than she stands in need of an adviser. I 
am troubled about her intimacy with these 
Flinders' more than I can express.' 

' But, Sir,' said Mrs. Mason, * have you 
not a right to dictate to your daughter what 
company she ought to keep P If you really 
think Mrs. Flinders an improper associate, 
why do you permit her to go to her house ?! 

' Because,' replied Mr. Stewart, ' I can- 
not bear to see my child unhappy. I have 
not courage to encounter sour looks, and all 
the murmarings of discontent. The girl, 
who is when in good humour so lively and 
engaging, treats every opposition to her 
will as an act of cruel tyranny ; and I caa* 
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not bear being entreated by the child I doat 
on as a tyrant/ 

* Still, my dear Sir/ said Mrs. Mason, 
^ as Miss Stewart is not deficient in under- 
standing, you might, I think, by a little 
firmness, teach her the propriety of submit- 
ing to your will." 

* Alas !' returned Mr. Stewart, ' she al- 
ways thinks herself in the right ; and it is 
impossible, utterly impossible, to convince 
ber, in any instance, that she is otherwise. 
Her mind got a wrong bias from the first, 
and I fear it is now too late to think of 
curing it. But I have myself to blame. 
Had she been brought up with the rest of 
my family, under the watchful eye of their 
dear mother, she would never have been 
thus froward and intractable : yet I know 
not how our other children escaped spoil- 
ing, for my wife was all tenderness and in- 
dulgence.' 

* Your distinction is a just one,' said Mr. 
Stewart, ' but unhappily her grandmother 
conld not discriminate ; and after the death 
of my parents, Bell came home to us, when 
I saw that she was too unmanageable for 
her mother 3 gentle spirit to cootroul ; and 
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I therefore urged sendbg her to a 8cho<4, 
where a daughter of a friend was going : 
hut there, alas ! instead of getting quit of 
her bad habits, she lost the good that coun- 
terbalanced them, and acquired such a love 
of dress, and so many foolish notions about 
gentility, as have utterly destroyed all re- 
lish for domestic happiness. Think of her 
flpng off, as she has done, the very day 
that we expect her brothers home from 
school ! Is it not heartless ?' 

' So she will admit, when she is herself 
a mother,' replied Mrs. Mason. The next 
of her speech was lost ; for from the hark 
of joy which the dogs began to send forth, 
Mr. Sfewart perceived that his sons were 
near at hand, and eagerly flew out to meet 
them. They were already folded in Mary's 
arms, and sprung to their father with all the 
alacrity of confiding love. Every care was 
now forgotten ; without doors and within, 
above stairs and below, all was holiday at 
Gowan*brae. Mrs. Mason, to whom the 
sight of a happy family, afforded one of the 
highest gratifications, was no unmoved 
spectator of the joyiul scene. She readily 
consented to postpone her departure till the 
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following day, and promoted, by tier cheer- 
fulness/ the amusements of the evening. 

In order to gratify the boys, it was pro- 
posed, that the whole party should accom- 
pany Mrs. Mason to Glenbumie, on an 
Irish car, a vehicle well adapted for stich 
excursions, and which was consequently a 
great favourite with the younger part of the 
ikntily. Just as they finished an early din- 
ner, the car was brought to the door. Ro- 
bert, the eldest boy, begged leave to drive, 
to which, as the roads were good, and the 
horse steady, Mr. Stewart made no objec- 
tion. They were all seated in a moment ; 
Mrs. Mason and Mr. Stewart on one side, 
and Mary and her two younger brothers on 
the other. Robert, vaulting into his pro- 
per station, seized the reins ; and, after two 
gentle strokes with the whip, prevailed on 
old Gray to move forward, which he did 
very sagaciously, with less speed than cau- 
tion, until they reached the turnpike road, 
where he mended his pace into a sober-trot, 
which, in less than two hours, brought them 
to the road that turns into the glen, or 
valley of Glenburnie. 

They had not proceeded many paces be** 
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fore tbey were struck with admiration ii(. 
the uncommon wildness of the scene which 
now opened to their view. The rocks which 
now seemed to guard the entrance of the 
Glen were ahmpt and savage, and approach- 
ed so near each other, that one could sup- 
pose them to have been riven asunder to 
give a passage to the clear stream which 
flowed between them. As they advanced, 
the hills receded on ^ther side, making 
room for meadows and com fields, througk 
which the rapid hum pursued its way in 
many a fantastic maze. 

If the reader is a traveller he must know, 
and if he is a speculator in canals he must 
regret, that rivers have in general a tricky 
of running out of the strait line. But how- 
ever they may in this resemble the m^r^l 
.conduct of man, it is but doing justice, to 
these favourite children of nature, to observe, 
that in all their wanderings, each stream 
follows the strict injunctions of its parent, 
and never for a moment loses its original 
character. That our bum had a character 
of its own. no one who saw its spirited 
career could possibly have denied. It did 
not, like the lazy and luxuriant streapis. 
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n^cli glide tbrougli the fertile valleys of 
tke sootby turn and wind in listless apathy^ 
as if it had no other object than the grati* 
fication of ennui or caprice. Alert, and 
impetnons, and persevering, it even from, its 
infancy dashed onward, proud and resolute *, 
and no sooner met with a rebuff from the 
rocks on one side of the Glen, than it flew 
indignant to the other, frequently awaking 
the sleeping echoes by the noise of its wild 
career. Its complexion was untinged by 
the fat of the soil ; for in truth the soil had 
no fat to throw away* But little as it owed 
to nature, and still less as it was indebted 
to cultivation, it had clothed itself in many 
shades of verdnre. The hazel, the birch^ 
and the mountain- ash, were not only scat- 
tered in profusion through the bottom, but 
in many places clang to the very tops of 
the hills. The meadows and corn-fields, 
indeed, seemed very evidently to have been 
encroachments made^by stealih on the syl- 
van reign ; for none had their outlines mark* 
ed with the mathematical precision, in which 
the modern improver so much delights. 
Not a straight line was to be seen in Glen- 
burnie. The very ploughs moved in curves; 
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and, thougli much caxmot be said of tlie 
richness of the crops, the ridges certainly 
waved with all the grace and pride of 
beauty* 

The road which winded along the foot 
of the hills, on the north side of the glen, 
owed as little to art as any country road in 
the kingdom. It was very narrow, and 
much encumbered by loose stones » brought 
down from the hills above by the winter 
torrents. 

Mrs. Mason and Mary were so enchant- 
ed by the change of scenery, which was in- 
cessantly unfolding to their view, that they 
made no complaint of the slowntss of their 
projjiress, nor did ti ey much regret being 
obliged to stop a few minutes at a time, 
where th y foun<i so much to anmse and to 
delight them. But Mr. Stewart had no 
patience at meeting with obstructions, which 
with a little pains, could have been so easily 
obviated ; and. as be walked by the side of 
the car, t^xpatiated upon the indolence of 
the people of the Glen, who though they 
had no otiier road to thn market, could con- 
tentedly go on from year lo year, without 
making an effort to repair it. ^ How little 
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trouble would it cost/ said he, * to tbrow 

the smaller of these loose stones into these 

Loles and ruts, and to remove the larger ones 

to the side, where they would form a fence 

between the road and the hill ! There are 

enough of idle boys in the Glen to efiect 

all this, by working at it for one week 

during the summer. But then their fathers 

must unite in setting them to work ; and 

there is not one in the Glen, who would 

not sooner have his horses lamed, and his 

carts torn to pieces, than have his son em« 

ployed in a work that would benefit his 

neighbours as much as himself!' 

As he was speaking, they passed the door 
of one of these small farmers; and imme- 
diately turning a sharp comer, began to de- 
scend a steep, which appeared so unsafe^ 
that Mr. Stewart made his boys alight, 
whicb they could do without inconvenience, 
and 'j^oiug to the head of the horse, took 
his guidance upon himself. 

At the foot of this short precipice, the 
road again made a sudden turn, and disco- 
vered to them a misfortune which threaten- 
ed to put a stop to their proceeding any 
farther for the present eyening. It was no 
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otber tlian the overtom of a cart of bi^, 
occasioned by tbe breaking down of i&e 
bridge, along wbicb it bad been passing. 
Happily for tbe poor borse tbat drevr tlas 
ill-iated load^ tbe bamess by wbicb' be was 
attached to it was of so firail a nature^ as 
to make little resistance ; so tbat be and 
bis rider escaped unburt from tbe fall, not- 
withstanding its being one of considerable 
depth. 

At first, indeed, neither boy not horse 
were seen ; bnt as Mr. Stewart advanced to 
examine, whether by removing tbe b«v, 
wbicb partly covered tbe bridge, and partly 
bung suspended on the bushes, the rdad 
might still be passable, he beard a child s 
voice in tbe bouow, exclaiming. ■* Come on, 
ye muckle brute ! ye bad as weel come^on ! 
I'll gar ye ! I'll gar ye ! That's a gnde 
beast now; comeawa! That's it! Ay! 
yeVe a gude beast now I' 

As tbe last words were uttered, a little 
fellow, of about ten years of age, was seen 
issuing from the hollow, and pulling ai'ter 
him with all his might, a great long<^baekftd 
clumsy animal of the borse species, though 
Ij^arendy of a ywy muUsl^ temper. 
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. - ^ Toa have met with a sad accident/ said 
Mr. Stewart ; ' how did all this happen P' 

* Yoa may see how it happened, plain 
enough/ returned the hoy ; ^ the brig brak, 
and the cart couppet* 

' And did you and the horse coup like- 
wise P' said Mr. Stewart. 

'O aye, we a' couppet thegither, for I 
was riding on his back.' 

* And where is your father^ and all the 
r«6t of the folk P' 

' Whar sud they be bat in the hayfield P 
Pinna ye ken that we're takin' in our hay P 
John Tamson's and Jamie Forster's was 
in -a wook syne, but we'er ay hynt the 

AU the party were greatly amused by 
the composure which the young peasant 
...evincttd under his misfortune, as well as by 
the shrewdness of his answers ; and having 
learned from him that the hayfield was at 
na great distance, gave him somo halfpence - 
ta hasten his speed, and promised to take 
i^tfe of his horse till he should return with 
•matance. 

He soon appeared^ followed by his father, 
and twQ other men, who ci^me oq, steppbg 
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at tbeir nsaal pace. * Why, farmer/ said 
]Vtr. Stewart, * you have trusted rather too 
loDg to this rotten plank, I think,' (point- 
ing to where it had given way ;) ' if you re- 
member the last time I passed this road, 
which was several months since, I then 
told you that the bridge was in danger, and 
shewed yon how easily it might be re- 
paired ?* 

' It is a' true,' said the farmer, moving 
his bonnet ; but I thought it would do weel 
enough. I spoke to Jamie Forster and 
John Tamson about it ; but they said they 
would no fash themselvfs to mend a brig 
that was to serve a' the folk in the Glen.' 

*But you must now mend it for your 
own sake,' said Mr. .Stewart, ' even though 
a' ilie folk in the Glen should be the better 
for it.' 

Aye, Sir,' said one of the men,' * that's 
spoken like yoursel' ! would every body fol- 
low your example, there would be nothing 
in the world but peace and good neighbour- 
hood. Only tell us what we are to do, and 
I'll work at your bidding till be pit-mirk,* 

* Well,' said Mr. Stewart, ' bring down 
the planks that X saw lying in the barn-yard. 
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mxkA whifiby though you have been obliged 
to step over them every day since tbe stack 
they propped was taken in, have never been 
Hfted. You know what I mean/ 

* O yes. Sir/ said the farmer grinuin, 
* we ken what ye mean weel eneugh : and 
indeed I may ken, for I have fallen thrice 
ow're them since they lay there ; and often 
said they sud be set by, but we coudna be 
-^auhed,* 

While the farmer, with one of the men 
went up, taking the horse with them, for the 
planks in question, all that remained set to 
work, under Mr. Stewart's directions, to 
remove the hay, and clear away the rubbish ; 
Mrs. Mason and Mary being the only idle 
spectators of the scene. In little more than 
half an hour, the planks were laid and co- 
vered with sod, cut from the bank, and the 
bridge now only wanted a little gravel, to 
make it as good as new. This addition, 
however, was not essential towards render- 
ing it passable for tbe car, which was con- 
veyed over it in safety ; but JMr. Stewart 
foreseeing the consequences of its remaining 
in this unfinished state, urged the farmer to 
complete the job on the present evening, 
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and at the same time piiomised to- 
him for the expense. The only asfiwer be 
conld obtain was, ' Ay, ay, we'll do it in 
time, bat I'se warrant ii'll do weel eneu^fhJ 

, Our party then drove off, and at e\'ery 
taming of the road, expressed fresh admi- 
ration at the increasing beanty of tihe scene. 
Towards the top of die Glen, the hills 
seemed to meet, the rocks became more 
freqaent and more prominent, sometimes 
standing naked and exposed^ and eometimes 
peeping over the tops of the rowan-tree and 
weeping birch, which grew in great abim- 
dance on all the steepy banks. At length 
the village appeai'ed in view. It consisted 
of about twenty or thirty thatched cotldges, 
which bat for their chimneys, and the smoke 
that issued from them, might have passed 
for 60 many stables or hog sties, so lilde 
had they to distinguish them as the abodes 
of man. That one horse, at legist, was the 
inhabitant of every dwelling, there was no 
room to doubt, as every door could not on- 
ly boast its dunghill, but had a small cfort 
stuck up on end directly before it; which 
<^BXif though often broken^ and always dk- 
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''tjv ^fisemed ostentatioQsly dieplsyed as a 
ftroof ef wealth. 

In the middle of the village stood the 
kfrk, an hnmhle edifice, which meekly rais- 
ed its head hut a few degrees ahove the 
neigfahoariDg houses. It was however, 
^raoedl by an ornament of peculiar beauty. 
Two fine old ash trees, which grew at the 
«a6t end, spread their proteciiDg arms over 
1^8 low]y roof; and served all the uses of a 
-steeple and belfry ; for on one of the lof- 
tiest of these branches the bell was suspend- 
ed^ whioh,^ on each retumiug Sabbath, 

' * Rang the blest summons to the house of Qod.' 

On the other side of the church-yard 
stood the Manse, distinguished from the 
other houses in the village, by a sash win- 
dow on each side of the door, and garret 
windows above, which shewed that two 
floors were, or might be, inhabited : for in 
tni(h the house had such a sombre air, that 
Mra. Mason, in passing, concluded it to be 
deserted. 

As the houses stood separate from each 
othtr at the distance of many yards, she 
l^d time to Qsm^mplate the tmo» ; and 
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was particularly struck with the numbers 
of children which, as the car advanced, 
poured forth from every little cot to look at 
the strangers, and their uncommon vehicle. 
On asking for John Mac-clarty's, three 
or four of them started forward to of- 
fer themsiflves as guides ; and running be- 
fore the car, turned down the lane towards 
the river, on a road so deep with ruts, that 
though they had not twenty yards to go, it 
was attended with some danger. Mrs. Ma- 
son, who was shaken to pieces by the jost- 
ling , was very glad to alight ; but her limbs 
were in such a tremor, that Mr. Stewart's 
arm was scarcely sufficient to support her 
to the door. 

It must be confessed, that the aspect of 
the dwelling, where she was to fix her resi- 
dence, was by no means inviting. The 
walls were substantial ; built, like the houses 
in the village, of stone and lime ; but they 
were blackened by the mud which the cart 
wheels had spattered from the ruts in win- 
ter ; and on oife side of the door completely 
covered from view by the contents of a great 
dunghill. On the other, and directly under 
the window, was a s<}ua6hy pool^ formed by 
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tbe dirty water thrown from the bonse, and 
in it about twenty young ducks were at this 
time dabbling. 

At tbe threshold of the door, room had 
been left for a paving-stone, bat it had never 
been laid ; and consequently tbe place be- 
came hollow, to the great advantage of the 
young r ducklings, who always found in ic 
a plentiful supply of water, in which they 
could swim without danger. Happily M r. 
Stewart was provided with boots, so that he 
could take a tirm step in it, while he lifted 
Mrs. Mason, and set her down in safety 
within the threshold Bur there an unfore- 
seen danger awaited her, for there the great 
whey pot stood ^ince morning, when the 
cheefce had been made ; >and was at the pre- 
sent moment tilled with cliickens, who were 
busily pickin at the bits ot curd, which 
hud hardened on the sides and cruelly 
mocked theii wishes. Over this Mr. Stew- 
art and Mrs Matron unfortunately stumbled. 
The pot was overturned, and the chickens 
cackling with hideous din, ^ew about in all 
directiuns, some over their heads, and 
Gibers making their way by the pallin (or 
inner door) into tbe house. 
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The accident was attended with no fiir^ 
thw bad consequences, than a little hiart^^ 
npon the shins : and all our party Were n6w 
assembled in the kitchen ; but though th^ 
found the doors of the house open, they saw 
no appearance of any inhabitants. At length 
Mrs. Mac Clarty came in, all out of breathy 
followed by her daughters, two big girls of 
eleven and thirteen years of age. She wel- 
comed Mrs. Mason and her friends, with 
great kindness, and made many apologies 
for being in no better order to receive them ; 
but sud that both her gude man and her« 
self thought that her cusine would have 
stayed at Gowan*brae till alter the fair, as 
they were too far off at Glenbumie to think 
of going to it > though it would, to be sure, 
be ooly natural for Mrs. Mason to like to 
see all the grand sights that were to be set n 
there ; for, to be sure, she would gang to 
many places before she saw the like. Mrs. 
Mason smiled, and asf^ared her she would 
have more pleasure in looking at the line 
vietv from her door than in all the sights 
at the fair. 

* Ay, it's a bonny piece of com to he 
fure, returned Mrs. Mac Clarty, wiih great 
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siomlicity ;/ bat then, what with the trees, 
aiioTrocks, and wimplings o' the barn, we 
hi^ve xu^ room to make parks of ony 
size.' 

. ' Bat were your trees, and rocks, and 
wimplings of the bum, all removed,' said 
Mr. Stewart, ' then your prospect woald be 
worth the lookmg at, Mrs. Mac Clarty : 
would it not P' 

. Though Mr. Stewart's irony was lost 
upon the good woman, it produced a laugh 
among the yonng folks, which she, however, 
did not resent, but immediately fell to busy*- 
ing herself m sweeping iu the hearth, and 
adding turf to the fire, in order to make the 
kij^ule boil for tea; 

/ I think,' said Miss Mary, ' you might 
make^your daughters save you that trouble :' 
looking at the two girls, who stood all this 
time leaning against the wall. 

' poor things,' said their mother, * they 
have not been used to it; they haveeneugh 
of time for wark yet' 

' Depend upon it,' said Mrs. Mason, 
* young people can never begin too soon ; 
yQur eldt'st daughter there will soon be us 
tail as yoQrsell.' 
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* Indeed she's of a stately groatb/ saij 
Mrs. Mac Clarty^ pleased with theohsenr*- 
tion ; ^ * and Jenny there is liccle ahint ber ! 
hut what are they hut haims yet for a' that ; 
In time, I warant, they'll do weel enengli. 
Meg can milk a c»w as weel as I can ^o, 
when she likes/ 

' And does she not always like to ^o all 
she can P' said Mrs. Mason. 

* O, we maona complain/ returned the 
mother, * she does weel eneugh.' 

The gawky girl now began to rub the 
wall up and down with her dirty fingers ; 
but, hapjjily, the wall was of too dusky a 
hue to be easily stained. And here let qs 
remark the advantages which our cottages 
in general possess orer those of our south- 
era neighbours ; theirs being so whitened 
up, that no one can have the comfort of lay<- 
iug a dirty hand upon them, without leav- 
ing the impression ; an inconvenience which 
reduces people in that station, to the neces- 
sity of learning to stand upon their legs, 
wirhout the assistance of their hands; where- 
as in our country custom has rendered the 
hands in standing at a door, or in going up 
or down a stair^ no lees necessary than the 
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tnt, as may be plainly seen in the finger 
marks which meet one's eye in all direc- 
tions. 

Some learned anthors have indeed adda« 
oed this propensity, in support of the theory 
which teaches, that mankind origmally 
walked upon all fours, and that standing 
erect is an outrage on the laws of nature ; 
while others, willing to trace it to a more 
honourable source, contend, that as the pro- 
pensity evidently prevails chiefly among 
those who are conscious of being able to 
transmit the colour of their hands to the 
objects on which they place them, it is de- 
cidedly an impulse of genius, and, in all 
probability, derived from our Pictish an- 
cestors, whose passions for paioting is 
wdl known to have been great and uni- 
versal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A peep behind the curtain— .Hints on gardemng. 

While Mrs. Mac Clarty was preparing 
tea for her guests, Mrs. Mason oast her ex- 
ploring eye on the house and fumitare. She 
fioon saw, that the place they were in serv- 
ed in the triple capacity of kitchen, parlonr^ 
and hed-room. Its furniture was suitably 
abundant. It consisted, on one side, of a 
dresser, over which wer6 shelves filled with 
plates and dishes, which sho/Suppoeed ta.be 
of pewter : but they had been so bedinraied 
by the quantities of fties that sat upon tbiem, 
that she could not pronounce with certainty 
as to the metal they were made of. On-lhe 
shelf that projected immediately nexi the 
dresser, was a number of deU and woodsn 
bowls, of different dimensions, with horn 
spoons, &c. These, though arranged with 
apparent care, did not entirely conceal from 
view the dirty nightcaps and other arti«les, 
that were stuffed in behind. 

Opposite the fire-place were two beds. 
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each inclosed in a aort of [wooden closet, so 
firmly built as to exclude the entrance of a 
breath of air, except in front, where were 
small folding doors, which were now open* 
and exhibited a quantity of yam hung up 
in bunches — affording proof of the good 
wife's industry. The portable furniture, as 
chairs, tables, &c. were all though clumsy, 
of good materials; to that Mrs. Mason 
thought the place wanted nothing but a lit- 
tle attention to neatness, and some more 
light, to render it tolerably comfortable. 

Mies Mary Stewart took upon herself the 
trouble of making tea, and began the ope^ 
ration, by rincing all the cups and saucers 
through warm water ; at which Mrs. Mac 
Clarty was so far from being offended, that 
the moment she perceived her intendon, she 
stepped to a huge dutch press, and having, 
with some difficulty, opened the leaves, 
took from a store of nice linen, which it 
presented to their view, a fine damask nap* 
kin, of which she begged her to make use. 

* You have a noble stock of linen, cou- 
sin,' said Mrs. Mason. 'Few fanners' 
houses in England could produce the Hke ; 
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Imt I think tLis is ratlier too fine for com* 
mon use/ 

* For common use !' cried Mrs. Mac 
Clarty : * na, na, we're no sic fools as pot 
our napery to use ! I have a dizen table-* 
claitbs in that press, thretty years old, that 
were never laid upon a table. They are a' 
o' my mother's spinning. I have nine o' 
my ain makin' forby, that never saw the 
snn but at the bookin washing. Ye needna 
be telling 14s o' England!' 

' It is no doubt a good thing/ said Mrs. 
Mason, ' to have a stock of goods of any 
kind, provided one has a prospect of turn* 
ing them to account ; but 1 confess, I think 
the labour unproiitably employed, which^ 
during thirty years, is to produce no advan- 
tage ; and that lineh of an inferior quality 
would be preferable, as it would certdinly be 
more useful. A towel of nice clean buck- 
a-back would wipe a cup as well, and bet» 
ter, than a damask napkin.' 

* Towels!' cried Mrs. Mac Clarty, 'na, 
na, we mauna pretend to towels: we just 
wipe up the things wi' what comes in the 
gait.' 

On sayiujB^ this^ the good woman^ to show 
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how exactly sbe practised ^bat she spoke, 
pulled oat from between tbe seed tub, and 
her husband's dirty shoes, (which stood be-^ 
Death thr) bench by the fire side,) a long 
blackened rag, and with it rabbed one of 
the pt>wt T plates, with which she stepped 
into the closet for a roll ot butter. * There/ 
says she, * I am sure ye'U say that ye never 
ate better butter in your life There's no 
in a* Glenburnie betrer kye than oar's 
I hope ye'll eat heartily, and I am sure 
ye're heartily welcome/ 

* Look, sister,' cried little William, ' see 
there are the marks of a thamb and two 
fingers ! do scrape it off, it is so nasty !' 

* Dear me,' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, * I 
did na mind that I had been stirring the 
ire, and my hands were a wee sooty ; but 
it win soon scrape off, there's a dirty knife 
will take it off in a minute.' 

'Stop, stop, cried Miss Mary, *that 
knife will only make it worse ! pray let me 
mapage it myself.' 

She did so manage it, that the boys, who 
were very hungry, contrived to eat it to 
their oat cakes with great satisfaction ; but 
tbough Mrs. Mason made the attempt^ th« 
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disgust with wbicli she began^ was so aag« 
mented by the sight of the numerous hairs 
which, as the butter was spread, bristkd up 
upon the surface that she found it impossi^ 
bie to proceed. 

Here, thought she, is a home in whic^ 
peace and plenty seems to reign, and yet 
these blessings, which I thought invaluable, 
will not be sufficient to aflPord me any com- 
fort, from the mere want of attention to the 
article of cleanlinesss. But mfciy I not re- 
medy this ? She looked at Mrs. Mac Clar- 
ty, and in the mild features of a face, which, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages of 
slovenly dress, and four days' soil, (for this 
was Thursday,) was still hand>»ome ; she 
thought she perceived a c «ndour that might 
be convinced, and a good nature that would 
not refuse to act upon conviction. Of 
the countenances of the two girls she could 
not judge so favourably. The elder ap- 
peared morose and sullen, and the youn%!<nr 
stupid and insensible She was confirmed 
in her opinion, by observing, that though 
their mother had several times desired them 
to go to the field for their tather, neither of 
them fttirred a step. 
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^X)o yon not bear yoar motbet* speaking 

' yon P' said Mr. Stewart, in a tone of 
aatbcyrity. Tbe eldest coloured, and hung 
down ber bead ; tbe younger girl looked in 
bis face with a stupid stare, but neither of 
tiiexn made any answer. 

*' Yell gang, I ken, my dear/ said Mrs. 
MacCUrty, addressing herself to tbe young- 
er ; ' O ay, I ken yell gang like a good 
bairn, Jean.' 

Jean looked at her sister; and Mrg« 
Mac Clarty, ashamed of their disobedience, 
btit still willing to palliate the faults which 
ber own indulgence had created, said, ' that 
indeed they never liked to leave her, poor 
tbiogs ! they w^re so bashful ; but that in 
time they would do weel eneugh.' 

* Tbey will never do well if they disobey 
tbeir mother,' said Mr. Stewart; ' you ought 
to teach your children to obey you, Mrs. 
Mac Clarty, for their sakes as well as for 
your own. Take my word for it, that if 
yon don't, they, as well as you, will suffer 
firum tbe consequences. But come, boys, 
Wd shall go to the field ourselves, and see 
bow tbe fai:mer's work goes on.'^ 

Mrs. Mac Clarty, glad of bis proposal, 
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went to the door to point the way. HaT« 
ing received her directions^ Mr. Stewart, 
pointing to the pool at the threshold, asked 
her how she could bear to have anch dirty 
doors. ' Whv does not vonr hnsband fetoli 
a stone from the quarry P' feaid he. ' Pea* 
pie who are far from stones and from gravel 
may have some excuse ; bat you have the 
materials within your reach, and by half- a^ 
day's labour could have your door made 
dean and comfortable. How then can you 
have gone on so long with it in this condi- 
tion?' 

* Indeed, I kenna. Sir,' said Mrs. Mac 
Clarty ; the gudeman just canna be fash-> 
ed.' 

^ And cannot you be fash'd to go to the 
end of the house to throw out the dirty 
water P don't you see how a smail drain 
would from that carry it down to the river, 
instead of remaining here to stagnate, and 
to suffocate you with intolerable stench P' 

' O, we're just used to it,' said Mrs. 
Mac Clarty, ' and we never mind it. We 
cou'dna be fash'd to gang sae far wi' a.' the 
slaistery.' 

^ But. what,' returned Mr. Stewart, * wiQ 
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"iSn. Mason tbink of all this dirt P Sbe 
hm been nsed to see tbiogs in a very differ- 
ent sort of order ; and if you will be advis^'d 
by ber^ sbe will put you upon sacb a me- 
thod of doing every tbing aboat your bouse 
as will soon give it a very diffcfrent appear- 



* Ay/ said Mrs. Mac Clarty, 'I aye fear- 
ed sbe would be owre nice for us. Sbe bas 
been sae laiig aroang tbe Englisbers, tbat 
sbe maun bae a bantel o' outlandisb notions. 
But we are owre auld to learn, and we just 
do weel eneugb/ 

Mr. Stewart sbook bis bead ; and fol- 
lowing bis sons, wbo bad by tbis time dis- 
engaged tbe gate from tbe posts, to wbicb 
it bad been attacbed by an old cord of 
many knots. 

Wbile Mr. Stewart bad been engaging 
tbe farmer's wife in conversation at tbe 
door, bis daugbter bad been earnestly ex- 
borting Mrs. Mason to return to Gowan- 
brae, and to give up all tbougbts of remain- 
ing in a situation in wbicb sbe could not 
probably enjoy any degree of comfort ; but 
ber arguments made no impression. Mrs. 
MwKin adbered isflexiUy to ber resolution 
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of making a trial of the place; aad> en 
Mrs. Mac Clarty's entrance, begged to »fie 
the room she was to occupy. 

* That yon sal/ sdd Mrs. Mac darty : 
^ but, indeed, it's no in sic order as I could 
vrish, for it's cram fou o' woo ; it was put 
in there the day of the sheep-shearing, wod 
we have never ta'en the fash to put it by ; 
for, as I said before, we did not expect my 
cousin till after the fair.' She tht>n op«>ned 
the door that was placed in the middle^ 
exactly between the two beds, the recesses 
of which formed the entry of the dark pas- 
sage, through which they groped thetr way 
to the spens, or inner apartment, which was 
nearly of the same size as the kitchen. 
Mrs. Mason was prepared for seeing the 
fleeces, which were piled up in the nndjiie 
of the floor ; but was struck with dismay 
at the fusty smell, which denoted the place 
to be without any circulation of air« She 
immediately advanced to the window, in 
the intention of opening it for relief. But, 
alas ! it was not made to open : and she 
heard for her comfort, that it was the same 
with all the other windows in 1^ bousB. 
The bed^ which was oppofnte to it^ wasrimt 
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•p oti tjiree sides^ Hke those in the kitchen. 
At the foot was a dark closet^ in which 
Mrs. Mason's trunks were already placed. 
Between the window and the fire-place was 
a large chest of drawers of mahogany ; and 
on the other side of the window, an eight 
days' clock in a mahogany case. The hacks 
of the chairs were of the same foreign wood^ 
betokening no saving of expence ; yet, upon 
the whole, all had a squalid and gloomy 
aspect. 

Mrs. Mac Clarty tossed down the bed 
to show the finenesK of the ticking, and the 
abundance of the blankets, which she took 
care to tell were all of her own spinning. 
She received the exppct^'d tribute of ap- 
plause for her good hou>ewifery, though 
Mrs. Mason could not help observing to 
her what a risk sbe ran of having it all lost 
ior want of air * See the proof of what I 
say/ said she, * in that quantity of moths ! 
they will 80on leave you liitle to boast of 
vonr blankets.' 

* Moths ! repeated Mrs. Mac Clariy, 
' there never was sic a sight o' moths hs in 
this room ; we are just eaten up wi' them, 
and ] am sure I kenna how they can win in 
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for no ae 1)reath o' wind erer blew her^ V 

* That is Jast the tbing tbat indoceB tbem 
to breed in this place/ returned Mrs Ma- 
son- ' Plenty of air would soon rid you of 
the grievance ; since the window is unt'ortn- 
nately fast, I must beif to have a fire kin- 
dled here as soon as your maid comes from 
the hay-field/ 

* A fire !' repeated Mrs. Mac Clarty, * I 
thought you had found it owre warm/ 

' It is not to increase the heat that I ask 
for a fire^' returned Mrs. Mason, ' but to 
increase the circulation of air. If the doors 
are left open, the air will come sweeping in 
to feed the fire, and the room will by tbat 
mean8~be ventilated, which it greatly stands 
in need of. I can at present breathe in it 
no longer.' 

By the help of Miss Mary's arm, Mrs. 
Mason got out into the open air, and gladly 
assented to her friend's proposal of taking 
a view of the garden, which lay at the back 
of the house. On going to the wicket by 
which it entered, they found it broken, so 
that they were obliged to wait until the 
stake which propped it was removed ; nor 
was this the <Hily difficulty they had to 
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(Counter ; the path, whicb was very narrow, 
was damp, by sippings from the dirty pool : 
and on each side of it the ground imme- 
diat4y rose, and the docks and nuttles which 
covered it, conseqaently grew so high, that 
they had no alternative bat to walk side- 
ways, or to separate. 

* Ye'll see a bonny garden if ye gang 
ou,' said Mrs. Mac Clarty. * My son's 
unco proud o't.' 

' I wonder your son can let these weeds 
grow here so rank,' said Miss Mary ; ^ I 
think if he is proud of the garden, he 
should take some pains to make the en- 
trance to it passable P 

* Oh, it does weel eneugh for us,' re- 
turned the contented mother. ' But saw 
ye ever sic fine suthem wood P or sic a bed 
of thyme ? we have twa rose bushes down 
yonder too, but we canua get at them for 
the nettles. My son gets to them by speel- 
ing the wa', but he would do ony thing for 
flowers. His father's often angry at the 
time lie spends on them.' 

' Your husband then has not much taste 
for th% garden, I suppose,' said Mrs. Ma- 
son ; ' and indeed so it appears^ for here is 
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ground enocgb to supply a large faimiy 
with fruit and vegetables all tbe year round ; 
but I see scarcely any tbing but cabbages 
and weeds/ 

' Na, na, we bave some leeks too/ said 
Mrs. Mac Clarty, ' and green kail in winter 
in plenty. We dinna pretend to kick- 
shaws ; green kail's gude eneugh for us/ 

' But/ said Miss Mary, ' any one may 
pretend to what they can produce by their 
own labour. Were your children to dress 
and weed this garden, there might be a 
pretty walk ; there you might have a plot 
of green pease ; there another of beaiffi ; 
and under your window yon might bave a 
nice border of flowers to regale you with 
their sweet smell. They might do this too 
at very little trouble/ 

* Ay, but they canna be fashed,' said 
Mrs. Mac Clarty ; ' and it does just weel 
eneugb/ ' . 

Mr. Stewart now appeared and with 
him the faimer, who saluted Mrs. Mason 
with a hearty welcome, and pressed all the 
party to go in and taste his whiskey, to pre- 
vent, as he said, the tea from doing tbem 
any harm. As the car was now ready. 
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,mr«:Stewart begged to be excused from ac- 
Oi^tiBg tbe invitation ; and after laying a 
kiodl injunction on Mrs. Mason, to consider 
no place so much her borne as Gowan-brae, 
W set off wiib his famUy on their return 
homewards. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Family Sketches. 

Mrs. Mason, unwilling to give trouble, 
and anxious not to dbgust hernew acquaint- 
a»ce.of fastidiousness, gave no farther direc- 
tions concerning her apartment, that i»as 
baxiely necessary towards puttiag it in a 
habitable state. This being done, she en- 
tered cheerfully into conversation with the 
liunner, whom she found possessed of much 
plain good sense, and a greater stock of 
informadon than she could have supposed 
within his reach. She was struck with the 
force and rationality of his observations on 
various subjects, and almost sorry when 
their chat was interrupted by a call to sup- 
per, which was now upon the table. It 
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consisted, besides tbe family dish of fioweos 
and milk, of a large trencher fall of new 
potatoes, the first of the season, and in- 
tended as a treat for tbe stranger. The 
farmer and bit three sons sat down on one 
side, tbe good ivife and her two daaghters 
on the other, leaving the arm chair at the 
head for Mrs. Mason, and a stool at the 
foot for Grizzy, who sat with her back to 
tbe tabU>, only taming round occasionally 
to help herself. 

When all were seated, the farmer, taking 
off a large blue bonnet, which, on account 
of bis bald crown, he seldom parted with 
through the day, and looking round to see 
that all were attentive, invited them to join 
in the act of devotion which preceded every 
meal, by saying, ' Let as ask a blessuig.' 

Mrs. Mason, who had been so long ae- 
customed to consider the standing postore 
as expressive of greater reverence, imme- 
diately stood up ; but she was the only one 
that moved : all the rest of the party keep- 
ing their seats, while the farmer, with great 
solemnity, pronounced a short but emphatic 
prayer. This being finished, Mrs. Mason 
was desired to help herself; and sach w«s 



dn impression made by tbis pious tbankful- 
11668 wbieb breatbed in tbe devotional exer- 
else in wbich sbe bad jnst engaged, tbat 
viands less acceptable to ber palate ^vrould 
nt that moment bavB been ate witb relisb. 
Tbe sowens were excellent : tbe milk was 
sweet *f and tbe i^eslb-raised potatoes, burst- 
ing from tbe coats in wbicb tbey bad been 
boiled, migbt bave feasted a queen. It is 
indeed ten tboueand to one tbat any queen 
ever tasted of tbe first of vegetables in tbb 
its bigbeststate of perfection. Mrs. Mason 
was liberal of ber praise ; and botb the 
fanner and bis wife were bigbly gratified 
by her expressions of satii^action. 
' Tbe meal concluded as it bad begun, 
t»t1^ prayer ; and Mrs. Mason retired to 
barroom under a full conviction, tbat in 
the' society of people who so sincerely served 
and worshipped God, all tbe materials of 
happiness would be within her reach. 

Her bed appeared so inviting from tbe 
delicate whiteness of the linen, tbat sbe 
hastened to'enjoyinit the sweets of repose ; 
hot no sooner had ber bead reached tbe pil- 
lowy than sbe became sick, and was so 
overcome by at feeling of suffocation that 
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she was obliged to sit up for air. Upoti 
examinatioii she found, that the smell whidb 
annoyed her proceeded from new featheni 
pnt into the pillow before they had been 
properly dried, and when they were conse** 
qaently fiill of the animal oil, which, when 
it becomes rancid, sends forth an intolera* 
ble efflavimn. Having removed the annoy- 
ance, and made of her clothes a bundle to 
support her head, she again composed her-, 
self to sleep, but, alas ! in vain ; for the 
enemy by whom she was now attacked, she 
found to be sworn against sleep. The as* 
saultfwas made by such numbers in all 
quarters, and carried on with such dexteri<* 
ty by the merciless and agile foe, that atfter 
a few ineffectual attempts at offensive and 
defensive warfare, she at length resigned 
herself to absolute despair. The disgui^g^ 
idea of want of cleanliness, which thdir 
presence excited, was yet more insufferable 
than the piercing of their litde fangs. But^ 
on recollecting how long the room had been 
filled with the fleeces, she gladly flatterefl 
herself, that they were only accidental guests^ 
and that she might soon be able to efiecfe 
thdr banishment. 
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As tbey advanced the enemy retired; 
and poor Mrs. Mason, fatigued and wea- 
xiedy at length sunk to r^st. Happily she 
wus usdistttrbed by the light ; for though 
her window, which was exactly opposite to 
the bed, was not shaded by a curtain, the 
veil of dust which it had contracted in the 
eighteen years it had stood unwiped, was 
too thick to permit the rays of the sun to 
penetrate. 

As the clock struck eight, she hastened 
out of bed, vexed at having lost so much 
of the day in sleep ; and on perceivings 
when about half dreseed, that she had in 
her room neither water nor hand-basin to 
wash in, she threw on her dimity bed«gown, 
and went out to the kitchen, to pp<lcure a 
supply of these necessary artiines. She 
tlMnr found Meg and Jean; the former 
standing at the table, from which the por- 
ridge dishes seemed to have been just re- 
moved ; the latter killing flies at the win- 
dow. Mrs. Mason addressed herself to 
Meg, and after a courteous good morrow, 
asked her where she could find a hand-ba« 
nn P 'I dinna ken,' said Meg, drawing 
her finger through the milk that bad been 
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8piiM upon the table. ^ Where is foot 
mother P' asked Mrs. Mason. * I dinnti 
ken/ returned Meg, continuing to dabfoie 
her hands through the remaining fragmmts 
of the feast. 

' If you are going to clean that table/ 
said Mrs. Mason, ' yon will give yourself 
more work than you need, by daubing is 
all over with the porridge ; bring your 
cloth, and I shall show you how I learned 
to clean our tables when I was a girl like 
you.' 

Meg continued to make lines with her 
fore finger. 

* Come/ said Mrs. Mason, 'shall I 
teach you P' 

' Na,' said Meg, * I sal dight nane o't 
I'm gain' to the schule.' 'But that «fed 
not hinder you to wipe up the table b^ore 
you go/ said Mrs. Mason. ' You might 
have cleaned it up as bright as a looking- 
glass, in the time that yon have spent in 
spattering it and dirtying your fingers. 
Would it not be more pleasing for you to 
make it clean than to leave it dirty P' 

' I'll no be at the fash ,' returned Meg, 
making off to the door as she spoke* B«»' 
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§sn sIm got outy she was met by her no- 
tiror, who, oa seeing her, exclaimed/ ^Are 
ye no awa yet, bairns ! I never saw the 
like. Sic a fight to get ye to the schule ! 
Nae wonner ye learn little, when you'r at 
it. Gae awa like good bairns ; for there's 
nae sefanlin' in the mom ye ken, it's the 
lair day. 

Meg set off after some farther parley, 
bnt Jean continued to catch the flies at the 
window, taking no notice of her mother s 
exhortations, though again repeated in 
pretty nearly the same terms. 

^ Dear me !' said the mother, * what's 
the matter wi' the bairn ! what for winna 
ye gane P Rin, and ye'U be after her or 
she wins to the end o' the loan. 

I'm no ga'an the day/ says Jean, tam- 
ing a^ay her face. ' And whatfcH^ are do 
y« ga'an, my dear?* says her mother. 
' Caase I hinna got my questions/ replied, 
Jeaov 

' O, but ye may gang for a' that,' said 
her mother ; * the maister will no be angry. 
Gang, like a gude bairn.' 

* Na/ said Jean, ' but he will be angry, 
fott I did no |;et then^ the last time eitbert' 
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* And what fore did ye na get them, iily 
dear P' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, in a sooth^ 
ing tone. 'Cause 'twas unco kittle, ccnd 
I could no be fashed ;' replied the bopeM 
girl, catching, as she spoke, another hand- 
Ail of flies. Her mother, finding that en- 
treaties Were of no avail, endeavonfed to 
speak in a more peremptory accent; and 
even laid her commands upon her daughter 
to depart immediately : hut she had too of- 
ten permitted her commands to be dbputed, 
to be surprised at their being now treated 
with disrespect. Jean repeated her deter- 
mined purpose of not going to school that 
day ; and the firmer she became in opposi- 
tion, the authoritative tone of the mother 
^adually weakened ; till at length by say- 
ing, that ' if she did na gang to the schnle, 
she sudna stand there,' she acknowledged 
herself to be defeated, and the point to be 
given up. 

Mrs. Mason, who had stood an unob- 
served spectator of this scene, was truly 
shocked at such a dereliction ol the paren- 
tal authority, as she believed must inevita- 
bly produce consequences of the -most de- 
plorable nature. She pame forward, «ad 
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stoppiag the little girl, as she was sluiking 
oat at the door, asked her, ' If she really 
meant to disohey her mother, by staying 
from school P' Jean made no answer, but 
the indulgent mother, unwilling that any 
one should open her eyes to that to which 
^e resolved to be blind, instantly made her 
spoilt child's apology, by observing, that 

* the poor thing had na' gotten her ques- 
tions, and did na' like to gang, for fear o' 
the maister's anger/ 

' But ought she not to have got her qaes- 
tioas, as her master enjoined, instead of 
idling here all the morning P' said Mrs. 
Mason. ' ay,' returned Mrs. Mac Clarty, 

* she sliu'd ha' gotten her questions, nae 
doubt ;' but it was unco fashions, and ye 
see she has na'a turn that gait, poor thing! 
but in time shell do weel enough.' 

^ Tbose who wait till evening for sun- 
rise,' said Mrs. Mason, ^ will find that they 
have lost the day. If you permit your 
daughter, while a child, to disobey her 
parent and her teacher, she will never learn 
to obey her God. But, perhaps I interfere 
4»a far. If I do, you must forgive me ; 
.£q^, with the strong impression which I 
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have upon my mind of the consequences 
of a right edacatton, I am tempted to for- 
get that my advice may sometimes be un^ 
acceptable.' 

* Hoot/ said Mrs. Mac Clarty, who did 
not perfectly comprehend the speech, ' mai« 
den's bairns are aye weel-bed, ye ken 
coasin ; but I fear ye hinna sleepit weei, 
that ye have been sae lang o' rising. Its 
a lang time since the kettle has been boil- 
ing for your breakfast/ 

' I shall be ready for it very soon/ said 
Mrs. Mason ; ^ bat I came in search of a 
basin and water, which Grizzy has forgos 
to put in my room, and until I wash, I can 
proceed no farther in dressing myself/ 

* Dear me,' replied Mrs. Mac Clarty, 
' I'm sure you're wee! eneugh. Your hands 
ha' nae need of washing, I trow. Ye ne'er 
do a turn to file them.' 

* Yon can't surely be in earnest,' replied 
Mrs. Mason. ' Do you think I could sit 
down to breakfast with unwashed hands P 
I never heard of such a thing, and never 
saw it done in my life.' 

' I see nae gude o' »c nicety/ retnmed 
her friend ; ' but it is easy to gie ye water 
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eneftgby thougb I am sure I dinna kea 
wiiat to put it in, nnless ye tak ane o' the 
parridge plates : or may be the calf s laggie 
may do better, for it 'ill gie you eneugh o' 
room/ 

* Your own bason will do better than 
either,' said Mrs. Mason. * Give me the 
loan of it for this morning, and I shall re« 
tarn it immediately, as you must doubtless 
often want it through the day/ * Na, na,' 
returned Mrs. Mac Clarty, ' I dinna fash 
wi' sae mony fykes. There's aye water 
standing in something or other, for ane to 
ca' their hands through when they're blacks 
et«. The gudeman indeed is a wee conceity 
Hke yoursel', an' he coft a brown bason 
for his shaving in on Saturdays, but it's in 
nse a the week haddin' milk, or I'm sure 
ye'd be welcome to it. I shall see an' get 
it ready for the mom.' 

Poor Mrs. Mason, on whose nerves the 
image presented by this description of the 
alternate uses of the utensil in question, 
produced a sensible effect, could scarcely 
command voice to thank her cousin for the 
cavil offer. Being, however, tmder the ne- 
oessity of choosing for the present, she. 
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without hesitation^ preferred the cdlfs 
bicker to the parridge plate : and indcN^ 
considered the calf as bbing so muck the 
cleaner animal than his mistress, that she 
would in every way have preferred him for 
an associate. 

Mrs. Mason was not ill-pleased to find 
that she was to breakfast by herself; the 
rest of the family having long ago finished 
their morning repast, were now engaged in 
the several occupations of the day. 

The kail pot was already on the fire to 
make broth for dinner ; and Mrs. Mac 
Clarty busied in preparing the vegetables 
which were to be boiled in it. When iii«>r 
guest, on hearing her desire Grizzel to 
make haste, and sit down to her wheel, 
thought it time to remind her, that her bed 
was still to make, and her room to be put 
in order ; and that Grizzel's assistance 
would be necessary for both. 

It was not easy to persuade the good 
woman that it would not be time enough in 
the dusk of the evening ; but as Mrs. Ma- 
son declared it essential to her comfort, 
Grizzy was ordered to attend her, and/to 
do whatever she desired. By her diraQtioi^^ 
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tW stout girl fell to work, and hoisted oat 
liie bed-olothes, which she carried to the 
banHyard ; the only place about the house 
where there was a spot of green grass. 
The check curtains followed^ and in their 
removal effected the sudden ruin of many 
a goodly cobweb, which had never before 
met with the smallest molestation. When 
the lower valance was removed, it displayed 
a scene still more extraordinary ; a hoard 
of the remains of the old shoes that had 
ever been worn by any member of the fa- 
finily ; staves of broken tubs, ends of de- 
cay^ rope, and a long et cetera of useless 
articles, so covered with blue mould and 
dost, 'that it seemed surprising the very 
spiders did not quit the colony in disgust. 

Mrs. Miison sickened at the sight. Per- 
ceiving what an unpleasant task she should 
be obliged to impose on her assistant, she 
deemed herself in justice bound to recom- 
pense her for her trouble ; and, holding up 
a half-crown piece, told her, that if she 
{performed all she required of her on the 
pTMent occasion, it should be her own. 
No sooner was Grizzy made certain of the 
rwnrdy whic)i had till now been prontised 
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in indefinite terms, than she began in tmA 
good earnest, that Mrs. Mason was gM 
to get out of the room. After three IsKge 
buckets full of dirt and trumpery had been 
carried out, she came to Mrs. Masoaibr 
fresh instructious. They proceeded to w«sh 
the bed -posts with soap and water. Afrer 
which, the chairs, the tables, the doek* 
case, the very walls of the room, as well 
as every thing it contained, all under- went 
a complete cleaning. 

The window, in which were nine tolera* 
bly large panes of glass, was no sooner 
rendered transparent, than Grizzy cried 
out in estasy, * that she could na' h«v9 
thought it would have made sic a change. 
Dear me ! how heartsome it looks just bow, 
to what it us't !' said the girl, her 8|»ritB 
rising in proportion to the exertions of her 
activity. 

'And in how short a time it has been 
cleaned ?' said Mrs. Mason. ' Yet had \% 
been regularly cleaned once a week, as 
it ought to have been, it would have cosfc 
far less trouble. By the labour of a au.* 
note or two, we may keep it constantly 
bri{[ht ; and surely few days pan ip whi^ 
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iO ttmeh time may not be spared. Let us 
Mvr go to tbe kitchen window, and make it 
Kkewise clean.' Gnzzy with alacrity o* 
beyi^l. But before the window could be 
SkffTOtLched, it was found necessary to re- 
mtive the heap of dirty articles piled up in 
the window sill, which served the purpose 
of family library, and repository of what 
is known by the term odds and ends, 

Mrs. Mac Clarty, who had sat down to 
spin, did not at first seem willing to take 
any notice of what was going forward : but 
on perceiving her maid beginning to meddle 
with the things in the window, she could 
ntei kmger remain a neutral spectator of the 
scttne* Stopping her wheel, she in a voice, 
indicating the reverse of satisfaction » asked 
wliat 6fae was about P Mrs. Mason took 
it Upon her to reply. * We are going to 
make your window bright and clean for 
you, cousin,' said she. * If you step into 
my room, and take a look at mine, you 
will see what a difference there is in it ; 
and this, if these broken panes were mended, 
wotld look every bit as well.' * It does 
weei enengh^' returned Mrs. Mac Clarty ; 
' it tvwits nae oleanin'. It does just weel 
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eiteugh. What's the gude o' taldn' iqittii^ 
lass's time wi' nonsense P shell break the 
windows too, and the bairns hae broken 
eneugh o' it already.' 

'But if these panes were mended^aiid 
the window cleaned^ withont and within/ 
said Mrs. Mason, ' yon cannot thi^c how 
miich more cheerliil the kitchen wonld ap- 
pear. 

' And how long would it bide deva if it 
were P said Mrs. Mac Clarty. ' It would 
be as bad as ever in a month, and wha 
con'd be at the fash o' ay clean in' atitP' 

* Even once a month would keep it toie* 
rable, but once a week would keep it very 
,nice; your little girls might rub it bright 
of a morning, without the least trouble i& 
the world. They might learn too, to wht* - 
ten the window-sill, and to keep it finse 
from rubbish, by laying the books, and all 
these articles, in their proper places,. in» 
stead of letting them remain here covered 
with dust. You cannot imagine what go<Ml 
it would do your young people, did they 
learn by times to attend to such matters ; 
for believe me, cousin, habits of neatness 
and of activity, and of attention, IwvQ.a 
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gteatisr effect upon tbe temper and dispoei- 
tacii tban most people are aware of/ 

^'Jitny bairns do as weel as I bae done, 
tbey'U do weel enengb/ said Mrs. Mac 
Charty, taming ber wbeel witb great speed. 
Mr. Mac Clarty's voice was just at tbat 
iiKnneiit beard calling on Grizzy to drive 
tbe fowls out of tbe com field, wbicb ne* 
ce&sarily put a stop to all fartber proceed* 
ings against tbe window. Mrb. Mason 
t^refore returned to ber own apartment ; 
and greatly pleased witb tbe appearance 
wbicb it now assumed, cbeerfully sat down 
to ber accustomed labours of tbe needle, of 
wbicb sbe was sucb complete mistress, tbat 
it gave no interruption to tbe train of ber 
reflections. On taking a view of ber pre- 
sent 'Situation, and comparing it witb tbe 
past, sbe carefully suppressed every feeling 
that could lead to discontent. Instead of 
murmuring at tbe loss of tbose indulgences, 
whieb long babit bad almost converted into 
necessaries of life, sbe blessed God for tbe 
eikjoyment of sucb a state of bealtb as none 
of tbe luxuries of wealtb could purchase ; 
ancl for wbicb tbose wbo possessed tbem so 
oAea^nghed in vain. Considering all the 
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events of her life as ordered under tlie ^se 
dispensation of Providence, she looked to 
the subordinate situation in which she had 
been placed, as a school in which it was 
intended that she should learn the important 
lesson of humility'; and when she looked 
back it was for the purpose of inquiring, 
how she hi^d iulfilled the duties of the lot 
assigned her. 

She was now, for the first time in her 
life, completely her own mistress ; but she 
was already sensible, that the idea of a life 
completely independent of the will of others 
is merely visionary, and that in all situa- 
tions some portions of one's own will must 
necessarily be sacrificed. She saw that the 
more nearly people approached each other 
in tiieir habits and opinions, the less would 
the sacrifice be felt; but while she enter- 
tained a hope of being able to do more good 
in her present situation, than she could in 
any other, she resolved to remain where she 
was. * Surely,' said she to herself, ^ I must 
be of some use to the children of these poor 
people. They are ill brought up, but they 
do not seem deficient in understanding; 
and if I can once convince them of the ad« 
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vantage they will derive from IwteniDg to 
my advice, I may make a lasting impres- 
sion on their minds.' 

While engaged in these reflections, as 
she husily pnrsaed her work, she was star- 
tled hy a sadden noise, followed hy an im- 
mediate diminution of light ; and on looking 
np, perceived her window all over bespat- 
tered with mad. A tittering laugh hetrayed 
the aggressors, and directed her attention 
to the side where they stood, and from 
which she knew they could not retreat with- 
out being seen. She therefore continued 
quietly on the watch, and in a little time 
saw Jean and her younger brother issue 
from the spot, and nastily ran down the 
bank that led to the river. 

Mrs. Mason had been for above twenty 
years employed in studying the tempers and 
dispositions of children; but as she had 
uever before seen an instance of what ap- 
peared to be unprovolced malignity in the 
youthful mind she was greatly shocked at 
the discovery ; and thought it incumbent 
on her to inform their mother of the inci- 
denty and to give her opinion of it in the 
plainest terms. 

L 
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Mrs. Mac Clarty percieving tbat Mfs. 
Mason bad something extraordinary to 
communicate, stopped her wheel to Hsten ; 
and when the window was mentioned, asked 
with great anxiety, whether it was broken P 
' No/ said Mrs. Mason, * the mud they 
threw at it was too soft to break the glass ; 
it is not to the injury done the windows that 
I wish to call your attention, but to the dis- 
positions of your children ; for what must 
the dispositions be that lead them to take 
pleasure in such an act P' 

' Hoot,' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, ' is that 
a' P ane wou'd ha' thought the window had 
been a' to shivers, by the way you spoke. 
If it is but a %vee darted, there's nae sae 
muckle ill done. I tald ve it was nonsense 
to be at sae muckle fash about it ; for that 
it wadna get leave to bide clean lang.' 

* But if your children were better taught,* 
said Mrs. Mason, ^ it might get leave to 
bide clean long enough. If the same acti- 
vity which they have displayed in dirtying 
it, had been directed into proper channels, 
your cottage might have been kept in order 
by their little hands, and your garden, and 
i all about your doors^ made neac and beao* 
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tiftl. Children are naturally active ; but 
wiless t&eir activity be early bent to useful 
purposes, it will only lead them into mis- 
chief. Were your children-——' 

' Hoot,' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, peevishly, 
' my bairns are just like other folks. A' 
laddies are full o' mischief. I'm sure there's 
no a yard i' the town where they can get a 
flower or apple keepit for them. I wonder 
what ye would ha' said, if ye had seen the 
ministers yets the day after they were 
painted, slacket and blacket a' owre wi' 
dirt, by the laddies frae the schule P' 

*■ I would have said,' returned Mrs. Ma- 
son, ' what I said before, that all tliat bent 
to mischief in the children arises fronx the 
neglect of the parents, in not directing their 
activity into proper channels. Do you not 
think that each of these boys would, if pro- 
perly trained, find as much amusement in 
works that would tend to ornament the vil- 
lage, or in cultivating a few shrubs and 
flowers to adorn the walls ot theii* own cot- 
tages, as they now appear to. find in mischief 
and destruction P Do you not think, that 
that girl of your 's might have been so brought 
1^^ as to have had more pleasure in cleaning 
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a window of her father s house, than in be« 
danbmg it with mud P Allowing the pfeit* 
sure of being mischievoosly active, and dthu 
pleasure of being usefuHy active, to be at 
present equal ; do you think that the coii^ 
sequences will not be difierent P ^ TVom 
wp a child in Hie way he should ga** says 
Solomon, and depend upon it, that in th(» 
way yon train him ha will go, whether you 
desire it or not. If you permit a child to 
derive all his pleasure from doing ill to 
others, he will not, when he is grown up, 
be inclined to do much good. He will even, 
from bii youth, b^ conscious of deserving 
the ill will of his neighbours, and must of 
course have no good will to them. Hw 
temper will thus be soured. If he sueceeds- 
in life, he will be proud and overbearing ; 
if he does not, h« will become sulky, and 
morose, and obdurate.' 

' Weel,' said the farmer, who had been 
listening to the latter part of the conversa* 
tion, ' it's a' true that ye say, but how is it 
to be helpit P Do you think corrupt nature 
can be subdued in ony other way than by 
the grace^f God ?' 

' If I read my Bible right/ returned Mrs. 
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MwKm, * the grace of God is a gift which, 
fii^e all the other gifts of divine love^ must 
be sooght by the appointed means. It is 
tine daty of a parent to put his children up* 
on the way of thus seeking it : and, as far 
as it 38 in his power, to remove the obstacles 
that woald prevent it/ 
^ * The minister himseV could speak nae 
better/ returned the farmer. * But when 
folks gi' their bairns the best education in 
thfiir power, what mair can they do ?' 

' In answer to your question,' replied 
Mrs. Mason, ' I will put one to you. Sup- 
pose you had a field which produced only 
briars and thorns, what method would you 
a^oFpt to bring it into heart P' 
. * 1 would nae doubt rute out the briers 
and thorns, as weel us I could,' returned 
the farmer. 

' And after you had opened the soil by 
ploughing, and enriched it by the proper 
manure, you would sow good seed in it, and 
expect, by the blessing of heaven, to reap, 
in, harvest, the reward of your labours/ said 
Mrs. Mason. 

^ To be sure I would,' said the farmer. 

* And do you imagine,' said Mrs* Mason, 
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' that the liiiman soul requires less cate In 
coltoring it, than is necessary to your field P 
Is it merely by teaching them to say their 
questions, or even teaching them to read, 
that the hriers and thorns of pride and 
self-will will be rooted up from your child- 
ren's minds P' 

' We maun trust a' to the grace of God/ 
said the farmer. 

* God forbid that we should put trust in 
aught beside/ returned Mrs. Mason : ' bnt 
if wo hope for a miraculous interposition of 
divine grace, in favour of ourselves or of 
our children, without taking the means that 
God has appointed, our hope does not spring 
from faith but from presumption. It is just 
as if you were neither to plow nor sow your 
fields, and yet expect that Providence would 
bless you with an abundant crop.' 

' But what means ought we to use that 
we do not use ?' said the farmer. * We 
send our bairns to the schule, and we take 
them to the kirk, and we do our best to set 
them a good example. I ken na what we 
could do mair.' 

' You are a good man,' said Mrs. Mason, 
with cotnplaoency ; ^ and happy will it be 
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for., your children, if they follow your ex- 
ample. Bat let us drop all allusion to them 
in particular, and speak only of training up 
youth to virtue, as a general principle. By 
what you say, you think it sufficient to sow 
the seed : I contend for the necessity of 
preparing the soil to receive it ; and say, 
that without such preparation, it will never 
take root, nor vegetate.' 

' I canno' contradict you,* returned the 
farmer ; hut I wish you to explain it better. 
If you mean that we ought to give our bairns 
lessons at hame, I can tell you that we have 
not time for it, nor are we book learned 
eneugh to make fine speeches to them, as 
the like o* you might do ; and if we were, 
I fear it wad do little gade.' 

* Believe me,' replied Mrs. Mason, * set 
lesson, and fine harangues, make no part 
of my plan of preparation, which consists 
o( nothing else than a watchful attention to 
the first appearance of what is in its nature 
evil, and whether it comes in the shape o 
self-will, passion, or perverseness, nipping 
it in the very bud; while, on the other 
band, I would tenderly cherish every kindly 
. affection, and enforce attention to the feel- 
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ings of others : by vLich meacs I would 
render cbildren tender-hearted, tractable, 
and obedient. This is what I call the pre* 
paration of the soil : now let ns see the 
consequences.— When a child who has been 
accustomed to prompt and cheerful obedience 
learns to read the commandment Jumour thy 
Jaiher and ihy fRo^/i^r, will he not be more 
apt to practise the duty then incolcated 
than one who had from infancy indulged in 
contrary habits P And what doth the gos*- 
pel teach P doth it not urge us to subdue 
all selfish and vindictive passions, in order 
that we may cherish the most perfect love 
to God and man P Now, if we have per* 
mitted our children to indulge these pas- 
sions, how do we^prepare them for practis- 
ing the gospel precepts P Their duty to 
God and man requires, that they should 
make the best use of every power oi mind 
and body: the activity natuial to youth is 
a power included in this rule ; and if we 
permit them to waste it in effecting mischief, 
and in destroying or disturbing the happi<* 
ness of others, can we say that we are not 
counteracting the express will oi our divine 
Master P How can we flatter ourselves^ 
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diat witb such babits tbe divine precepts 
will make mucb impreflsion on tbeir minds/ 
Before Mrs. Mason bad finished her 
apeecfa, her voice was drowned in tbe noise 
f^' a violent quarrel that bad taken place 
between tbe farmer's two eider sons. Per- 
ceiving that tbe dispute would not be easily 
settled, she retired to her room ; but was 
overtaken in the passage by Mrs. Mac- 
Clarty, who said in a whimper, ' I hope 
ye'll say nothing o' Jenny's playing the 
tmant irae the schule. Her father mauna 
ken o't, be wad be sae angry.' — ' Alas ! ' 
aaid Mrs. Mason, 'you know not bow 
much you are your child's enemy! but I 
shall be silent.' 



CHAPTER IX. 
Domestic Rebellion. 



Mbs. Mason enjoyed the reward of her 
exertions, and of GrizzeFs labour, in a night 
of jiweet and uninterrupted repose. She 
was awakened at early dawn by the fanner 
calling bis sons to get op^ to prepare for 
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the laboars of the day; and lookiag otit 
beheld the clouds already decked in the 
colours of the morning, inviting her to the 
most glorious sight on which the eye< of 
man can look. The invitation was not 
given in vain, she rose and dressed herself: 
and taking her staff and crutch, she sallied 
from her room, earnestly wishing to escape 
observation. The young men, in no hurry 
to obey their father's summons, were still 
in bed. On passing through the dark pas^ 
sage where they slept, she could not help 
wondering at the perverted ingenuity which 
could contrive to give the sleeping roomsi of 
a country house, all the disadvantages which 
attend the airless abodes of poverty in the 
crowded lanes of great and populous cities. 
From the length of time that the outer 
door had been shut, the closeness of the 
house had become very unpleasant to her 
lungs. Welcome, therefore, was the re- 
viving breeze of morning ? Welcome the 
freshness of the coming day, which now 
burst upon the senses. It was not, indeed, 
until she had removed some space from. the 
house that she fully felt its influence ; for 
while near the door^ the smell of the squashy 
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lp<fo\, And its neigbboar tbe dungbill, were 
80 povrerfol, as to subdue tbe fragrance of 
ewtb's fraits and flowers. 

Having taken tbe road towards tbe river, 
sbe, on its iir^t turning, found berself in full 
view of tbe water-fall, and was arrested by 
admiration at tbe many beauties of tbe 
scene. Seating berself upon a projecting 
rock, sbe contemplated tbe effulgent glory 
of tbe beavens, as they brightened into 
splendour at tbe approacb of tbe lord of 
day ; and wben ber eyes were dazzled by 
tbe scene, turned to view tbe living waters, 
pouring tbeir crystal flood over tbe craggy 
precipice, sbaded by tbe spreading bougbs 
of bircb and alder. 

Tbe good woman's beart glowed ^itb 
rapture ; bnt it did not vainly glow, as does 
the art or tbe imagination ot many a pre- 
tender to superior taste ; for tbe raptures of 
her beart was fraught with gratitude. Sbe 
saw tbe God of nature in his works, and 
blessed tbe goodness which, even in tbe 
hoar of creation, ordained that they should 
not only contribute to the use, but dad to 
tbe enjoyments of the human race. 'The 
eye his never satisfied with seeing, nor the 
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ear vriih bearing ; and be wbo implanted 
tbese desires, bas be not mercifully provided 
for tbeir gratification P Wbat are all th/t 
works of man, wbat all tbe pomp and splen- 
dour of monarcbs, compared with the gran« 
deur of such a scene P But tbe sights that 
are designed by man as proofs of bis creative 
skill, are only to be seen by the rich and 
great ; while the glorious works of God are 
exhibited to all. Whilst she pursned this 
thought a little farther, it occurred to Mrs. 
Mason, that all that is rare is in general 
useless; and that all that is most truly 
valuable is given in common, and placed 
within the reach of the poor and lowly. 
* Let the poor then praise Thee !' she ex* 
claimed. ' Let the lowly in heart rejoice 
in thy salvation. Let us rejoice in the light 
which shines from on high to illumine the 
soul, as thy sun illumines the earth ! O iliat 
man would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for hib mercies to the children of 
men.' 

While Mrs. Mason was thus indulging 
the grateful feelings of her heart, by send-' 
ing up her tribute of praise to the Almighty 
Giver of all good^ her ears were suddenly 
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aMailed by the barsb soand of discord ; and^ 
dn mbving a few steps, she discovered , that 
a violent dispute bad taken place between 
the farmer and bis eldest son. In the hopes 
of making peace, she advanced towards 
tbeni> but before she turned the corner she 
paused, doubting whether it were not better 
to tlike no notice of having heard the fray. 
The voices stopped ; and proceeding, she 
saw the fanner hastily unsaddling the horse ; 
and the son at the same moment issuing 
from the door, pulled back by his mo- 
ther, who held the skirt of his coat, saying, 
* I tell ye, Sandie, ye mauna gang to anger 
yoar father.' 

'But I sal gang,' cried Sandie, in a sul- 
len tone. 'I winna be hindered. I sal 
gaiig, I tell ye, whether my father likes it 
or no.' 

*Ye may gang, ye door loon,' says the 
father ; *but if ye do, ye sal repent it as 
lang as ye live.' 

*Hoot na/ returned the mother, 'ye'll 
forgie him ; and ye had as weel let him 
gang, for ye see he winna be hindred ! ' 

* Where is the young man for going to P' 
asked Mrs. Mason. 
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* Where sud he be for- gain' to, but: to 
the fair P' returned the mother ; * it's only 
natural. But our gudeman's unco partica- 
lar, and never lets the lads get ony dafiin/ 

*Daffia !' cried the farmer; 'is drunk* 
enness daffiin ! Did na he gang last year, 
and come hame as drunk as a beast ! And 
ye wad have him tak the brown mare too, 
without ever speiring my leave ! saddled 
and bridled too, forsooth like ony gentle* 
man in the land ! But ye sal baith repent 
it: I tell ye, ye'se repent it.' 

' O, I did na ken o' the mare,' said the 
too easy mother. 

' Bat is it possible,' said Mrs. Mason, 
addressing herself to the young man, ** it is 
possible that you should think of going to 
any place in direct opposition to your fa- 
ther's will? I thought you would bave 
been better acquainted with your duty tban 
to break the commands of God, by treating 
your parents in such a manner.' 

' I am sure he has been weel taught,' 
said the mother; but I kenna how it is, 
our bairns never mind a word we say !' 

* But he will mind you,' said Mrs. Ma* 
son^ * and set a better example of ohedibnce 
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to bis brothers and sisters, than he is now 
doing. Come, I must reconcile all par- 
ties. Will you. not give me your hand ?' 

'I'll no' stay frae the fair for naebody^' 
sftid the sullen youth, endeavouring to pass; 
' a' the folk in the glen are gain,' and I'll 
gang too, say what you wulL* 

Mrs. Mason scarcely believed it possible 
that he could be so very hardy, until she 
saw him set off with sullen and determined 
step, followed by his mother's eye, who, 
on seeing biro depart, exclaimed' * Hegh 
me ! ye're an unco laddie.' 

The farmer appeared to feel more deeply, 
but he said nothing. Grasping the mane of 
the mare, he turned to lead her down the 
road to the fields, and had advanced a few 
steps, when bis wife called after him, to 
inquire what he was going to do with the 
saddle, which he carried on his shoulders P 

* Do wi' it !' repeated he, * I havenaething 
to do wi' it !' Then dashing it on the 
ground, he proceeded with quickened pace 
down the steep. 

' Wae's me !' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, 

* the gudeman taks Sandie's doorness mic- 
kle to heart !' 
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' And is it any wonder that he slkOoUl 
take it to heart!' said Mrs. Mason.— ^ 
' What can be more dreadful to a parent 
than to see a son setting out in life, with 
such dispositions P What can be expected 
of one who is capable*, of such undutiful be- 
haviour ?' 

* To be sure/ said the good wife, * the I 
lad's unco wilfu'. There's nae gude in hia- ' 
dering him, for he maun ay tak his ain 
gait. But a' lads are just the same, and 
the gudeman shou d na be sae hard on him, 
seeing he's yet but young/ 

' Mistress !' hallooed the voice of Griz- 
zel from the house ; ' I wish ye wad come 
and speak to Meg. She winna be hinderit 
putting her £ngers in the kirn, and licking 
the cream.' 

'If I wei*eatyou,' cried Mrs. Mac Clar« 
ty, *I'd gar you ' 

She was as good as her word ; and in 
order to show Mrs. Mason the good effect 
of her advice, she ran that moment into the 
kitchen, and gave her daughter a hearty 
slap upon the back. The girl went a few 
steps tiirther off, and deliberately applied 
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W tongoe to the back of her hsni, where 
part of the cream was still visible. 

* Go ! ye idle whippy !* said her mother, 
* an' let me see how weel ye'U ca' the kirn.' 

* I winna kirn the day/ returned Meg ; 
Tm gain' to milk the kye. Jean may 
kirn ; she has naething else to do.' 

' I'm aye set to kirn, says Jean, whim- 

riring. ' I never saw sic wark. I tell ye, 
wonna kirn mair than Meg. Griizy can 
milk the cows hersel'. She does na' want 
her help.' 

* But girls/ said Mrs. Mason, ' when I 
was a little girl like either of you, I never 
thought of choosing my work ; I consider- 
ed it my business to follow my mother's di- 
rections. Young people ought to obey, and 
not to dictate.' 

* Hear ye that !' said Mrs. Mac Clarty. 
Bat Jean will gang to the kirn I ken, like 
a good bairn ; and she sal get a dad o' bat- 
ter to her bread.' 

* But I wonna haet frae the hairing 
knife,' said Jean^ 'for the last I got stack 
i' my throat.' 

* Bless me !' cried Mrs. Mason, in a- 
mazement^ 'how doeh your butter come to 

M 
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be so fall of hairs P where do they coiDe 
from?' 

' they are a' frae the nows/ returned 
Mrs. Mac Clarty. * There has been lang 
a hole in the milk sythe, and I have never 
been at the fash to get it mended ; bnt/as 
I tak ay care to sythe the milk through my 
fingers^ I wonder how sae mony hairs wan 
in/ 

' Ye need na wonder at that/ observed 
Grizzel^ ' for the house canna be soopit but 
the dirt flees into the kirn.' 

* But do you not clean the churn before 
you put in the cream ?* asked Mrs. Mason, 
more and more astonished. 

* Na, na/ returned Mrs. Mac Clarty ; 
' that wad no' be canny, ye ken. Naebo- 
dy hereabouts would clean their kirn, for 
ony consideration. I never heard o' sic a 
thing i' my life.* 

Mrs. Mason found it difficult to conceal 
the disgust which this discovery excited ; 
but resolving to be cautious of giving of- 
fence by the disclosure of her sentiments, 
she sat down in silence, to watch the farther 
operations of the morning. While Jean 
was slowly turning the churn with unwil- 
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jing band^ ber mother was busily employed 
in making the .cbeese. Part of tbe milk 
destined to tb^t purpose was already put 
upon the fire;. id the same iron pot in which 
the chickens bad been feasting, and on which 
the hardened curd, at which they had been 
picking, wa8;ikill visible towards the rim. 
The remainder of the milk was turned into 
a large tub, and to it that upon the fire was 
added, as soon as it was of a proper heat. 
ii^o far, all was done well and cleverly. 
Mrs. Mac Clarty then took down a bottle 
of runnet, or yearning, as she called it ; and 
baviog poured in what she thought a suffi- 
cient quantity, tucked up tbe sleeve of her 
gown, and dashing in her arm, stirred tbe 
infusion with equal care and speed, 

'I believe, cousin,' said Mrs. Mason, 
hesitatingly, ' I believe-^you forgot to wash 
your hands/ 

' Hoot !' returned tbe good wife, ' my 
bands do weel enengh. I camaa be fashed 
to clean them at every turn.' 

* But you go about your work with such 
activity,* rejoioed Mrs. Mason, that I 
should think it would give you no trouble, 
if you were once accustomed to it : and by 
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all tbat I have observed, and 1 bave bad 
tnaDy oppof tunities of observation, 1 believe 
tbat in tbe managetnent of a dairy, cleanli-- 
ness 18 tbe first, the last, tbe one art need- 
ful/ 

' Cleanly !' repeated Mrs. Mac Clarty ; 
' nae ane ever said that I was na' cleanly. 
There's no* a mair cleanly person i' the 
parish. Cleanly, indeed P Ane wad think 
ye was speaking to a bairn !' 

Mrs. Mason offered a few words in ex- 
planation, and then retired to her own a- 
partment, to which she (<aw it would be ne- 
cessary to confine herself, in order to enjoy 
any tolerable degree of comfort. She there- 
tore began to consider bow it may be ren- 
dered more airy and commodious ; and af- 
ter dinner, observing, that the farmer's mind 
still brooded on bis son's behaviour, she 
gladly introduced the subject of her pro« 
lected alterations, hoping thus to divert bis 
thoughts into another channel. Tbe first 
thing she proposed, was to have binges for 
the frame of the window, that it might open 
and shut at pleasure. To this the, farmer 
sud, be should have no objection, only that 
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^be keQ*d it wad soon be broken to pieces, 
blawing wi' tbe wund.' 

' O, but you mistake me,' said Mrs. Ma- 
son. * I intend that it should be fastened 
when open, with an iron hook, as they con- 
stantly fasten the cottage windows in Eo^, 
land.' 

* An' wha do ye think wad pat in the 
cleek P' returned he. ^ Is there ane think 
ye aboot this house, that wad be at sic a 
fash ?' 

* Why, what trouble is there in it P' said 
Mrs. Mason. * It is only teaching your 
children to pay a little attention to such 
things, and they will soon come to find np 
trouble in them. They cannot too soon 
learn to be neat and regular in their ways/ 

' Ilka place has just its ain gait,' said 
the goodwife ' ' and ye needna think that 
ever We'll learn yours. And indeed to be 
plain wi' you, cousin, I think youhave owre 
mony fykes. There did na' ye keep Grii- 
zy for mair than twa hours yesterday mor- 
ning, soopin' and dusting your room in eve- 
ry comer, and cleaning out the twa bits o' 
bnii^ that are for naething bat to set your 
feejfoii after 9!,* 
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' But did you know how dirty they were ?' 
said Mrs. Mason. 

' Hoot ! the chickens just got their meat 
on them for twa or three ouks, pour wee' 
heasties; the huirds war a wee thought 
clarted wi' parritch, but.it was weel dred 
on^ and ye wadna' been a bit the war.' 

* But are the boards the worse for being 
scoured ?' asked Mrs. Mason ; * or would 
they have been the worse^ if they had been 
scoured when you took them from the chiok*' 
ens, or, while they were feeding on them ?* 

' to be sure it wad ha* been an easy 
matter to ha' scour't them then, if we had 
thought of being at the fash,''returned Mrs. 
Mac Clarty. 

' In my opinion,' rejoined Mrs. Mason, 
* this Jear of ^eing fashed is the great bar 
to all improvement, I have seen this mor- 
ning, that you are not afraid of work for 
you have exerted yourself tjijk. a degree of 
activity that no one could ^81^1 » jw*"^^^ 
dread the small additional trouble thatwould 
make your house cheerful, cloan, and com- 
fortable. You dread the trouble of atten- 
tion, more than the labour of your hands ; 
»nd thus, if I mistake not^ you oflen bring 
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upon yourself trouble whicli timely attention 
would have spared. Would it not be well 
to have your children taught such habits of 
attention and regularity^ as would make 
you more easy, epd them more useful^ both 
to themselves and you P' 

' As for my bairns/ returned Mrs. Mac 
Clarty, *if they pleasure me, they do weel 
eneugh.' 

* There's a great spice o' good sense in 
what Mrs. Mason has said though/ said 
the farmer ; * but it's no easy for folk like 
us to be put out o' their ain gait.' 

In truth, Mrs. Mac Clarty was one of 
those seemingly good natured people, whs- 
are never to be put out of their own way ! 
for she was obstinate to a degree ! and so 
perfectly self-satistied, that she could not 
bear to think it possible, that she might in 
any thing do better than she did. Thus, 
though she would not argue in favour of 
sloth or dirt in general, she nevertheless 
continued to be slothful and dirty, because 
she vindicated herself in every particular 
instance of either ; and though she did not 
wish that her children should be idle, ob- 
streperous, disobedient, and self-willed, she 
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efTectnally formed tbem to those habits, and 
then took credit to herself for being one c^ 
the best of mothers ? 

Mrs. Mason had discernment enough to 
see how much pride there was in that pre- 
tended contentment, which constantly re- 
pelled every idea of improvement. She saw 
that though Mrs Mac Clarty took no pains 
to teach her children what was truly use- 
ful, she encouraged, with respect to them, 
an undefined sentiment of ambitioo, whick 
persuaded her, that her children were bora 
to rise to something great, and that they 
would in time overtop their neighbours. 
Mrs Mason saw the unhappy effects which 
this would infallibly produce upon minds 
brought up in ignorance ; she therefore re- 
solved to do all in her power to obviate the 
consequences ; and from the opinion she 
had formed of the farmer's sense and prin- 
ciples, had no doubt of his co-operating 
with her in the work of reformation. 

While musing on this subject, as she 
sat by her window in the twilight, she saw 
the two younger lads run hastily past ; and 
soon heard from their mother such an ex- 
clamation of sorrow^ as convinced her they 
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bad been tbe messeDgers of bad news. Sbe 
tberefore speedily proceeded btU, and tbere 
sbe found tbe poor woman wringing ber 
bands, and lamenting berself bitterly. Tbe 
farmer entered at tbe same moment ; and 
on seeing bim sbe redoubled ber lamenta* 
tionsy still calling oat, '0 Sandy ! Sandy ! 
O tbat I sbould ba' lived to see ibis day ! 

Sandy ! Sandy !' 

* Sandy!' repeated tbe alarmed fatber, 
' wbat is tbe matter wi' Sandy P for God's 
sake, speak ! Is my son gane ! is be killed ?' 

* No, no, be's war' tban killed ! tbat 

1 sbou'd bave seen tbis day ! 

' Speak Robert,' said Mrs. Mason, ' you 
can tell wbat bas befallen your brotber ; 
let your fatber know tbe trutb.' Robert 
was silent ; but tbe youngest boy eagerly 
came forward, and said, tbat ' Jamie Bruce 
bad brougbt word tbat Sandy was aff to be 
a soger.' 

* And wbere did you see Jamie Bruce P' 
asked bis fatber. 

* It was Rob tbat spoke wi' bim ; it was 
na me,' said tbe litde boy, banging down 
bis bead. 

'Wbere coa'd you Bob^ meet Jamie 
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Bruce?' said the farmer. ' Did not I sei^ 
you to the West Craft ? how cou'd you 
then see ony ane comin' frae the fair? 
Speak, Sir ! and tell truth, I desire you.' 

' I just thought I wad gang a w£e while 
up to the road to see the folk coming frae 
the fair, before I gied to the craft/ re-, 
turned Robert. ^ I Lent there wad be time 
eneugh.* 

* Aye,' said the father, sighing ; * it's 
just the way wi' ye a' ! ye just do what 
ye like yoursel's ! Now, see what comes 
o' it ! Here's Sandy done for himsel' wi' 
a vengeance ! He too wad do nae thing 
but what he liked ! see what he'll make o' 
it now, but to be tied up to stake, and 
lashed like a dog ! a disgrace, as he is, to 
us a' ! I wou'd rather he had ne'er been 
born !' 

* Alake ! gudeman,' cried the poor mo- 
ther, weeping bitterly ; ' alake ! hae pity 
on me, and try to get him aff.' 

* It will do nae gude,' says her hus- 
bandy in a softened accent, and wiping a 
tear which stole down his cheek ; it will do 
nae gude, I tell ye. We shall never havcf 
comfort in him while we, live for be is ane 
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tliat Will never be advised. Ye ken be ne- 
ver minds a word we say— yet I canna 
tbink o' bis being made a reprobate.' 

* He need not necessarily be a reprobate 
in tbe army/ said Mrs. Mason. ' I sbould 
hope Ms principles will preserve bim from 
tbat ; and if be bebaves well, be will be 
treated well, be will be treated kindly, and 
may come in time to be promoted. But 
yon are not yet certain tbat be is enlisted. 
Tbe person wbo gave tbe information may 
bimself bave been misinformed. Make in- 
quiry into tbe fact, and tben take tbe steps 
that, on consideration, appear to b.^^ most 
prudent and judicious.' 

Tbe gleam of hope which was presented 
in these words, revived the spirits of tbe 
disconsolate parents ; and tbe father in 
haste set off for the village, to learn to a 
certainty the fate of bis untoward son. 

Evening was now far advanced. Tbe 
cows, which the boys sbould bave brought 
to bave milked, were still lowing in the 
West Croft ; and when Mrs. Mac Clarty 
desired Robert to go for them, she obtained 
no other answer, than tbat * Grizzy might 
gang as weel as him.' Grizssel was busy 
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in wasbing up the disbes wanted for sap* 
per, and wbicb bad remained unwashed 
from breakfast till now : tbey bad been left 
to tbe care of Meg, wbo bad neglected 
tbem, and by tbis neglect made the task 
more difficult to Grizzy, wbo was therefore 
in very bad humour, and beg^n louldy to 
complain of Meg and Rob ; who, in their 
turns, raised their voices in defence and 
mutual accusation. The din of tbe squab* 
ble became insufferable, Mrs. Mason re- 
tired from it with horror ; and shut herself 
up in her room, where she meditated, with 
deep regret, on tbe folly of those who, bar- 
ing been placed by Almighty God in situa- 
tions most favourable to tbe enjoyment of 
peace, and tbe exercise of virtue, arp In- 
sensible to the blessing ; and by permitting 
their passions to reign without controul, 
destroy at once both peace and virtue. 
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CHAPTER X 

Containing a useful prescription. 

^ He's gane !' sud tbe farmer, as be 
I op€»Ded the cottage door. 'It is just as I 
I keot it wou'd be. They enticed bim wi' 
I drink ! and then, when bis senses war 
i gane, they listet bim/ 
J * And sal I never see bim mair !' cried 
i bis wife. ' Will ye no try to get bim affp 
} maun my bairn gang wi' the loons and va- 
I gabonds, and do at their bidding, what be 
I ne'er wad do at oors P Ob ! it >irill break 
^ my heart !' 

'Hope/ said Mrs Mason, 'all your 
children now present^ will take warning, 
and learn to submit themselves betimes to 
[ tbe duty of obedience : and that you will 
I botb enforce that duty, as yon are enjoined 
by God to do it. Take comfort, then, 
and assure yourself that this event may turn 
out in the end to be a blessing.' 

Tlie farmer said be trusted in God that 
it might be so ; and having provided him- 
self witb what money be thought necessary, 
he^ with a heavy heart, departed* 
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On the following day, many of the neigh- 
bours came to enquire for Mrs. Mac Clarty ; 
and on hearing that the farmer had gone 
alone, they all expressed a good<-natQred 
concern, saying, that he might have been 
sure there was not a man in the place who 
would not willingly have gone witb him, 
had he mentioned his intention. By noon- 
time he was expected back, but eight in the 
evening came, and still there was no appear- 
ance of his return. Mrs. Mason now be- 
came truly uneasy, and was doubly distres- 
sed as Mrs. Mac Clarty seemed to depend 
on her for comfort. She proposed asking 
60 me of the neighbours to setoff on horse- 
back for intelligence, and sent to several ; 
but they all declined the expedition as un- 
necessary ; assuring her that the farmer 
must have gone on to the head-quarters of 
the recruiting party, which were at a town 
about twelve miles ffom that in which the 
fair had been held. This assurance tend- 
ed, in some degree, to lessen their alarm. 
They went to bed; but after passing a 
watchful and sleepipss night, arose to fresh 
anxiety ; for the first thing they heard was, 
that a man had passed through Glenburnie^ 
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ynha had seen Sandie at with the re- 
cruiting party the night hefore, and that the 
fanner had not been there. Jamie Bmce^ 
who had brought the first account of Sandie 
from the fair^ now offered to go in search of 
the old man, for whose fate all had from 
this intelligence become anxious. He had 
scarcely been gone an hour, when Meg 
came running in from the door where she 
had been idling all the morniug, and ex- 
claimed, that her father was coming down 
the loan in a cart ! 

Mrs. Mac CI arty, starting up at the news, 
flew oat to meet her husband: her cousin 
followed in great agitation, and soon per- 
ceived that the poor man was too ill to 
reach thehoUije without assistauce Friend- 
ly assistance was at hand, for the cart was 
already surrounded by the neighbours ; but 
all were so anxious to have their curiosity 
gratified, relative to tbe cause, that no one 
thought of offering a band until tbeir ques- 
tions had been answered. Mrs. Mason at 
len$^th, by her remonstrances, restored si- 
lence, and got the people to help the poor 
sufferer to his bed ; on which he was no 
cooner laid^ than his wife flew to give him 
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a dram of whisky, which phe had been 
ttfught to consider as the only cordial for 
fatigue. But Mrs. Mason ohserving how 
very feverish he appeared, hegged her to 
desist, and at the same time hastened the 
preparation of a dish of tea, which having 
pevailed on him to swallow, she addressed 
the people who crowded round his bed, en- 
treating they would leave him to the repose 
of which he stood so much in need. This 
was not a matter so easily to be accom- 
plished : for so eager were they all enga- 
ged in converation, that, among so many 
louder tongues, her voice had little chance 
of being heard. 

* Hech me !' cries one, ' I never heard 
o' sic a thing i' my lifiB !' 

' I have gane to the Lammas fair, these 
thretty years,' says another, an' ne'er heard 
tell o' ony body being robbet, in a' my 
days/ 

' But I mind o' just sic anither tiding 
happening to auld John Robson, when he 
came frae the fair o' Glasgow, ae night' 
said the shoemaker. 

* Glasgow !' exclaimed two or three of 
the women^ 'Glasgow^ by a'^ accounts, is 
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an unco place for wickedness : bat then wba' 
can wonder, whar there's sae mony facto- 
ries.' 

'There is mnckle gade as weel asill In't, 
Janet/ returned the shoemaker. 

Mrs. Mason, perceiving the dispute like- 
ly to grow warm, again entreated them to 
remember how much their poor neighbour 
stood in need of sleep. Her efibrts to 
establish quietness where all exerted in vain. 
Not sooner did one set of people go away 
than another set poured in. All in their 
inquiries equally friendly, equally loud, and 
equally loquacious ; unfortunately discoveT« 
ing that the poor man was still awake, the 
most forward teased him with questions ; 
irom his replies to which, it appeared, that 
as he had reached within half-a-mile of the 
town, he was met at a lonely part on the 
road by two men, habited l>ke sailors, who 
as he afterwards^ learned, had been seen 
begging at the fair, where to excite com* 
passion they had pretended to be. lame. 
Hp was then leading his horse, which they 
seized by the bridle, and rudely demanded 
money to drink. He gave them asixpence ; 
but they said it was not enough, and with 

N 
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many imprecations demanded more. WMle 
he hesitated, they knocked him down, tind' 
heat him dreadfajly with their sticks. They 
then took from him tbe old pocket-book, in 
which he had put the notes intended for his 
son's release, and left him senseless on the 
ground. A little before day-break he so 
far recovered as to be able to raise himself; 
and looking round for his mare, perceived 
her grazing by the road-side, at no great 
distance. With much pain and great diffi- 
culty, he reached tbe town, and went to the 
public house to which he had been directed 
lis the quarters of the serjeant; but on ar- 
riving there had the mortification to find, 
that the serjeant and his recruits bad s^ off 
at midnight for the head -quarters, n&d'flNBt 
consequently all hopes of obtaining his MH -s 
dismissal were at an end. 

He was, however, advised to send in par- 
suit of the robbers ; and having obtained a 
warrant, lent his mare to the constable, who 
promised that he should have his money 
before night; but night came on, and nei- 
ther constable nor mare returned. He fdt 
himself in the meantime grow worse and 
worse ; and as soon as day appeared^ resoi- 
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ved t6 retarn borne. Ill as he was able to 
walk, he had, by resting every second step, 
got forward to the entrance of the Glen ; 
where, finding that his strength entirely 
failed him, he took refuge in the first cot- 
tage ; and, anxious to get to his own home, 
procured a cart, in which he proceeded as 
has been related. 

He was now very ill indeed. The pain 
in his head and limbs becoming every mi- 
nute more violent, while the increased 
flushing in his face gave evident proof of 
the fever that burned in every vein. 

The only precaution which the good peo- 
ple, who came to see him, appeared now to 
think necessary, was carefully to shut the 
door, which usually stood open ; and as a 
rltirge ^e was burning in the grate exactly 
opposite to his bed, the effect was little short 
of suffocation. Mrs. Mason perceived this, 
and endeavoured to remedy it, but in vain. 
The prejudice against fresh air appeared to 
be universal. Neither could she get any 
creature to understand how much harm the 
din of so many voices was likely to occa- 
gion. Mrs. Mac Clarty, who trom being 
ftcciiatoined to speak, to her children, in an 
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exalted pitch, in order to enforce attention, 
had herself contracted a habit of speaking 
loud, was quite insensible to the noise that 
now buszed in the ear of her sick hnsbapd ; 
and would on no account run the risk of 
offending any of her neighbours by refusing 
them admittance to his bedside. 
. The fever in consequence increased. 
Mrs. Mason seeing that it was likely to be 
attended with danger proposed sending for 
the doctor ; but Mrs. Mac Clarty ac- 
ceded to the general opinion, that it would 
be time eneugh to send when he became 
worse. 

* But if you wait until he becomes worse,' 
said Mrs. Mason, * it may then be too late. 
A fever may be stopped in the . be^iung, 
.which, if permitted to go on for a couple 
of days, it may be impossible to cure. We 
at present are ignorant of the nature of the 
fever with which your husband is attacked, 
and may therefore administer what is im*' 
proper. I have no notion of drugs doing 
much good in any case ; but what I want 
to have advice for, is to be put upon tke 
proper way of managing his disorder. You 
are^ by the advice of your neighbours^ giv» 
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log him a variety of things which for aaght 
yoa know, may all have opposite proper- 
ties ; and though they may each have done 
good in some instances, may all he equally 
unfit in the present. Take my advice so 
far at least, as until you send for a doctor 
to give him nothing but plenty of cooling 
drink.' 

' Na, na/ returned Mrs. Mac Clarty, * I 
ha' nae sic little regard for my gnde man, as 
to gie him naething but water and sour 
milk whey, as ye wad hae me. What has 
done gnde to itbers may do gude to him ; 
and Fm mistaken if auld John Smith has na 
as Boickle skeel as ony doctor amang them/ 

Auld John Smith just then arrived, and, 
after talking a great deal of nonsense about 
the nature of the disorder, took out his 
msty lancet, and bled the patient in the 
arm, at the same time recommending a 
poultice of herbs to be applied to his head, 
and another of the same kind to his sto- 
mach ; desiring above all things that he 
might be kept warm, and gret nothing cold 
to drink. 

Poor Mrs. Mason was greatly shocked 
to see the life of a father of a family thus 
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Sported with by an ignorant and presmning 
blockhead : but found that her opinions 
were looked upon with the eye of jealous 
prejudice ; and that while she continued the 
advocate of fresh air and cooling beverage, 
she must lay her account to meet with op- 
position. In spite of auld John Smith s 
infallible remedies, the farmer became evi- 
dently worse. When he was past all hope, 
the doctor was sent for ; who on seeing him, 
and inquiring into tbe mode of treatment he 
had received, solemnly declared that if they 
had intended to kill him they could not 
have fallen on a method more effectaal. 
He did not think it probable that he would 
live above three days ; but said the only 
chance he had, was in removing him from 
that close box in which he was shut up, 
and .admiting as much air as possible into 
the apartment. After giving some further 
directions concerning the patient he warned 
them of the infectious nature of tbe disease, 
and mentioned the necessity of taking every 
precaution, against spreading so fatal a dis- 
order. Without listening to what was said 
in reply, he mounted his horse and was out 
of sight in a minute. 
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No sooner did the fatal sentence wbicli 

I. 

tbe doctor had pronounced reach the ears 
of the unhappy wife than she gave way to 
utter despair. The neighbours who had 
been watching for the doctor's departure 
poured in to comfort her: but Mrs. Mason, 
resolving to make a vigorous exertion in 
behalf of the poor man's life, represented 
in strong terms, tbe necessity of an imme* 
diate compliance with the doctor's direc- 
tions ; and proposed that all should go 
home but those who could lend assistance 
in removing him to her room ; where, as 
she bad now got the window to open, be 
would at once have air and quiet. To this 
proposition a violent opposition was made 
by all the good people assembled ; in which 
Mrs. Mac Clarty loudly joined, declaring, 
' she would never see her gudeman turu'd 
out o' bis ain gude warm bed into a cauld 
room. She cou'dna bear the thoughts o' 
ony thing sae cruel.' 

* Is it not more cruel,' said Mrs. Mason, 
' to let him remain here, to be stifled to 
.death by the bad air which now surrounds 
bim, and which no one can breathe in safe- 
ty P By removing him^ he has at least a 
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cbance of his recovery : here he can hxvB 
none/ 

'If it's the will o' God that he s to dee/ 
said Peter Macglashon, who was the omde 
of the parish, ' it's a' aoe whar ye tak bim : 
ye canua hinder the wall o' God.' 

* It is not only the will of God, but the 
command of God, that we should use the 
means,' said Mrs. Mason. * We should do 
our utmost, and then look up to God for 
his blessing, and for resignation to his will. 
When we do not make use of the reason 
be has hestowed upon us, we are at once 
guilty of disobedience and presumption.' 

' That's no sound doctrine,' said Peter; 
* it's the law of works.' 

'No,' returned Mrs. Mason, 'its the law 
of faith to which we show our obedience hy 
works. If, contrary to the command cf 
God, we run upon our own destrucdoo, 
or permit the destruction of a fellow- 
creature, we do not show faith but con- 
tempt. Every one of you here present, 
who comes to lend assistance to the family, 
is performing an act of charity and bene- 
volence, such as God has commanded as to 
perform to each other ; but whoever comes 

i 
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'wkhout that intentioD, and knowing tbat 
he can be of no nse, pats bis life to need- 
len risk, and, by tempting Providence 
ccmniita an act of sin.' 

' Say ye sae/ said limping Jacob tbe 
precentor, nsing from tbe seat be bad taken 
by tbe bedside ; * ye speak witb antbority, 
I mann confess. But bow can ye prove 
tbe danger P 

* It is easily proved,' replied Mrs. Ma- 
con. * Yon know tbat God bas ordained, 
tbat life sbonld be preserved by food taken 
into tbe stomacb, and air breathed into tbe 
Inngs. If poison is put into onr food we 
all know the consequence. Now it bas 
been clearly proved tbat poisonous air is 
equally fatal to life as poisoned food. By 
the breath of persons in fevers and other in- 
fectious diseases, tbe air is thus poisoned ; 
and hence arises the necessity of admitting 
a current of air to carry off tbe infection/ 

' But, Madam,' said a pale-faced roan, 
' if that were true, the air tbat gaed out wad 
poison a' the toon. "W hat say ye to that P' 

' I say,' returned Mrs. Mason, ' that if 
you were to take an ounce or two of arse- 
nic, and put it into that dram glass full of 
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! 
water, you would run the immediate risk of 

your life by swallowiug it : but that if you 
were to dissolve tbe same quantity in yon- 
der tub witb ten gallons of water, tbe risk 
would be diminisbed ; and tbat if you were 
to put it in tbe river, all tbe people of 
Glenburnie migbt drink of tbe water with- 
out injury. Tbe bad air wbicb surrounds 
our poor friend in tbat close place is tbe 
arsenic in a glass of water, it cannot be 
breatbed witb impunity. Had be been 
placed, as I at first recommended, tbe 
greater quantity of air would have dimin- 
isbed tbe danger, but let us still do wbat 
is in our power to remedy tbe evil.' { 

' I never beard better sense in my life,' 
said tbe pale-faced man ; ^ if eitber me or 
my wife can do ye auy good we sball stay 
and help you ; if no, we sball gang bame, 
and remember you in our prayers. I sball 
never forget wbat you bave now told us as 
long as I live.' 

' I bave nae faitb in't,' said Peter Mac- 
glasbon ; ' its a' dead works ; and if I warna 
sae sick, I wad gi' ber a screed o' doctrine ; 
but I kenna wbat ails me^ I'm unco far frae 
weeL' 
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Peter flien went off, and all the rest of 
the people, one by one, followed bis exam- 
ple. In a short time the Fale*faced stran- 
ger returned, and, addressing himself to 
Mrs. Mason, said, ' that thoagh he was 
but a stranger in Glenbumie, yet as he was 
the fanner's nearest neighbour, he thought 
It his duty to offer his services to the ut- 
most, in the present situation of the family ; 
and that though he was now convinced of 
the danger, he would willingly encounter it 
to be of use. 'He had,' he said, ' lately 
suffered much from sickness himself, and 
therefore he knew how to feel for those that 
suffered.' There was something in this 
man's manner that greatly pleased Mrs. 
Mason, and she frankly accepted his kind 
offer, pointing out where his assistance 
might be esftentially useful to Mrs. Mac 
Clarty, who oppressed with fatigue, had, by 
her persuasion gone to take a little rest. 
While she was speaking to him, the minis- 
ter of the parish came in. He had but 
just returned from a long journey, the only 
one he bad taken for many years, and 
though much tired, no sooner heard that he 
had been sent for in his absence to visit a 
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sick parisliioiier, tban be instantly proceed* 
ed to administpr comfort to the distressed. 
Learning from Mrs Mason the state of in- 
sensibility to vrhicb the sick man was now 
reduced, he desired his chidren to be cal ed, 
in order that they might benefit by the im- 
pression which snch serions acts of devo- 
tion are calculated to make ; and when they 
were assembled, he, with solemn fervency 
snpplicated the God of all mercy and con- 
solation, in behalf of the sufferer and hi» 
afflicted family. While he spoke, tears 
flowed from the eyes of the most insensible; 
and Mrs. Mason was not without hope^ 
that the spirit of obedieuce, which he prayr/ 
ed might henceforth fill the hearts of the 
children, would be seen in its effects : and 
that, sensible of the misery which self-will 
and obstinacy had produced, they would 
learn to reverence their Creator, by keeping 
the passions which opposed his law under 
due subjection. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An escape from earthly carea and sorrows. 

Mas. Mason's apprehensions concerning 
the consequences of the infectious air^ were 
too eifectually realised. While the farmer 
yet hovered on the brink of death, his wife, 
and Robert his second son, were both ta- 
ken ill ; and great reason there was to fear 
that the fever might go through tbe whole 
family. By means oi tbe surgeon, who 
was immediately sent for, an account of 
Mrs. Mason's distressed situation reacbed 
her friends at Gowan-hrae ; and no sooner 
were they informed of it, than the car was 
despatched for her, with a trusty servant 
by whom Miss Mary wrote, earnestly en- 
treating her not to permit any scruples to 
prevent ber compliance with their request. 

Mrs. Mason might indeed have been well 
justified in leaving a house where she bad 
not a bed to sleep on ; she having insisted 
upon Mrs. Mac Clarty's occupying her's. 

Had Mrs. Mac Clarty cpntintted in healthy 
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she woald have gone without heBitation ; 
hecause she saw that her coasin's mind was 
too full of prejudice to permit her to reap 
any benefit from one who had the advan- 
tage of more experience than herself; but 
now that the poor woman was in a state of 
suffering, and incapable of giving any direc- 
tions, Mrs. Mason would on no account 
leave her. Having returned a grateful an- 
swer to her friends at Go wan- brae, she dis- 
missed their messenger, and proceeded in 
arranging the business of the fcRnily, with 
all the prudence and activity which become 
natural to minds that have been long ac- 
customed to exertion. She was no longer 
troubled with useless visits from the neigh- 
bours, whom the had partly offended, and 
partly terrified, by her discoitrseon thana* 
ture of infection. Peter Macglashon, her 
great opponent, had taken to his bed on 
going home, and was now dangerously iH 
of the fever ; and auld John Smith and his 
wife had happily been affronted by sending 
for the doctor. So that few now came 
near the bouse, excepting William Morrison, 
the pale-faced stranger, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned^ aod Peggy his wife, a 
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very clever sensible woman. All the vil- 
liige indeed offered their services ; and Mrs. 
Mason, though she blamed the thoughtless 
custom of crowding into a sick room, coald 
not but admire the kindness and good na- 
ture with which all the neighbours seemed 
to participate in the distress of this afflicted 
family. 

The minister and his niece were particu- 
larly attentive. The former paid Mrs. 
Mason a daily visit ; and, as often as cir- 
cumstanced would permit, performed the 
sacred offlces of bis tunction in devout and 
fervent prayer. The latter came in person 
to solicit Mrs. Mason to sleep at the man£e ; 
but William Morrison and bis wife had an- 
titnpated ber in tbe offer of a bed ; and as 
thflir bouse was near at band, she preferred 
going there, especially as Peggy had un- 
dertaken the management of Mrs. Mac 
Clarty's dairy, and also the preparation of 
all the victuals. Meg and Jean were sent 
to assist her in these offices ; but she found 
them so obstinate and unmanageable, thai 
they were rather a hindrance than a help. 
Nor was Grizzy of much greater use. 
Strong and active as she was, she seemed 
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to feel every tbmg a trouble tbat she wbm 
desired to do ; and tboQgb sbe would have« 
lifted a beavy burden witbout murmunogy 
grumbled sadly at being desired to rince a 
few cups or basons, and stiU more at tbe 
fatigue of putting tbem in tbeir proper 
places* Tbis was, bowever, insisted upon 
by Mrs. Mason, under wbose directions all 
was preserved in order. In tbe attendance 
on tbe persons of tbe sick, sbe was assisted 
by an old woman of tbe village, but all tbe 
medicines were administernd by ber own 
bands. Sbe was anxious to bave Robert 
removed from tbe dark aud airless passage 
in wbicb be lay ; but be so violently opposed 
tbe measure, tbat sbe could not get it ef« 
fected; so tbat sbe was obliged to leave bim 
to bis fate ; and after tbe tbird day tbe do<>- 
tor gave little bepes of bis recovery. Am 
to bis poor fatber, bis deatb bad been for 
some time bourly expected ; but towards 
tbe evening of tbe twenty-fourtb day, be 
appeared soteewbat to revive. His senses 
returned ; and observing Mrs. Mason by bis 
bedside^ be asked ber for bis wife and cbil- 
dren. On bis repeating tbe question, Mrs. 
Mason found herself under tbe painful oe* 
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oe$8ity of informing Lim of tlie situation of 
bis wife and son : to which he made no 
other answer, than that they wer& in the 
hands of amercif\il God, and in life and 
death he snhmitted to his will. 

On the minister coming in he spoke to 
him in the same strain of pious resignation. 
' T know/ said he, ' that my hour is at hand ; 
hut though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil, know- 
ing that the Redeemer of the world has 
paved the way. He will guide his flock 
like a shepherd, and none that helieve on 
liim shall be lost.' After much conversation 
of the same kind, in which he strongly 
evinced the faith and hope of a Chrisdan — 
that faith, and that hope, which transforms 
the death-bed of the cottager into a scene 
of glory on which kings and 'conquerors 
might look with envy, and in comparison 
of which all the grandeur of the world is 
contemptible — he desired to see his daugh- 
ters and his little hoy. They came to his 
bedside, and with a feeble and broken voice^ 
he spoke to them as follows : * My dear 
balms, it is God s will that I should be 
taken frae yon; but God can never be 
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taken frae yoo^ if you learn by times to 
put your trust iu him ; and pray for bu 
spirit to subdue the corrupt nature in yoxit 
hearts. ,^ have grievously wran^d you/ 1 
maun confess : the thoughts of it, is heavy 
on my heart. For though I weel knew the 
corruption that was in your natures, T did 
not teach you to subdue it, so as to put you 
in the way of God's grace, which is promt-* 
sed to the obedient. It has pleased God to 
punish me for this neglect. Through the 
mercies of the Saviour I hope for pardon ; 
but I cannot die in peace tOl I warn you of 
the consequences of continuing in a con- 
tentions and disobedient spirit. If it pleases 
God to spare my dear wife,-— here his feel- 
ings overpowered him, and his voice was 
so choked by sobs, that it became quite in* 
articulate. 

All remained profoundly silent; and at 
length the dying man so far recovered as to 
be about to proceed, when the door, which 
at his desire had been shut, flew suddenly 
open ; and, Sandie, with hasty "and tremu- 
lous steps, ran in, crying^ * Hide me, hide 
me, mother ! for God's sake find out some 
place to hide me in !' 
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' Swdie r exclaimed the dying man, ' ia 
it indeed my son, my son Sandie P Thank 
Q.ody I sal see him ere I die, to gie him my 
blessing. Come Sandie, winna ya come to 
me ? Dinna be frightened. Ye have cost 
me sair ; but God kens how truly I forgie 
you-; come and tak my blessing.' ->^ 

Sandie nttered a deep groan ; and, hiding 
Lia face with both hands, fell prostrate at 
his father's bedside. The mininster raised 
him up, and bade him take comfort. 

* Comfort !' cried he, ' Oh, there's nae 
comfort for me ; I have been the death of 
my father : is it not me that has brought 
his gray hairs wi' sorrow to the grave P' 

' But your father has forgiven you,' said 
ih^ minister: 'he is ready to give you hia 
blessing.' 

* And will you bless me P' siuU Sandie, 
/ O my father, I dinna deserve your bless- 
ing ; butletmeance murhear your voice.' 

' God Almight)! bless you, my son, and 
give you a heart to serve him, and to walk 
in his ways.'-—' Is it not Sandie that I hear P' 
cried his mother, rushing to the bedside, and 
clasping her son in her arms ; ' O Sandie^ 
what have ye brought upon us a' P' 
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There was no dine to answer, for tbe ex« 
ertion was so macb beyond ber strength^ 
tbat sbe woald bave. fallen lifeless on tHe 
ground, bad not ber son prevented it, by 
claspin|^ ber to bis breast. ^ My motbet^l 
Have I killed my motber too ;' exclaimed' 
the affirigbted yontb, banging over bertritb' 
a look of inexpressible borror. 

* Yes/ uttered a loud and rough voice 
from behind, ' yon would rather kul twenty 
mothers than fight the French ; but (swear^ 
ing a horrid oath) you shan't find It so easy 
to get off next time, my lad/ Two others' 
sprung forward at the same moment, and 
laid hold of their prisoner, who was todi 
much stupified by the variety of bis emo- 
tions to make any resistance, or even to il^' 
ter a single word. 

'Gentlemen,' said the minister, gentry 
laying bis hand upon the band of the fore- 
most, as it eagerly grasped the young man's 
shoulder, * there is no occasion to use any ' 
violence. You are I suppose, in the per^ : 
formance of your duty ; and I give you my 
word you sbul here meet with no resiscance' i 
hot, in the name of the parents who gave/ 
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yon birtb, I coDJore you to act like men, 
i^d not like savage brutes/ 
, ' We are DO savages/ returned tbe fore- 
most ; ' we are bis majesty's soldiers^ and 
eojne to execute bis majesty's orders, on 
tbe body of this deserter, wbo will be tried 
and shot as sure as be stands tbere/ 

^ It may be so/ said the, minister ; only 
give him a few minutes to take leave of 
bis dying parents/ 

' my poor mother,' cried Sandie, * must. 
I be torn from you P what, what shall I 
dp P Wretch that I am, it is me, me that 
has brought you to tbe grave/ 

* You will indeed injure her by this agi- 
tation,' ^aid Mrs. Mason ; ' carry her back 
to her bed ; these men will assist you in thv 
o0ice, for I see tbey are not strangers to 
humanity/ 

*God pity tbe poor woman,' said the cor- 
poral ; * I shall give her all tbe help in my 
power. So saying, he would have taken 
her from Sandie's arms, but could not pre- 
vail on him to part with his burden, though 
bif knees trembled under him, while be 
carried her through the passage to Mrs* 
iitaoa'u room, wbere »he was put to bed# 
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She iDstantly became deliroiis ; and in tier 
raving, called oat, that the bonee was on 
fire, and tbat sbe and ber children won Id 
perish in the fiumes; then springing tip, 
she caught her son by the arm, con tinning 
to cry, * Help, help,' in a wild and monm- 
fal voice, till her strength was exhanste49 
and she again sank upon her pillow. The 
feelings of her son perhaps may be imagin- 
ed, but cannot be described : nor were any 
of the by-standers nnaflfected by the scene. 
Even the rough soldier, though little ac- 
customed to the melting mood, felt all the 
sympathies of his nature working in his 
breast. He was not, however, forgetful of 
his duty ; for while Mrs. Mason was ad- 
ministering a cordial to the poor mother, he 
drew his prisoner from the room. On Mrs. 
Mason's returning to the outer room, she 
found him standing over his father's bed ; 
his eye fixed upon the altered countenance 
of the dying man, who, since the entrance 
of the soldiers, had never shown any other 
sign of sensibility than the utterance of a 
fiunt groan. He was now speechless, but 
his hands weie lifted up in the attitude of 
prayer* 'Coroe^ my brethren/ said the 
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iniDister^ ' let ns unite our prayers to tbose 
of tbe depardng spirit. The death-bed of 
a good man is the porch of heaven. An- 
gels and archangels are now joint witnesses 
with us of this solemn scene. To l^im in 
whose hands are the issues of life and deaths 
let us lift the voice of supplication^ that 
living, we may live to Him, and dying, we 
may be received into His glory/ The im- 
posing solemnity of the scene aided the 
views of the venerable pastor, in making a 
deep impression upon his audience. His 
prayer, though delivered in language the 
most simple, had all the effects of eloquence 
upon the heart ; and in the breasts of the 
hardy veterans, touched some chords, which 
bad, but for this adventure, lain for ever 
dormant. Far from hurrying away their 

})ri8oner with brutal violence, they patient- 
y waited until he had attained some degree 
of composure ; and then respectfully ad- 
dressing the minister, they begged that he 
would exhort the young man not to resist 
them in the performance of their duty. 
Mr. Gourln V, sensible of the reasonableness 
of their request, went up to San die, who 
W&3 then gazing in speechless sorrow oi| 
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his father s corpse. After speaking with 
him for a few minutes, he took his hand, 
and turning to the chief of the party, 
* Here, friend/ said he, ' I commit to yottr 
care this bruised reed, and I am persuaded 
you will treat him with humanity. Go in 
peace : in all circumstances perform your 
duty with the courage that becomes an im- 
mortal spirit ; and whatever doctrine may 
he preached to rouse your bravery, believe 
me, that even in the field of battle, it tt 
onli/ a good man thai can die with glory* 



CHAPTER XII. 

\^ The doctrine of liberty and equality stripped 
of all seditious import. 

THrc morning of the day on which the 
farmer was to be buried, was rendered re- 
markable by the uncommon denseness of 
an autumnal fog. To Mrs. Mason s eye it 
threw a gloom over the face of nature ; 
nor when it gradully yielded to the influ- 
ence of the sun, and slowly retiring from 
the valley, hung, as if rolled into inasses 
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midway upon tbe moaDtaing, did tbe changes 
thus produced excite any admiration. Still, 
wherever she looked, all seemed to wear 
tbe aspect of sadness. As she passed from 
Morison's to the bouse of mourning, the 
shocks of yellow corn; spangled with dew- 
drops, appeared to her to stand as mementos 
of the vanity of human hopes, and the inu- 
tility of human labour. Tbe cattle, as 
they went forth to pasture, lowing as they 
went, seemed as if lamenting, that tbe hand 
which fed them was at rest : and even the 
Rohin-red-hreast, whose cheerful notes he 
bad so often listened to with pleasure, now 
seemed to send forth a song of sorrow ex- 
pressive of dejection and woe. 

The house of the deceased was already 
filled with female guests; tbe bam was 
equally crowded with men ; and all were 
according to the custom of the country, 
banqueted at tbe expense of the widow and 
orphans, whose misfortunes they all tbe 
while very heartily deplored. Mrs. Ma- 
son's presence imposed silence upon the 
women ; but, in the barn, the absence of 
Sandie, who ought to have presided at his 
tatber'B funeral^ was freely descanted on, 
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and the young man either blamed or pilied 
according to the light in which his conduct 
happened to be viewed. Various reports 
concerning him were whispered through 
the throng ; hut of his actual situation, all 
were evidently ignorant. Amid rumours so 
various and contradictory, none knew what 
to believe : all, however, agreed in lament- 
ing, that so respectable a man as the far- 
mer, having two sons grown up to manhood, 
should nevertheless have his head laid in 
the grave by a little boy The poor child, 
on whom the office of chief mourner thus 
devolved, looked grave and sad ; but he was 
rather - bewildered than sorrowful, and in 
the midst of the tears which he shed felt an 
emotion of pleasure from the novelty of 
the scene. 

At length Mr. Gourlay rose, and all was 
hushed in silence. Every heart joined in 
the solemn prayer in which the widow and 
orphans were recomm^ nded to the throne 
of grace. The bier was then lifted. From the 
garden, to which she had retired apart from 
the crowd, Mrs. Mason viewed the solemn 
procession, which, as the rocks reverbe- 
rated the dismal note of the church-bell^ 
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toHiDg at measured intervals^ slowly pro- 
ceeded to the destined habitation of the dead. 
Casting her eyes upon the rustic train who 
followed^ she could not help contrasting the 
outward circumstances of this solemnity, 
tritli those that had attended tht) last event 
of a similar nature in which she had been 
interested. She had seen her noble master 
conducted to the grave in all the splendour 
befitting his high station. Many were the 
lofty plumes that adorned his stately hearse ; 
rich and brilliant were the banners and tro- 
phies that waved over it. Horses and their 
' riders clad in all the insigna of woe (the 
horse and the rider being equal strangers 
to the sentiment,) had lent their imposing 
influence to the spectacle, while a long train 
of empty carriages, distinguished hy coro- 
nets and armorial bearings, gave notice to 
the gazers, that the dust which was about 
to be consigned to worms, was of high and 
illustrious descent. But there neither friend 
nor neighbour vrere to be seen. There, 
%rith the exception of a few faithful servants, 
fill the actors in the solemnity were engag- 
ed in performing a part in which they had 
no interest. 



1 
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Here all were interested. 

The hoary-beaded elders^ who had the 
place of honour next the corpse, thoQght|, 
as they looked on it^ on the unblemislied 
life of him who had been so long their as- 
sociate in its duties ; and wept for the man 
in whom they hoped their children's chiU 
dren would have found a friend. The 
distant farmers, who had bought and sold 
with him, paid the tribute that was due to 
his character and integrity; while those 
with whom he had lived in the constant 
intercourse of kindness and good neigh- 
bourhood, betrayed, in their countenances, 
the sorrow of their hearts. 

She continued to gaze after the mour- 
ners, till an angle of the wall of the church- 
yard intercepted her view ; soon after all 
was still. The last toll of the bell died 
away u{K)n the distant hills, and gave place 
to a silence parti culaly solemn and impres- 
sive. It denoted the conclusion of that 
ceremony which returns dust to dust. — 
* Where now/ thought she, * are the dis- 
tinctions of rank P Where those barriers^ 
whifih, in this world, separate man from 
man? £ven here sorrpw embalms tbe 
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memory of the righteous alone. When 
selfishness is silent, the heart pays its tri- 
bute to nought hut worth. Why then, 
should those of lowly station envy the trap- 
pings of vanity, that are hut the hoast of a 
moment, when, hy piety and virtue, they 
may attain a distinction so much more last- 
ing and glorious? To the humble and 
the lowly are the gates of paradise thrown 
open. Nor is there any other path which 
leads to them, hut that which the Gospel 
points out to all. In that path may the 
grace of God enable me to walk ; so that 
my spirit may join the spirits of the sancti- 
fied— the inuinerable host, that ''out of 
every tribe, and nation, and language, 
shall meet together before the throne of the 
Eternal, to worship and give praise, and 
honour, and glory, to Him that liveth for 
ever and ever/' ' 

From these solemn meditations, Mrs. 
Mason was called to witness the reading of 
the farmer's will. He had performed the 
duty of an honest man in making it while he 
was in perfect health ; wisely thinking, that 
if he deferred it till the hour of sickness, he 
might then neither have the ability nor 
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inclination to give bicf mind to worldly 
cares. 

To his wife he bequeathed a free cottage 
in the village, and an annuity which he 
considered equal to her wants. To each of 
his younger children he left the sum of 
forty pounds, and to his eldest son the farng^ 
burdened with the above provision for thp 
rest of the family. In case the eldest son 
should choose to go abroad, or enter into 
business the farm was to go to the second, 
and the elder to have a younger child's por; 
don. By a clause in the will, the widow 
was to retain possession of the farm till the 
Candlemas after her husband's death. So 
much more consideration had this humble 
cottager for the feelings of a wife, than is 
often shewn in the settlement of the rich 
and great. 

The minister, who read the will, addres- 
sed himself in finishing it to the friends and 
neighbours who were present, and proposed 
that they should alternately lend their aj|« 
sistance, in managing the business of the 
harvest for the widow and her family. The 
proposal was readily agreed to by the men ; 
while Mrs. Mason^ on her part, cfaeerfuUj 
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tmdeftook tbe superintendence of tlie house- 
hold work and dairy, until her cousin 
should be so far recovered as to be able to 
resnme the task. 

As soon as all the strangers were dis« 
missed, Mrs. Mason informed her cousin 
of the arrangements that had been made, 
with which she appeared perfectly satisfied. 
Depressed by grief and sickness, she still 
considered her recovery as hopeless, and 
submitted to her fate with that species of 
quiescence, which is ofben a substitute for 
die true spirit of resignation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
The force of prejudice. 

It appeared extraordinary to Mrs. Mason, 
that she should have been so long forgotten 
by her friends at Gowan-brae. Nearly a 
fortnight had now elapsed since Mr. Stew- 
art's last visit ; and though he had been 
invited to the funeral, he had neither come 
nor sent any apology for his absence, which 
appeared the more unaccountable from the 
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clrcamstance of his having been seen ditt 
very day riding foil speed on tbe road t» 
the market town. Certain that neither 
Mr. Stewart nor Mary could be actnated 
by caprice, she feared that some roisfortniie 
had be fallen them ; but though every day 
added to her anxiety, she had no means if 
releiveing it, all hands being now engaged 
in getting in the harvest, and she was too 
wise to torment herself by shaping the form 
of uncertain evils. She had indeed no 
leisure for such uaproiitable work : every 
moment of her time being fully occupied in 
managing the business of the family, or in 
attendance on the invalids, who though now 
recovering rapidly, were still so weak as to 
require her constant care. 

The business of the family had never 
been so well conducted as since its mistress 
bad been incapacitated from attending to it 
By the effects of forethought, order, and. 
regularity ,the labour was so much dimin*' 
ished to the servant, that she willingly re- 
signed herself to Mrs. Mason's directions, 
and entered into all her plans. The girk 
though at first refarctory, and often inclined 
to rebel, were gradually brought to order ; > 
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and finding that they htld no one to make 
exenses for their disobedience^ quietly per- 
formed their allotted tasks. They began 
to taste the pleasure of praise, and, encou- 
raged by approbation, endeavoured to de- 
serve it ; so that, though their tempers had 
been too far spoiled to be brought at once 
into subjection, Mrs. ^Mason hoped that, 
by steadiness, she should succeed in re- 
forming them. 

Mrs. MacClarty, who was not so changed 
by sickness, or so absorbed in grief, as to 
be indifferent to the %vorld and its concerns, 
fretted at the length of her confinement, 
which was rendered doubly grievous to her, 
from the hints she occasionally received of 
the new methods of management introduced 
by Mrs. Mason, which she could on no ac- 
coont believe equal to her own. Her friend 
and benefactress became the object of her 
jealousy and aversion. The neighbours, 
with whom she had cultivated the greatest 
itttimacy, encouraged this dislike ; and on 
all their visits of condolence, expressed in 
feeling terms, their sense of the sad change 
that had taken place in the appearance of 
the house, which they said was ' now Me 
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unco, tbey wad scarcely koQ it for th^ 8am« 
place/ 

' Aye !' exclaimed the wife of auld Job|i 
Smith y who happened to visit the widow 
the first evening she was able to sit up to 
tea, * aye, alake ! its weel seen, that whar 
there's new lairds there's new laws. But 
how can your woman and your bairns put 
up wi' a* this fashery P' 

* I kenna, truly/ replied the widow : ' but 
Mrs. Mason has just sic a way wi' them, 
she gars them do ony thing she likes. Ye 
may think it is an eery thing to me to see 
my poor bairns submitting that way to 
pleasure a stranger in a' her nonsense.' 

* An eery thing, indeed !' said Mrs. 
Smith ; gif ye had but seen how she gar'd 
your dochter Meg clean out the kirn ! ou^ 
side and inside ! ye wad hae been wae for 
the poor lassie. I trow, said I, Meg, it 
wad ha been lang before your mither hae 
set you to sic a turn P Aye, si^ys she, we 
have new gaits now, and she looket up and 
lengh.' 

* New gaits, I trow !' cried Sandy John« 
stone's mother, who had just taken hfx 
place at the tea*table ; [ I ne'er kend gude 
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eOme o' new gaits in a' my days. There 
was Tibby Bell at the head o' the glen^ she 
fell to cleaning her kirn ae day, and the 
very first kiming after^ her batter was 
burstet, and gude for naething. I'm sure 
it gaDgs to my heart to see your wark sae 
managed. It was but the day before yes- 
terday, that I came upon madam, as she 
was haddin' the strainer, as she called it, 
to Grizzy, desiring her a' the time she 
poured the milk, to beware of letting in 
ane o' the cow's hairs that were on her 
goon. Hoot ! says I, cow's hairs are canny, 
they'll never choak ye.' 'The fewer of 
them that are in the butter the better !' 
says she. ' Twa or three hairs are better 
than the blink o' an ill eye,' says I. * The 
best charm against witchcraft is cleanliness,' 
says she. ' I doubt it muckle,' says I ;. 
' auld ways are aye the best !' 

* Weel done !' cried Mrs. Smith. * I 
trow ye gae her a screed o' your mind t 
But here comes Grizzy frae the market \ 
let us hear what she says to it.' * 

Grizzel advanced to her mistress, and 
with alacrity poured into her lap the money 
she had got for her cheese and butter; 
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proudly at the same time observbg, tlmt H 
was more by some Bhillings than they had 
ever got for the produoe of one ureek be- 
fore that lucky day. 

* What say you ?' cried the wife of auld, 
John &'inith : * are the markets sae muckle 
riseo ? That's gude news indeed !' 

' I did na say that the markets were 
risen/ returned the maid: ^butweneveir 
got sae muckle for our butter^ nor our 
cheese, by a penny i' the pound weight, as 
I got the day. A' the best folks ia the 
town were striving for it. I could ha' seld 
twice as muckle at the same price.' 

< Ye had need to be weel paid for it/ 
said Sandy Johntstone's mother, ' for I fearj 
ye had but sma' quantity to sell.' 

* We never had sae muckle in ae week 
before,' said Qrizzy; for you see,' con? 
tinned she, ' the milk used aye to sour be-' 
fore it had stood half its time ; but noo the 
milk dishes are a' sae clean, that it keeps, 
•weet to the last.' 

' And dinna ve think muckle o' the fash P, 
Miid Mrs. Smitb. 

* I thought muckle o't at first/ returned 
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Crizzy ; ' bat when I got into tha wAy o'C^ 
1 fand it na trouble at a'.' 

* Bat how do yoa find tim^ to get thro' 
sae mnckle wark P' said the widow John- 
atone. 

* I never/ answered Grizzy, ' got thro' 
roy wark sae easy in my life ;— for ye see 
Mrs. Mason has just a sec time for ilka 
turn ; so that folk are never riniiing in ane 
anither 8 gait ; and every thing is set by 
clean, ye see, so that its just ready £oT use.' 

' She maun have an unco airt/ aaid Mrs. 
Mac Clarty, ^ to gar ye do sae muckle, and 
think sae Kttle o't. I'm sure ye ken how 
on us^d to grumble at being put to do far 
^86. But 1 did na bribe ye wi' half-croon 
pieces, as she does.' 

' Its no the half-croon she gae me, that 
gars me speak/ cried Grizzy ; ' but I sal 
always say, that she is a most discreet and 
civil person, ay, and ane that taks a plee- 
snre in doing gude. I am sare, mistress, 
she has done mair gude to you, than ye can 
ere repay, gif you were to live this hunder 
yi»r.' 

' I sal ne'er say that she has nae been 
very kind/ returned Mrs. Mac Clarty ; ' but 
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tbank the Lord, a' body bas sbewn kind- 
ness as weel as her. It's no lessening o' 
ber to say, tbat we bae otber freeuds forby/ 
' Freends!' repeated Grizzy ; * what bae 
a' your freends done for you in comparison 
wl' wbat she bas done, and is e'now doing 
for you ! Aye, just e'now, while I am 
speaking.— -but I forget that she charged 
me no to tell/ . 

* Is na she gane to Gowan-brae P' said 
Mrs. Mac Clarty ; * what good can she do 
by that ?' 

'Aye/ cried Mrs. Smith, 'what gode 
can the pnir widow get by ber gaen to visit 
araaug the gentles ! Did na I see ber ride 
by upon the minister's black horse, behind 
the minister's man, and the minister bimser 
ridin' by ber side P' 

'She's no gane to Gowan-brae, tho',' 
returned Grizzy, ' nor the minister neither ; 
I ken whar they're gane to weel eneagb.' 

* But what are they gane about P' asked 
Mrs. Mac Clarty, alarmed ; ' is ony thing 
the matter wi' my pnir Sandy P for my heart 
aye misgi'es me about his no comin' to see 
me.' 

Grizzy made no answer. The question 
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tras again repeated in an anxious and tre- 
SQulous voice, by her mistress, but still she 
remained silent 

* Alake !' cried Mrs. Smith, ' I dread 
that the sough that gaed through o' his ha- 
ving deserted, had some truth in't, tho' 
xWilliam Morrison wad na lec a word be 
fiaid at the burial.' 

' O woman ! for pity's sake speak/ said 

the widow ; Ms na my bairn already lost to 

me ? Wharfore then will ye not t^ll me 

what has happened, seein it canna be waur 

. than what has already befain me !' 

,1 promised no to tell,' said Griuy; 
^ but since ye will ha' it, I maun let ye ken, 
that if Sandy be not doomed to death this 
very day, it will be through the exertions 
of Mrs. Mason.' 

* Doomed to death !' repeated the wi- 
dow; 'my Sandy doomed to death! my 
bairn, that was just the very pride o' my 

' heart ! Alace ! alace ! his poor father !* 

A kindly shower of tears came to the 
relief of the poor mother's heart, as she 
uttered the name of her husband ; and 
as she was too much weakened by illness 
to struggle against the violence of her emo- 
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tions, tbey produced an bysterical afieetkiB/^ 
which alarmed those about her for her life. 
Her life was, howe ver, in no danger. Soon 
after being pat to bed, she became quite 
composed; and then so strongly insisted 
upon being uformed of every particular re«: 
lative to her son, that Grizzy was compelled 
to give a faithful account of all she knew. 

' Ye have thought/ said she, ' that your 
seein' Sandy while you were in the fever, 
was but a dream ; and Mrs* Mason, think- ' 
ing it was best ye shou'd continue in the 
delusion, has never contradickit ye. But 
it was nae dream ; your son was here the 
very day his father died ; and ye saw him,^ 
and faintet awa' in his arms.' 

* Wharfore then did he leave me P' ex* 
claimed the widow ; * what for did he na 
stay to close his father's eyes, and to lay 
his father's head i' the grave, as becam the 
duty o' a first-born son P' 

' Alace !' returned the damsel, ' ye little 
ken how sair the struggle was ere he could • 
he brought to part frae the lifeless corpse ! 
Had ye seen how he graspet the clay-cauld 
hand ! Had ye heard how he sobbet over 
it« and how he begget and prayed but for 
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aaodier aioment to gaze oa the altered face, 
it wad bae gaae near to break your Leart* 
I'm tore mine was eair for tLe poor lad. 
Aad then to see bim dragged away as a 
prisoner by tbe sogers ! it was mair 
pidfa' than your beart can tbink !' 

' The sogers !' repeated Mrs. Mac 
Clarty, ^ what bad tbe vile loons to do wi' 
my bairn ! tbe cruel mis^creants ! was there 
Dane to rescue him out o' their bluidy 
bandhF 

' Na, na/ returned Grizzy ; ' tbe minister 
geed bis word that be sbou d na be rescued. 
And^ to say the trutb^ the sogers behaved 
wi' great discretion. They shewed nae 
signs o' cruelty ; but only said, it would na 
be consistent wi' their duty to let the pri- 
soner escape.' 

'And what bad my bairn done to be 
made a prisoner o' ?' cried tbe widow. 

* Why ye ken/ returned Grizzy, ' that 
Sandy was aye a wilfu' lad ; so its no to be 
wondered at that when he was ordered to 
stand this gait, and that gait, and bad bis 
hair tugged till it was ready to crack, and 
his neck made sair m! standing ajee, be 
should tak it but unco ill. So he disobeyed 
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orders ; and than tbey lashed bim^ and ht^ 
proud stamach cou'd na get o'er the diar 
grace ; and than he ran afF, and hade bfin- 
sel three days in the rooirs. On the fonrt 
day he cam here ; and then the sogers gat 
hand o' him ; and they took him awa' ti> 
be tried for a deserter. So ye see Mr^. 
Mason then got the minister tp apply to 
the captains and the coronels about him ; 
but they said they had resolved to roak aii 
example o' him, and naething cou'd mak 
them relent. So a' that the minister said, 
just gaed for naething ; for they said, that 
by the law of court marshall he maun be 
shot. Weel, a'boupwas at an end; when 
by chance Mrs. Mason fand out^ that the 
major of the regiment was the son of ao 
auld freend o' hers, ane that she had keat 
and been kind to whan he was a bairn ; and 
so she wrate a lang letter to him, and had 
an answer, and wrate auither ; and by his 
appointment, she and the minister are gane 
this very day to bear witness in Sandy's 
favour, and I wad fain houp they winna 
miss o' their errand.' 

The suspense in which poor Mrs. Mac 
Clarty was now involved, with respect to 
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"iker iBdn'g destiny, appeared more insap- 
pdrtable than tbe most dreadful certainty. 
The stream of consolation tbat was poured 
npoti her by ber loqnacions friends, only 
Deemed to add to ber distress. Sbe made 
no answer to their observations, but with 
her eyes eagerly bent towards tbe door, she 
fearfnlly listened to tbe soond of every pass- 
ing footstep. At length the approach of 
horses was distinctly heard. Her maid 
hastily ran to tbe door for intelligence ; and 
the old woman, whose cariosity was no less 
eager, as hastily followed. Tbe poor mo« 
ther's heart grew faint. Her head drooped 
upon her hands, and a sort of stupor came 
over her senses. Sbe sat motionless and 
silent ; nor did tbe entrance of tbe minister 
and Mrs. Mason seem to be observed. 
Mrs. Mason, who at a glance perceived 
tbat the sickness was tbe sickness of tbe 
mind, kindly took her hand, and bid ber be 
of good cheer, for that if she would recover 
all ber family would do well. 

* Is he to live P' said Mrs. Mac Clarty, 
in a low and hollow voice, fixing her eyes 
on Mrs. Mason's, as if expecting to read 

. them the doom of her son. 
m 
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* Give thanks to God/ retqrned tW vA* 
Ulster, * your son lives ; God and his jiidges 
have dealt mercifnlly with him and yois/ "' 

On hearing these blessed words, the podr 
agitated mother grasped Mrs. Mason r 
hand, and barst into a flood of tears. The 
spectators were little less affected ; a con- 
siderable time elapsed before the silende 
that ensued was broken. At length in fal- 
tering accents, the widow asked, whether 
she might hope to see her son again ? 

' Is he he no to come hame,' said she, 't6 
fill his father's place, and to take possession 
o' hb inheritance ? If they have granted 
this, I will say that they have been mercifn' 
indeed, but if no—' 

'Though they have not granted this;' 
returned the minister, ' still they have been 
merciful, aye most merciful. For your 
son's offences were aggravated, his life was 
in their hands, it was most justly forfeited, 
yet they took pity on him, and spared him, . 
and are you not grateful for this? if you> 
are not, I must tell you, your ingratitude is 
sinful.' 

' Oh ! you ken na' what it is to has a * 
bairn P returned Mrs. Mac Claity in a dole- 
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fill tone. ' My poor Sandy! I never had 
tbe heart to contradict him sin he were horn, 
and now to thmk what command he maun 
he nnder ! hut I ken he'll ne'er submit to 
it, nor will I ever submit to it either. We 
have enough o' substance to buy him hff, 
ns^A if we sell to the last ra$(, he shall never 
gapff wi' these sogers ; he never shall.' 

'You speak weakly, and without consi* 
deration/ rejoined the minister. 'Your 
duty, as a parent^ is to teach your children 
to obey the laws of God^ and their country. 
By nourishing them in disobedience, you 
have prepared their hearts to Ttbel against 
the one, and to disrespect the other. And 
DOW that you see what the consequence has 
been to this son, whom ungovemed self*wiU 
has brought to the very brink of destruction 
instead of being convinced of your error, 
you persist in it, and would glory in repeat- 
ing it. Happily yonr son is wiser ; he has 
profitted by bis misfortunes, and has no re- 
gret but for the conduct that led to them. 

, 'He was eotieed to it,' cried Mrs. Mac« 
Clarty. ' He never wad have listed in his 
sober senses.' 

* Who enticed him to disobey his father^ 
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by going totbefair P' returned tbe minisler. 
' It is tbe first error tbat is tbe fatal cause 
of all tbat follows ; so true it is, tbat wben 
we leave tbe patb of duty but a single step, 
we may by tbat step be involved in a laby- 
rintb from wbicb tbere is no returning. Be 
tbankful tbat your son bas seen bis error, 
and tbat be bas repented of it, as becomes 
a Cbristian ; and let it be your business to 
confirm tbese sentiments, and to exbort biro, 
by bis future conduct, to retrieve tbe past; 
so sball tbe blessing of God attend bii^ 
wberever it may be his destiny to go.' 

* And wbare is be to go ? * said Mrs. 
Mac Clarty. *To tbe East Indies/ re- 
turned tbe minister. * To-morrow be will, 
be on bis way for tbat fine country, from 
wbicb be may yet return to gladden your 
heart. 

' Alace, my heart will never be gladden- 
ed mair !' t-aid tbe poor wid6w, weeping 
as she spake. 

Mrs. Mason was moved by her tears, 
though vexed by her folly ; and therefore 
spoke to her only in the strain of consola- 
tion. But Mr. Gourlay, incensed at tbe 
little gratitude she eicpressed for her son's 
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ddivcrance, coald Dot forbear reminding ber 
of tbe predicament in wbich be so lately 
stood, and from wbicb be bad been rescued 
by. Providence tbrougb tbe agency of Mrs. 
Mason. In conclusion^ be exborted ber to 
be tbankful to God for baving given ber 
»ucb a friend. 

* Tbe Lord will bless ber for wbat sbe 
bas done !' cried Mrs. Mac Clarty. 

' Tbe Lord bas already blessed ber/ re- 
turned tbe minister ; ' for a beart filled wiib 
benevolence is tbe first of blessings. But/ 
continued be, * ibe bas it still in ber power 
to render you more essential service tban 
any sbe bas yet performed.' 

' Say you sae P' cried Mrs. Mac Clarty, 
eagerly. 

. * Yes/ returned Mr. Gourlay ; * for if 
you will listen to ber advice, sbe will in- 
struct you in tbe art of governing your 
cbildren's passions, and of teacbing tbem to 
govern tbemselves ; and tbus, by tbe blessing 
of God, sbe may eventually be tbe means of 
rescuing tbem from a sentence of condero- 
i)ation — more awful tban tbe most dreadful 
tl^at any buman tribunal can pronounce.' 

Tbe widow felt too much respect for ber 
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pastor to dispute the trntfa of his observstiott, 
though she probably entered a silent protest 
against its obvious inference. She, how- 
ever, thanked him for his kind intentions ; 
and he immediately after took his loave. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Br the terms of his father's will^ Robert, 
on his brother's leaving the kingdom, be- 
came the legal possessor of the farm. He 
wanted three years of one- and* twenty; but 
as his mother agreed to a<:sist him in its 
management, it was thought for the interest 
of the family, that he should suceeed to it 
without delay. 

No sooner was this point settled, than 
the young man, who had ever shown a sul- 
ky antipathy to Mrs. Mason, began to 
treat her with a rudeness that was too^ 
marked to be overlooked ; nor did he re-*' 
ceive any check from his mother for his' 
bearish behaviour, except when she now 
and then, in a feeble tone^ exclaimed, * Hoot, 
Robby, that's no' right*' The girls, too, 
who had just begun to appear sensible of 
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the. advimtage of those habits of diligence 
and decorum to which Mrs. Mason had in- 
troduced them, were no sooner nnder thei^ 
mother's directions, than they relaxed into 
indolepce, and became as pert and obstre- 
perous as ever. Mrs. Mason saw that the 
reign of anarchy was fast approaching. 
She likewise saw libat her presence, Vrhich 
retarded it, was considered by allthe family 
a restraint ; she therefore determined to 
4;ome to an explanation on the subject, and 
83 soon as possible to change her quarters. 

In pursuance of her design, Mrs. Mason 
took the very first opportunity of speaking 
to Robert and his mother ; and after re- 
minding them that the term agreed on be<^ 
tween her and the late farmer, as a trial of 
her plan, had nearly expired, she informed 
them, that, for reasons on whjich she should 
not now enter, she thought it best for bolih 
parties, that her stay bhould not extend 
beyond it. Robert looked surprised; and 
evenrexed ; but it was the vexadon of pride. 
He, however, remained silent. His mother, 
though much at a loss in what way to take 
Mrs. Mason's notice, thotight it necessary 
to speak for both ; but sik did not speak 
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iDiicli to die purpose. Jealous of lifo.^ 
Mason's superior sense, and at the sarav 
time conscious of the ohligadons ^e owe4 
to her unwearied henevolence^ she felt hvt 
presence as a burthen ; hut not being khle 
to trace the cause of this feeling to its tiiier 
and real source, which was no other ihaft 
her own ignorance and pride, she durst BOt> 
even to herself, own that she ^liked here 

'I'm sure,' said she,' — ^'I hope— *>riii 
sure— for my part— I say^ I'm sure-— tbat^ 
as far as I ken, we have done a' in oor 
poo'er to make ye comfortable ; but to h» 
sure I ay thought it was nae place for you« 
Our ways were a' sae different, though i 
am sure ye ha' been very kind : I'm sure 
we're a' sensible o' that, but young folk 
dinna like to be contradicdt ; they're no mj 
»a wise as ane wau'd msh them : but they'ni 
fust neebor-like. I'm sure if its onyllniigs 
they have said that gars ye think o' leavk^ 
us' I canna help't ; but I hope that yell bo« 
blame me ; for I'm sure Robby kens how 
often I have said, that they ought a' to ba> 
civil to you.' .' < 

'What need ye be clashing sae micUa^ 
about it/ said Robert^ interruptiag h&y 



' wii did weel eneugb before she cam^ and 
we'll - do weel eheugh wben she's gane/ So 
mymg, he went away, banging the door af- 
ter him with even more thim nsaal yioTence. 

Mrs. Mason took no notice of his beha- 
viour ; but, unwilling to continQe a conver- 
sation so little agreeable, she went to her 
own room, which, she had for the last ten 
days- seldom quitted but. at the hoar of 
meals. Disapomnted in the hopes she had 
formed, of finding a home in the house of 
a kinswoman, and mortified by the seeming 
neglect of the family at Gowan-brae, on 
wliose friendship she had depended with 
undoubting confidence, her spirits were in- 
clined to sadness ; but she would not give 
way to the depression. KecoQecting how 
mercifully all the events of her lite had 
hkherto been ordered, she chased away de- 
j^odency by trust in God ; and, resolving 
to act to the best of her judgment, fear- 
lessly left the consequences to His disposal. 

After some consideration, she resolved to 
apply to William Morison and his wife to 
take her as a lodger. They were poor ; 
and therefore the small sum she could af- 
ford to pay might to them be particularly 
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lisefiil. They were hnmble^ and therefore 
woald not tefase to be instructed in ma^te^ 
wUch they had never before had any op]pdr- 
tunity to learn. She might then do gooft 
to them and their children ; and where d|4 
could do most goody there did Mrs. Masbji 
think it would be most for her happiness 
to go. 

No sooner d!d ahe give a hint of Wr 
intention to Morison and his wife, than sEto 
perceived, from their brightened looks, that 
she had jndged truly in imagining that her 
offer would be received with joy.-*— Them 
poor people had been «orely visited by if* 
fliction ; but their good principles and go^ 
sense had taught them to make a proper tiSe 
of the visitation, in checking the spirit'-^Sf 
pride and presumption. Their resignation 
to the will of God was cheerful and ' tik- 
feigned, and therefore led to redoubled isf- 
forts of industry ; but their exertions had 
not as yet effectually relieved them firdttt 
the extreme poverty to which they had 
been reduced. After mtefully acknM- 
iedgimg their sense of Mrs. Mason's kind- 
ness, in giving their house a preference, ind 
declaring how much they deemed ihemseli^ 
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bgmonf ed by having lier beneath thdr roof, 
they looked at each other and paused, a« 
If Pttrucfc by the sodden recollection of some 
myincible obstaclet Mrs. Mason perceived 
tjjeir embarrasment^ and asked the cause. 
, ' What makes yon hesitate P' said she, 
^ I am afraid yon think seven shillings a 
^eek too little for my board apd lodging ; 
bat you know I am to find my own vrheat- 
jen bread, and my own tea^ and' * O 
Idadam, you are o'er generous/ cried I^oggy 
ipterrupti&g her ; ^ you give o'er mickle by 
^ great deal ; but still I iear that in winter 
yre may not be able to make things contort- 
able to you. Were it in summer, we should 
4o weel eneogh.' 

.^ * .TJien why not in winter P* said Mrs. 
JliLwn ; ' I shall advance money to buy 
Cpals if ^hat be all.' 

* Don^t speak of it Peggy/ said William, 
ently pulling his wife's sleeve ;. ' though it 
•e winter, we shall do weel enough, there's 
. jp^ fear.' 

^.^, '.Na, na, gudeman/ returned Peggy, 
^' yoiil'i'f; no sae streng yet as to be able to 
^l^ep wi^out a bed through the winter in 
^ Qf^uU hoose ; it nxmvA bQ» 



,1 
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' Without a bed/ cried Mrs. Mason; ^ 
'wby sboald lie be witbout a bed P* '' 

* Wby, Madam/ said William, * sine* my 
wife bag let tbe cat oat o' tbe bag, as tke | 
saying is, it's as weel to tell you tbe tnn3i» 
We baye not a bed in tbe bouse but one^ 
and tbat was bougbt for ns by gude MV. 
Stewart of Gowan-brae, at. tba time tbat 
a' oiir famiture was rouped atf frae oar 
bonse, at ***.' 

*Had we been now as we were tben/ 
cried Peggy, * bow comfortable sbotild w# 
bave made Mrs. M&son ; Sbe sboald bave 
bad no more to do but just to speak ber 
wisbes/ 

M don't fear being comfortable enoagb 
as it is.' said Mrs. Mason ; ' but wbat k 
become of tbe bed I slept on for so many 
weeks, and wbicb you so kindly oAered for 
niy accommodation during all tbe time of 
Mrs. Mac Clarty's illness P' 

^ tbe want of abed was notbing tben/ 
returned Peggy ; * the weatber was warm, 
and some wt el-laid straw did us vastly 
weel : for my own part, I could put up with 
it all tbe year tbrougb ; but lAy gudem^ 
h9» been Bae wenkly dnoe he h^d tluirti94« 
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mK&an, tbat I would be feared for bis beiDg 
tbe war' o't/ 

* And did yoa really put yoarselves to 
sach a sbift, in order to oblige me P' said 
Mrs. Mason. ' What kindness ! wbat 
delicacy in concealing tbe extent of tbe 
obligation; it grieves me to learn, tbat 
Jiearts so warm sboald bave experienced 
loisfortane ; and by tbe bint yon gave ot 
selling off your furniture on leaving****, I 
fear your circumstances bave not b^n so 
prosperous as I beartily wisb tbem/ 

' Since my misfortunes bave been in some 
measure brougbt on by my own indiscretion, 
I ougbt not,' said William, ' to complain/ 
.' ' Indeed, Madam, be doesbimseV wrang,' 
cried Peggy, * be never was guilty o* ony 
indiscretion in bis days; but just only 
trusted o'er far to tbe bonesty and discre- 
tion of a fau'se-bearted loon, tbat cbeated 
mony a maa tbatkent mair o' business tbam 
' be did. It was nae fau't o' WUliam's tbat 
tbe man was a rogue ; yet be blames bim- 
4iel in a way tbat vexes me to bear bim.' 

^ I do blame myself/ said William : 'for 
bad I been contented to go on with my 
bnsiiiefs^ as my father did before me^ on a 
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scale within my meaogy my profits, tboagj 
gmall^ would have heen certain. But 
wishedito raise my wife ai^d bairps abov^ 
their station ; and God> who saw the pn/ 
of my hearj;^ has punished me,' 

' If you only risked your own,' said Mrs] 
Mason, * your ambition was blameless, 
your ex^r^ODs Ififidable, 
. ^Alas! Madam,' returned William, 'no 
man that enters. into what they call ^-cu- 
lations in business, can say that he risks 
only hiB own ; ■ he risks the money of bis 
friends, and of his neighbours, and of all 
who, fi:om coD^dence in bis honesty, give 
him trust or cr^t*- Grant that neither 
friend nor neighbour had suJkred«*-aBd 
hope to Qod that in the end none wilL suf- 
fer a farthing's loss by me — yet how can I 
answer to my conscience for the ruin I have 
brought upon my wife and children ? Nay, 
Peggy, you must not hinder me to speak. 
You ken that had your honest father seen 
what has happened, it wou'd ha' brought 
his grey hairs wi' sorrow to the grave. He 
told me, that he gi'ed ye to me wi' better 
will than to a richer man, because he kent 
j[bat \ loved ^e weel^ and wpii^d ay be Idoil 



to ye, «nd tbat the siller be had gathered 
\n meikle cai% and toU, I woa'dna lightly 
spend upon my pleasure— -0 I camta bear 
•to> think on't! When I look round these 
hare wa's, and see vhat I have reduced 
yon to, I think mysel little better than a 
villaki !' 

Peggy, hastily brushing away i^ falling 
tear, held out her hand to her hpsband, 
saying with a smile-*-' Ye maun be an unco 
sort o' villain, Williamy for I wou'd rather 
beg my bread wi' you through the yfarld, 
than be the greatest lady in the land ! But 
what will Mrs. Mason think of us ?' 

^ I think/ said Mrs. Mason, ' that yon 
ace a worthy couple, and that you deserve 
to be happy, and will be happy too in the 
«ueI—- *not <^ less so perhaps < ior having 
known misfortune/ 

' that you could gar my gudeman think 
sae !' cried Peggy ; ' I'm ay telling him, 
that if he wou'dna tine heart, we ha' tint 
naething. We are yet but young, we ha' 
promising baima, gude health, and the 
warld lor the winning; what should we 
4ettre mair I . Could we . but contrive to 
wJce. the hpnae fit to receive you^ I should 
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Bave DO fears for tlie future. You wooU 
bring a blessing witb you ; Tta sure yoa 
would/ 

Mrs. Mason obviated every difficulty^ by 
saying/ tbat sbe meant to furnish her own 
apartment ; and after a little further cen-^ 
versiition, iu which every thing was arrang- 
ed to mutual satistactaon, she set out on her 
return to the farm, animated by the delight- 
ful hope of having it in her power to dis« 
pense a degree of happiness to her leilow- 
creatqres. As she slowly proceeded home- 
ward, an elderly man, mounted on a good 
horse, prepared for carrying double, passed 
her on the road, and having stopped a mi- 
nute at Mrs. Mac Clarty's door, tamed 
again to meet her. On coming up, he said 
he was sent by Mr. Stewart of Gowan-forae, 
with his and Miss Mary's compliments, to 
beg that she would do them the fiivonr of 
going there to dinner, and that (hey should 
send her back in a few days. Observing 
that Mrs. Mason hesitated concerning what 
answer she should give, the faithfal old ser^ 
vant proceeded to enforce the message, by 
telling her he was sore it would do them 
good to see her-^' (or I nm fior inift»'§B 
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nadaVn/ said he^ * if they dinaa stand in 
need o' comfort/ 

* Has any misfortune befallen tlie fami* 
ly V asked Mrs. Mason^ anxiously. 
' * I kenna^ madam/ retnmed the servant, 
'whether it can be weel called a misfortune ; 
for a marriage may be vexations to ane s 
fHends that's nae misfortune in the end.' 

* And Miss Srew^art has occasioned this 
vexation, I suppose P' said Mrs. Mason. 

' Ye guess right/ returned the old man ; 

* she has made a match to please herseF, 
and as she has brew'd sae she maun drink ; 
hot my poor master taks it sair to heart ; 
and it is e'en hard eneugh that the baira 
JBhonld cross him maist, that he never croe- 
sed in his life.' 

Mrs. MasoQ made no reply ; but direct- 
Ing him to the stable to put up his horse 
for half an hour, said she should then be 
ready to accompany him. Having inform- 
ed her cousin, in friendly terms, of the ar- 
rangements she had made with theMorisons, 
and assured her of the continuance of her 
kindness and good ivill, she ^mckly made 
what little preparatiions were necessary for 
her departure ; and WM oa the road to 
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Gowaa-brae before Mrs. Mac Clarty lia4 
recovered ber astonisbment. 

As Mrs. MasQn rode from die .door, 
Robert made bis appearance. His mothfsr, 
on seeing biro^ burst into a violent flood c^ 
tears, and accused bim as tbe cause of her 
losing tbe best friend tbat sbe ever biad ia 
tbe world,— ^ one wbo,' sbe said, ^ was ' a 
credit to ber family, and an bonour and a 
credit to tbem all. Sbe reminded bim of 
all tbat sbe bad done for tbem in sickness 
—bow sbe bad attended bis dying fatber— 
wbat exertions sbe bad . made ^o /save bis 
brotber's life — wbat care sbe bad taken of 
tbe family*— bow little trouble sbe bad giv'n, 
and bow generously sbe bad . paid for tbe 
little trouble sbe occasioned. '.And now/ 
cried sbe, ' sbell be just tbe same frifend 
to tbe Morisons sbe bas been to us! I 
wou'dna wonder tbat tbey got every far- 
tbing sbe bas in tbe warld. Scores o' fine 
silk gowns, and grand petticoats, and stock- 
ings ; aod sic a sigbt o' mntcbes and laces 
aswAdfiU twa o' Miss Tweedy 'a sbop! 
.Ay, ay, tbe Morisoos will get it a', and a' 
ier mon^y forby ! Tbey/U no be tbe fpols 
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jpart wi* her that we hae been ; they're 
i/et canning for that V 

Robert, who, in his treatment of Mrs. 
'Mason, had had no other end in view than 
the immediate gratification of his own bad 
temper, was enraged at this representation 
of the advantages which his neighbonr's 
family were likely to derive from the event. 
Far, however, from acknowledgingihat he 
had been to blame, he insolently tetorted on 
his mother, and poured on her a torrent of 
abuse. The poor woman attempted to 
speak in her own justification; but her 
voiee was drowned in the louder and more 
vehement accents of her hopeful son. She 
had then no other resource but tears, and 
t>itterly did she weep— bitterly did she la- 
ment. Her tears and lamentations aggra- 
vated the stings of coxiscience in Robert's 
lieart ; but where the passions are habitual- 
ly uncbntrouled, the stings of conscience 
liave no other effect than to increase the ir- 
ritation. 

Had Mrs. Mac Clarty been capable of 
reasoning how wot}ld her soul have been 
wmliflf with remorse had%he then said to 
h'ersw^— Tkare tcov a time when thi$ hay'e 
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pasnoM might have been sUhdued; wUmt 
tuith a Utile care he might have learned to 
contnml them. 



CHAPTER XV. 
A matriage and a wedding. 

Mas. Mason had no sooner entered tLe 
lane leading np to Gowan-br^e than her 
kind friends were at the door ready to re-* 
cejve her. * You are very good/ said Mr. 
Stewart, as he conducted her to the par- 
lour, ' you are very good in coming to ns 
after oar apparent neglect of yon, in cir« 
enmstanoes that called for a double portion 
of attention : but when you know all that- 
has happened, you will forgive us.' 

' I do know all^ my good sir,' retomed. 
Mrs. Mason ; ' your trusty old Donald haa' 
told me enough^ to show me how fdUy your 
time has been occupied. I feel for the vex« 
ation you have suffered, but it ia past, and 
I trust all may yet go well.' 

Mr. Stewart shook his head. * We had t 
better not speak of it,' sud he, in a melaii- 
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ijioly roice. ' Well, we shall sot speak of 
il then/ said Mrs. Mason ; ^ I bad ratber 
speak of the boys. When did you hear of 
them ? When are they to have a holiday 
at Gt)wan brae ?' 

Having thus given a turn to the conver- 
sation^ she endeavoused to keep it up with 
cheerfulness ; and so far succeeded, that a 
stranger would have thought all the party 
in excellent spirits. 

After dinner, as soon as the servant who 
attended them had left the room, Mr* 
Stewart became absent and thoughtful. A 
pause ensued in the conversation, during 
which Mary kept her eyes anxiously fixed 
upon her father. Starting at length from 
his reverie, he turned to Mrs. Mason, and 
said, ^ it was now time to give her a full 
account of all that had taken place, but 
that he found he must leave the task to 
Mary. I have not patience to go over it/ 
said he ; ' but I wish for your advice, and 
you must therefore know all. I shall be 
back by the time Mary has' finished the re- 
. cital, and in the mean time must speak to 
my labourers.' 

f My dear father !' said Mary looking 
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wistfally kfter liim^ as be left the rodnf-^ ' 

* my dear good fathet will never be bapp^' 
again!' . . :♦ 

* With sncb a dangbter as yoii^ bow em 
be be nnbappy ?' said Mrs. Mason. * T otth 
dnty and affection will soon make hhik fcr- 
get tbe disappointment be bas bad in yonif 
mster and perbaps tbis matcb of bers ma;^' 
not tarn out so bad as be apprebends/ 

* Ob it cannot tarn out well/ said Marjr. 

* How can any matcb tnm out 'well, ^at 
begins as tbis bas doiie, by wounding tbe 
heart of so good, so kind a fatber !' 

' Young women seldom argue in tbis way* 
now-a-days/ returned Mrs. Mason. ' Love 
is^ in tbe creed of sentiment, and df pla;f8i 
and novds, a sufficient excuse for tbe breack 
of every duty, both before marriage and 
after it.' 

^I believe I am as cap^le of a-tltrott^ 
attachment as my sister is/ said Mary^;- 
' but I could not love a man without first 
esteeming bim^ and I could n6t esteem di9 
man, who, in pursuance of bis own selfiisli 
purposes, led me into tbe guilt <^ ingrati^ 
tude, falsehood, and dissimulation.' '^ 

^Bnt fon know, my dear, tfaat fa eveiy 
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dande^tina correiBpoiideDce> Mi and dissimn- 
ladoD are abgouitely indispensible^' said 
Mrs. Mason. 

. * And therefore, * cried Mary, * I abhor 
every thing clandestine. But perhaps I 
think worse of Mr. Mollins than he deserves. 
You shall read niy sister's letters^ and judge 
for yourself.' 

' I shall read them afterwards,' said Mrs. 
Mason ; ' but wish you in the mean time to 
give me some account of what has happened, 
that I may be prepiired to speak upon it 
with your father. Where did your sister 
meet with Captain Mollins P Who is he P 
What do you know of hia character, or what 
did she know of it P It is of those particu- 
brs that 1 loBff to be informed.' 

' It is ,' repued Mary, * in her intimacy 
with Mrs. Funders, that all our vexa^ons 
have originated. Tet Mrs. Flinders meant 
no harm to Bell's but the contrary. She is 
a vain, showy woman, and liked to have a 
young person of Bell's appearance in her 
Irain ; for you know that my sister has na- 
iuraUy a genteel air, and such a taste in 
dress as sets it off to the best advantage. 
She was much admired by all the gentlemen 
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who visited at Mount Flindera ; but thougli 
taken notice of when there by many of the 
first peqple in the country^ I know not, how 
it wa8, but no one endeavoured to keep up 
the acquaintance^ except officers and stuaente 
from Edinburgh^ and such sort of people 
who were in the country only .by chance. 
Still, every one spoke of the great advantage 
and happiness of her being honoured with 
the friendship of so fine a lady as Mrs. Flin- 
ders ; for, excepting, my father, I dp not 
know a person in the country that makes 
such a distinction between being genteel and 
being respectable, as would lead them to 
dechne for their' children as introduction to 
whatever was beyond their station. I con- 
fess I thought my father's objection the ef- 
fects of prejudice ; and entertained a. hope 
that Bell would make a conquest of some 
man of fortune. With this view, I r^oiced 
in the prospect of her being seen to such 
advantage at the races. . I did not know 
that Captain Mollins was to be of the par- 
ty ; for though he was much at Mount 
Flinders, his acquaintance mth the family 
was so merely .accidental, that it did not 
warrant bis being treated as an intimate. 
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'Ton will fiidd by my lister's letter how 
much she was intoxicated by. the gay and 
brilliant scene to which she wiui introduced 
at Edinbnrgh. The attention she met with 
was indeed sufficient to turn a wiser head ; 
for he danced at the balls with lords and 
baronets^ and was constandy in the parties 
of a fine lady^ a Mrs. Spnrton, whose equi- 
page was described in the newspapers as 
the finest that had ever appeared. B^ 
spoke of this lady as the intimate Mend of 
Mrs. Flinders^ and the most charming xX 
human beings. Her husband too was a 
delightful man : intimately acquainted with 
the first nobility^ and quite regardless of 
ekpence. Mr. and Mrs. Flinders were 
thrown entirely into the back ground by this 
etin more brilliant pair ; but Captain Mol- 
lins, who was a prime favourite of Mr. Spur- 
ton's, gained not a little in Bell's opinibti, 
from the avowed friendship of so great a 
man. 

As my sister had no one but me to whom 
she could communicate the overflowings of 
her hearty she gave me a full description 
of the events of eaqh successive day ; and 
from the deHgbt with which ' sh^ dwdt on 
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the cpwpKiQents paid to her beauty Jby. men 
of iimrior rank, I had Qp sospidon of MoK 
ling beiog all the time a favoured torei*. 
li^pr do I believe be would bave proved so 
ttt the laety bad any of tbe lords she danced 
with stepped forward as declared admirers. 
But alas, tbey one by one took leave : and 
in ten days after tbe last of tbe races, their 
own party was tbe only one that re« 
mained in Edinburgh. It was then that 
Bell, for the first time communicated to me 
an account of tbe embarrassment in which 
abe had involved herself, by contracting 
debts for articles of dress, which she said it 
ifaa absolutely in^possible to do without ;' 
a|id whieh, by Mrs* Flinders' advice, she 
had taken from the most fashionable adlli-' 
ner and mantua-maker in town. Mrs. 
Flindera, Indeed, told her, that genteel peo-? 
pie never paid in ready money, and that 
many young ladies never paid their bills at 
all, or entertained a thought of paying them, 
till tbey w^re married; but Bells early 
prejudices upon this subject^ had been so 
strongly impressed, that she could not easily 
(reconcile herself to this new doctrine. Her 
fride wi|8 mortified at heisig obliged to im-; 



jNOre this forbearance of trad^peoipley at 
wbose expense her vanity had been fed ; but 
tbe dread, of exposing to ber fktber tbe ex^ 
lien^ of ber extravagance^ compelled ber 
to snbnnt to tbe mortification. Her gay 
friend laogbed at ber somples : and remind* 
ing.ber of tbe independent fortune of wbicli 
sbe was to come into possession at ber mar- 
riage, advised ber by all means to basten 
tb0 period of ber emancipation. Tbe in<- 
dependent fortune to wbicb Mrs. Flinders 
alluded, and wbicb in tbe zeal of ber friend- 
sbip, sbe always represented as very con*- 
si^^ble^ is in fact no more tban fifteen 
bondred pounds. I always considered tb^ 
exaggerated reports wbicb Mrs. Flinders 
spread of it/asitl-judged kindness; but my 
sister viewed it in a different ligbt, and was 
evidently pleased with tbe ficdon, from 
which she derived a momentary addition to 
h^ consequence. How far Mr. MoIKlb 
was deceived by these representations, I 
knew not ; but his attentions, which seemed 
during tbe race-week to have been rather 
slackened, became nOtr more assiduous liian 
evm^. This you will perceive^ from the 
hints incidentally scattered through theibe 
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fetters; but; nothing they contun. woqU 
lead one to saspect that they bad then 
formed any serious engagement. I was the 
leis foapicioai^ of this, becaose I was perr 
suaded that Bell would be too pronil of 
having, made a conquest o( a maa of, rank 
ILud fortune to coni^eal a circumstance so 
flat^ring. At lengthy in a few hasty lineflt, 
written to inform me that she was next 
day to set off on a jaunt to the Highlands, 
with 1|he Spurton^y Flinders, and Mr. 
Hollins ; she so far let me ii^to the secret, 
as to say, that. ^ she approached the crisis 
of her fate, and ^at she would soon be 
jeither the most miserable, or the happiest 
of human beings/ 

I could not conceal this circumstance 
from my father who was hr from partak- 
ing of the sanguine hopes I entettaaned of 
the result. He did not doubt that MoUins 
was a man of fortune ; but he thought the 
inatch unsuitable ; and^declared, that in his 
e^erience he had never seen any unions 
so productive of happiiiess, as those that 
were cemented by a. correspondence in cir- 
cumstances and viewip, not only: between 
ih^. parties tbeniselves, but extendejd to 
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were 8t31 debating this poi^it) as we sat at 
lareakfast tbe foUowiiig.ipprning^ my father 
receiyed a letter, which he read, with iiuch 
marks of agitation and dismay, .iM5 quite 
appalled me. He threw it to me when hei 
'had finished^ and hiding h|8 face with both 
Lis, handjs, burst into, tears. I eagerly 
looked at the sifirnature, but the name was 
ni^k&own to me. The . ,QOi^tents briefly, 
stated, that respect fpr my father's charac- 
ter induced the wrijter to ixiform him^ tha^ 
bis daughter was on the brink of ruin. 
That^ by the va],n,and foolish pair under 
■whose protection he hadunfortnpatcjly place^d 
her, she had been introdiiced to society 
the. most contemptible; a, gambler of thie^ 
name, of Spurton, and hi^^i^ife, the. kept- 
mistress of a man ,cf quality; and that 
these worthless people had betrayed her to 
a needy adventurer, to whom even her small 
fortune was a. consideration sufficient ^ to 
tempt him to the darkest deed^of viilaiay, 
that of sacrificing a young woman's happi- 
ness, and a. worthy father's peace.' ,. - 

f On reading this letter/ ^continued Mary, 
'I boldly p^ronoaneejd it the ^ork of anji^- 
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cendiary^ and entreated toy faA^ to be 
comforted, as I eoold prove it to be, at leas^ 
partly faise. '' Tbat tbe Spnrtons are fear^ 
MUM of irreprpacbable character, I can 
bare no doubt/' said I. " How else could 
tbey get into tbe society of people of tank 
and fortune P Were be a gambler, and abe 
a woman of doubtful reputation, do yoir 
think tbat ladies and gentlemen of undonbt-> 
ed character would have gone to their balls, 
or been partakers of their splendid festivals P 
Yet tbat they <fid so I can prove, for at. 
one of these balls Mr. Spurton introduced 
a lord to my sister, and called him bis par* 
dcular friend ! This pi itself is conckmve 
testimony in their favour." I then endea- . 
Toured to j^ersuade him, that all the itifor^ 
mation given concerning Mr. Mollins was ■ 
equally fidse and malicious ; and that, though 
be might be vain and extravagant, and have 
a thousand faults, be was doubdess a man 
of fortune, and well received by the world. 

* '* But may he not be a villain to seduce 
my daughter's affections, and bring her to << 
ruin and disgrace P" said my fktber. $ 

* " Of that," I replied, « I bad no ap- ^ 
pt^ebensions ; I too well loiew my sister^ to 



^ 
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l^ar tliat her affections would ever be se- 
ilaced by love. On tbe contrary, I was 
«0Qviiiced tbat tbe man wbo could most 
certainly gratify ber ambition^ would still 
baviB in ber beart tbe decided preference." 

' By tbese arguments^ I in some' degree 
tranquillized my fatber's mind ; but bis 
anxiety to prevent my sister from taking 
any irretrievable step, induced lum to set 
off for Edinburgh witbout delay. Learn- 
ing, on bis arrival. tbere, tbat tbe Flinders' 
had Set out with tbe intention of going by 
Perth to Blair in Atbole, be took tbe same 
route. At every inn on tbe road, he, in 
ansurer to his inquiries received such intel- 
ligence as left no room to doubt tbat he 
should speedily overtake them ; but by the 
time he reached Perth, he was too much 
fatigued to porsue the journey on horse-back. 
He therefore was obbged to order a chaise, 
and as soon as it could be got ready, pro- 
ceeded by Dunkeld to Blair, and from IBlair 
onward all the way to Inverness. There, 
at the door of tbe bead inp, he saw the 
three carriages, whose route he bad so dili- 
gently traced ; but what was bis disappoints 
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ment on. findiag that they were;- filled by 
strangers! 

' m strangers were not destitute ofhuma- 
nity, and perceiving how deeply he was cha** 
grined, endeavoured to soothe and tranqniU 
lize his spirits. , In this they were kinder 
than his own child, whom, soon after he 
entered Perth, on his return, he saw talking 
from the window of the inn, to a gentle- 
man who stood in the street helow. As the 
chaise drew up, she caught the glance of 
her father's eye and retreated, uttering a 
screaming exclamation ;. MolliD&, to whom 
she had been talking, running at the same 
time into the house. You, may imagine 
how my father was agitated. He involun- 
tarily pursued his way up stairs to the room 
were Bell was. As he entered, she threw 
herself into a chair by the window, and 
either fainted or pretended to faint. ^' In 
the name of goodness, what is the meaning 
ofaU this?'* said my father, addressing 
himself to Mrs. FHnders, who was holding 
her smelling-bottle to my s^ter, who was 
supported by Captain Mollins. 

' *' Why, Miss Stewai;t," cried Mrs. 
Flinders, *^ what can he the matter idtb 



joaP It'i8:9Q]y your father! Bless me^ 
poor dear, iiribat wea]c nerves you Iiave ! 
jPray, Sir, spesJc to her, tell her you are 
not angry. Indeed, Miss, your papa ii^ not 
displeased with you. Your papa i s . .." 
. ' " She best kpows whether I have cause 
to be displeased with her^" said my father 
gravely. " My sister, opening her eyes, ^ 
.looked expressively at MoIUds, who seemed 
in great confusion, as if undetermined what 
to dok . At length, holding up BeFs hand 
which was folded in his, and turning to- 
wards my father, he stammered out, " You 
see, sirj you perceive, sir, this lady ii my 
wiiB." , 

* " And ^ho are you, sir P" crie4 my 
i^thery indignantly. 

f " I, I, t, sir, am a gentleman," returned 
MoUins. " yes, sir," cried Mrs. Flinders, 
^' we aU know that Captain MoUins is quite 
a gentlnnan ; a man of fortune too. Miss 
Stewart has had great lu(;k, I assure you ; 
but it was very sly of her to get married 
'. without telling me." 

' My fathev, withput taldng any nptice of 
Mr8..|>'linaer8, advanced ^wards Bell, and 
taking her hand in a solemn manner-— 
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** Isabel/' said he, " infataatexl girl tl^at yott 
are, listen to me, I conjare yoa. By the 
laws of this country^ you have it now j^, 
your power, by acknowledging a marriage 
witli this nian, to fix yourself upon him ^$ 
his wife. But think, I bi^eech yon, beforei 
you ratify the sentence ofyonr own itiisery* 
For what but misery can be the consequencv 
of a union, which substitutes a falsehood 
for the marriage vow : and which, by the 
manner of it, proclaims to the world that 
the woman had ceased to respect herself I''^ 

' MoUins here began to bluster ; but my 
father silenced him, and pro4;eeded, ifrhiW 
Bell wept and sobbed aloud. ^' My I^abelf^ 
my dear child, have I then beeta so nnkind 
a father that you should thus bieak from 
my. arms, to rush iuto the arms of-^you 
know not whom P But I do not mean to. 
upbraid you. I only mean to tell you, that 
however faalty, ttay, however guilty, you 
may have been, yonr fhther's arms are still 
open to receive you, and that peace still 
waits you in vour father's house/' y 

* *' Bray^ sir," cried Mr. Ftmden inter- 
rupting him ; ** Pray think of youf daugh- , 
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ter'fl character ; aft^r MqIUqb' declaratioii, 
it would be ruined^ absolutely ruined/' 

^ ** And will such a marriage as this wipe 
ont the stain p" returned my father. *' is 
it not saying to the world, that after having 
sacrificed delicacy and modesty at the shrine 
of folly, she stooped to solder her reputa- 
tion by a falsehood. No, no. If she is 
thus sunk, thus degraded, let her, by humi- 
lity and penitence, purify her own heart, 
and mine shall be open to receive her. 
Come, my child, my Isabel ; come to that 
home where no upbraidings- 



< n 



Sir," interrupted Mollins, to whom 
Mr. Flinders had been all this time making 
signals to speak, *' Sir, I claim this lady as 
my wife. Heaven and earth shall not sepa- 
rate us ; for am I not her husband ? Say, 
ny love, my dearest, fairest creature, are 
you hot mine in the eye of heaven ?" 

' '' Speak at once," eried my father, ''are 
you that man's wife P" 

' " Yes," retnnred Bell, in a voice scarcely 
audible ; and giving her hand to Mollins as 
she spoke. 

' ** Poor misguided child ;" said my fa- 
ther, ** may you never have €«use t9 repent 
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ot tbe rash act^ though it s^ds a knell to 
your father's heart." 

He then turned to go, but was surround- 
ed by the Flinders'/and the other people, all 
calling out, that he must not leave tbem in 
ill will, but stay and be reconciled, and dine 
with them comfortably. Mrs, Flinders 
was flippantly urgent, saying that she was 
sure It would be very hard if he bore any 
resentment against her, for that she had 
treated his daughter like a sister. 

^ I can have no resentment,' he returned, 
* against any of this party ; for I never fpel 
resentment, where I have not previously 
felt respect.' So saying he quitted 'them, 
and went to another room. 

In the evening he received a note from 
my sister, entreating to he admitted. I 
shall at some otlier time give you a parti- 
cular account of all that passed; it is 
enough at present to say, that they consented 
to remain with him at Perth, until they 
could be reguli^'ly married, which they 
were on the following Monday ; after which 
they came altogether to Edinburgh, where 
my father had scarcely arrived before he 
was seSzed with a return of what we here 
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caU. a rose fever ; a disorder to wluch lie 
has been often subject. I set o£f for Edin- 
borgb immediately on bearing of bis illness, 

' find found bim mucb depressed in spirits, 
but not, tbe pbysician assured me, in any 

. danger. My fatber told me, tbat Mr. 

. MolUns bad been very attentive to bim ; 
and tbat, from all be bad seen, be tbougbt 
bim a good-natured, vain, silly fellow. I 
was glad to find bim tbus tar reconciled, 
and said all in my power to persuade bim 
tbat it roigbt turn out better tban be ex- 
pected. He assured me, tbat be was as 

■ willing to bope as I was, but tbat be could 
as yet find notbing to rest bis bopes upon. 
* As yet,* said be, * I neitber know wbat, 
nor wbo be is : but as be never, upon any 
occasipn, gives a direct and explicit answer 
to any question, I am at a loss to determine 

• wbetber tbe ambiguity of bis expressions 
arises from a confused intellect, or from a 
desire of concealment. Tbe bcbaviour of 

. your sister, too, gives me great uneasiness. 
Sbe keeps aloof from me as if I were ber 

. .enemy. Alas ! bow little bave I deserved 
this of ber !' 

* Tbe first time I was alone mth my sis- 
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ter/ continaed Mary, * I endeavoured- to 
expostulate witli her on the impropriety of 
keeping at sach a distance from her. lather, 
and treating him with snch reserve. Bnt 
she immediately flew into a passion^ and 
said that her father had used both her and 
Mr. Mollins extremely ill ; and that if Mr. 
Mollins had taken her advice, he woald 
never have spoken to him again, after the 
vile aspersions he had thrown upon his cha- 
racter, by seeming to doubt whether he was 
a gentleman. Mr. Mollins, she said, de- 
spised snch base insinuations ; and as his 
friend Lord Dashmore justly observed, he 
knew too much of the world to be surprised 
at the mean and vulgar notions of those 
who kne w nothing of Ufe or manners. For 
her share, she expected to meet with a great 
deal of envy and ill-natu^re, and she saw 
she should not be disappointed. 

^'^My dear sister! how thoughtlessly 
you i^eak!" returned I. "Were you 
married to the greatest lord in Christendom, 
I should not envy you your good luck., 
But it is natural, that your fa^er should 
wish to know the real circumstances and 
situation of your husband^ and does it not 
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seem dtrange that either of yoii shoiiM wish 
td conceal them from him ?** 

* " Mr. Mollioe has a right to act jast 
aa he pleases/' cried my Meter. *' I hope 
no oae will dispute that! bat I can tell 
yoir, he has not so little spirit as tp sabmit 
to be questioned. He despises such mean- 
ness. No wonder, living, as he has done 
all his life, in the first of company." 

* A great deal more passed to as little 
purpose ; my sister getting more and more 
angry as she spoke. We were interrupted 
by Mr. Mollinis, who entered holding two 
open letters in his hand, which he presented 
to my sister with a careless air, though 
vexation was visibly painted on his conn- 
trance. 

' ** You mast give them to our father, 
my love !" said he, forcing a smile, " fer» 
you know these are his business, not mine.'' 

' " Ah, dear MoUins," cried Bell, look- 
ing at the contents of the letters, ' you know 
not how you would oblige me by settling 
these trifles. I will rather want the di** 
mond ear-rings, indeed I will. I will ra- 
ther do any thing than speak to my father 
npW; l^e i$ so peevish and so cro«9«' 

f 
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* " But I tell you I can't, upcm my 
my love, I can't," returned Mollins ; ** my 
steward has run off, and I know not when 
I may get a remittance. I would not tell 
you before for fear of vexing you, though 
it is of very little consequence, for I shall 
not lose more than a few hundreds by the 
rascal. But it puts me to present incon- 
venience. Pray ask the old gentleman for 
a hundred pounds at once. It will oblige 
me. Pray do, and these bills shall be paid 
directly." 

* " A hundred pounds !" cried Bell ; 
** why, my dear Mollins, I imagine you be- 
lieve my father thinks as little of a hundred 
pounds as you do." 

' " O the old curmudgeon !" qried Mol- 
lins, " I forgot what a close luniks .:hfi is ; 
but your sister here will coax him into it ; 
I know he will refuse her nothing." 

' It were in vain to attempt describing 
to you what I suffered, when worn out by 
their teazin^^ and urgent importunity, I at 
length was prevailed on to speak to my fa- 
ther on the subject of my sister's unpaid 
bills. I anticipated all that he would feel 
upon the occasiop ; for though I well knew 
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ibflit DO one regards money less for its owni 

sake than he does^ I likewise knew tbat few 
consider extravagance in a light so serious 
as tbat in wkicli he views it. He considers 
it as the parent of every vice, and the grave 
of every virtae ; and has therefore lahoared 
to impress a jnst abhorrence of it upon oar 
minds. You may then imagine what an 
effect the knowledge of my sister's extrava- 
gance produced upon him. It instantly im- 
pressed him with an idea of her levity and 
want of principle, which it is impossible to 
eradicate, and from which he forbodes the 
most shocking consequences. Had she 
deigned to make proper concessions, she 
might, perhaps, have lessened the impres- 
sion ; bnt she affects to asmbe all he says 
to the meanest motives, and in return for 
all his tender anxiety for her honour and 
happiness, speaks to him with the haughty 
air of a person who has been deeply injared« 
In short,^ though my father paid ail the ex- 
penses of their living with him in Edin- 
burgh, and all the debts my sister had con- 
tracted^ he got no thanks ; but, on the con- 
trary, seemed rather to have given offence 
than to have conferred obligation. 1 be« 
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heve I bm^e meudoned tbat^ by the terms 
of my grand-father's will, the sum of (ifteeik. 
hundred pounds was to be paid to her on 
the day of her marriage. Mr. Mollios 
seems to despise this paltry fortune, as 
scarcdy worth his acceptance. Yet^ would 
you believe it, he, on my father's speaking 
to him on the subject, the day after we re- 
turned home, absolutely refused to permit 
two-thirds of this to remain in the trustees' 
hands for the benefit of my sister, and in- 
sists on having the whole paid down to him, 
on the terms of the will ! This circum- 
stance— -but here comes my father, who will 
tell you all about it himself.' 

* Well, Mrs. Mason, Mary has by this 
time given yon a full acconnt of our vexa- 
tion,' said Mr. Stewart. ' It may be ex^ 
plained in a few words. My daughter will 
be one of the many victims to the epide- 
mical frenzy, which has of late spread 
through our country, the desire of sluning 
in a sphere above our own. People who 
labour under this disease mistake show for 
splendour, and pleasure for happiness ; 
and, while their pulses throb with die fever 
pf vanity, think bq saprijAce 1^ |[reat fpr 



procuring a fnomentary gratifioation to itH 
insatiable tbirst. From the palaoe to tbe 
cottage^ tbe fever rages witJi eqoal force^ 
sweeping before it every wordiy teeling and 
every solid virtue. ray friead! ooald 
we bat look into tbe interior of all tbe fa- 
milies in tbe kingdom, wbat scenes of do- 
mestic misery would present themselves to 
our view, all originating in tbis accursed 
passion for gentility !' 

' I believe^ indeeil/ said Mrs. Mason, 
' tbat, witb regard to my own sex at least, 
tbe love of dress, and desire of admiration, 
bave ruined bundreds, for one tbat has been 
brougbt to misery tbrougb tbe strength of 
other passions.' 

* True,' replied Mr. Stewart. ' But it is 
not to tbat nlly vanity alone that I allude ; 
it is to tbat sillier ambition of figuring in a 
higher station, which destroys all notions 
of right and wrong, rendering vice and folly, 
if gilded by fashion, tbe objects of prefer-' 
enee, nay of high and first regard. What 
would my daughter Bell bave thought of 
such a silly fellow as Mollins, if he bad 
been tbe son of a neighboaring farmer P' 

'Indeed, my good sir/ returned Mrs. 
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Mason, ^ there is no accounting for the 
fancies of young people— H>ne sees sncli 
marriages. So—-' 

' Believe me/ interrupted Mr. Stewart, 
'such matches may always be accounted 
for. No unsuitable or incongruous mar- 
riage ever yet took placif but where there 
was some wrong bias in the miud, some 
disease lurking in the imagination, which 
inflamed the vanity in that very way which 
the marriage promised to gratify. Had 
Bell's passion for wealth been bom of ava- 
rice, she \vouid have despised this MoUins ; 
but a man who lived amoug lords and ladies 
was in her eyes irresistible. It is this pro- 
pensity that will be her ruin. Yes, my 
good friend, I see it plainly. Their vanity 
is greater Uian their fortune can support. 
Mollins acknowledges that he is already 
embarrassed. He will soon be more so : 
they will live beyond their income, in order 
to keep up with the gay and giddy fools 
whose steps they follow. Bell's beauty, her 
levity, her want of fixed and solid princi- 
ple ;--0, Mrs. Mason, what a shocloDg 
view does it present ! I see her ruin before 
me. Night and day it haunts my imagi- 
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nation. A foreboding voice incessantly 
whispers, that if she ever returns to her 
father's house, she will return dishonoured 
and disgraced. O may I ere then be laid 
beside her angel mother in the silent grave !' 
After a considerable pause, Mrs. Mason 
addressed herself to the afflicted father. She 
could not in conscience sav, that his iears 
were groundless; but she endeavoured to 
chequer them with hope, assuring him that 
the time would come, when his daughter 
would learn to prize the blessings of domes- 
tic happiness, and that the good principles 
she had imbibed in yonth would, in tbe 
mean doM, prevent her from straying far 
from the pa& of duty. At Mr. Stewart's 
request she promised to remain at Gowan* 
brae, until Mr. and Mrs. MoUins returned 
frcND Mount Flinders, and then to take an 
opportunity of speaking to Mrs. MoUins 
on the subject of her future plans. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

An unexpected meeting between old ao- 
quaintanees. 

Mrs. Mason hadspeDt a full week at 
GowaD*brae, before the quiet of the well- 
ordered family was iuterrupted by the re- 
turn of the uew married pair. They at 
length came, accompanied by Mr. Flinders, 
who^ with Mr. MoIliBS, wvnt imniediately 
into Mr. Stewart's bosinesB-room. Bell 
meantime going into the paiiour. On seeing 
Mrs. l^ason^ she drew herself up haughtily, 
with a^ look of expresave surprise; and> 
retmn to her salutation, dropped a very 
distant cartesy. The good woman p^^tiy 
understood the meaning oi her befaariour ; 
hut. not at all discomposed by it, placidly 
resumed her work. 

' Weir said Mary, * I suppose your time 
has been pleasantly spent at Mount Flin- 
ders, as you have stayed so much longer 
than you intended.' 

I One's time is always spent pleasantly 
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there,* returned Bell. 'How cad it be 
otlierwise with people who always keep 
company with people of faabion like them- 
selvev. It 18 some advantage^ indeed^ to 
baveauch neigbbonrs : so gay and so agn^e- 
able ; and we bave been so bappy ! Do 
you know, we never sat down to dinner till 
six o'clock, nor bave gone to bed till past 
tbree in the morning/ 

' Tben/ said Mary, smiling, ' you diwd 
at tbe same bour tbat our plougbmen dine 
all tbe winter ; and as to going to bed at 
^ree in tbe morning, tbe sbepberd bas kept 
atill genteeler boors tban you, for I believe 
tbat during tbe last week lie bas never gone 
to bed till day-break.' 

' I wonder bow you can talk of sucb vul- 
gar wretcbes,' returned Mrs. MoUins. ' If 
you would but do yourself justice, you migbt 
sooD rise out of tbe low spbere in wbicb 
yon bave been buried. You oogbt now to 
aspire to sometbing superior. I am sure I 
shall always be bappy to assist you ; and, 
with Mr. Mollina's connections, you may 
get into tbe gentaelest society when you 
please. Do you know tbat Lord Dash- 
more liat beea two diiys at Mount Flinders^ 
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and paid Mr.. Mollios and me such atten- 
tion ! Ke has invited vis to spend bar 
Christmas at Dashmore Lodge. Won't it 
be charming ! Bat his Lordship has quite 
a friendship for Mr. Mollins. They played 
togetiher at billiards all the morning : and 
Mr. Harry Spend assured me that Mr. 
Mollins was by far the most graceful player 
oi the two ; bdt every one observes what a 
fine figure Mr. Mollins has/ 

^Bot, my dear Bell, did not Mr. Mollins 
tell my father that business called him im* 
mediately to England P How is it, then, 
that he contrives to spend his Christmas at 
Dashmore Lodge P' 

' How little you know of genteel life !' 
cried Mrs. Mollins. ' Do you think that 
men of fashion tie themselves down to rules 
of going here or there to day, as my fa- 
ther does P Mr. Mollins ought, to be sm^, 
to visit his estate in Dors^tsbire this winter, 
but a few weeks' delay can be of no conse- 
quence. And, besides^ were he to go there 
at Christmas time, he must entertain all his 
neighbours, which, he says wouldbe a great 
bore ; so he thinks it better to put it off 
till they have gone up to parliamenti and 
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ihen be Trill leave me at Batb^ and take a 
dash down by bimself. But I bear the 
gentlemen coming in ; pray don't say tbat 
I mentioned — ' 

At tbat moment tbe door opened ; and 
Mr. Stewart entered, saying, witb a dis- 
turbed air, tbat bis daughter's presence was 
necessary, and tbat be wished Mrs. Mason 
and Mary to accompany bim to bis writing 
chamber. While be spoke, Mr. Flinders 
softly came up, and laying his band upon 
bis shoulder, ' I wish, Mr. Stewart/ said 
he, ' I really wish I could persuade you to 
consent with cbeerfiilness. Yon cannot fail 
to oiiend Mr. Mollins by betraying such a 
want of confidence in his honour. Has he 
not promised, on the word of a gentleman, 
to make a settlement on Mrs. Mollins suit- 
able to his fortune.' 

' Where is bis fortune P' cried Mr. 
Stewart, peevishly. ^ He may carry it all 
on bis back for aught 1 know to tbe con« 
trar}'.' 

' I do assure you, you wrong my friend 
Mollins greatly,' replied Mr. Flinders. 

^ Mr. Sparton told me be bad hunted 
over bis estate in Dorsetshire many times, 
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and tliat bin fiu^er kept the best pack of 
bounds in tbe conntry. Do yon tbink^ my 
dear Sir,tbat if I had not known bim to be 
a man of forttine-— ' 

'Pbo!' said Mr. Stewart, Mf be is a 
man of fortune, why should be scruple to 
secure to my daughter this small sum ?* 

* Because yon see, my dear Sir, that to 
settle formally such a trifling matter, wouM 
be, in bis opinion a sort of disgrace ! and 
besides, 1 dare say be wants tbe money/ 

* I dare say be does/ said Mr. Stewart, 
drily, ' and be must have it too. But I 
shall take all here to witnessmy inttntions/ 
Mr. Stewart then advanced to Mrs. Mason 
to give her bis arm, while Mr. FHnders, 
Mrs. Mollins, and Marr> stepped before 
them into tbe other room. 

Mollins, who, as they entered, was sit- 
ting at tbe table, leaning bis bead upon bis 
lland, apparently buried in thought, roused 
himself on seeing them, and was about to 
speak with bis usual flippancy, when, per- 
ceiving Mrs. Mason, be started, and mo- 
mentarily changed colour, bis complexion: 
quickly varying from the pale hue of ashes 
to tbe deepest crimson* 
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Mr& MoIlioB obfierviBg ber Kusbaad's 
ppnfosloD, iveat and whispered to him : ^ I 
don't wonder at yoar being surprised, my 
dear, to find such people here ; bat don't 
appear to mind it ; my fatber baa such odd 
notions !' 

' Does sbe know me ?' said MoUins, 
eagerly ; ' bas sbe told you that sbe knows 
map' 

* No/ said Mrs. Mason wbo overbeard 
tbe question ; ' Mrs. MolUns does not know 
tbat I have ever bad tbe bonoar of seeing 
you.; perbaps it* sbe bad — ^But you and I 
sball talk of tbat another time, Mr. Mollins. 
We are here I understand just now upon 
business. I hope I may tell Mr. Stewart 
that yon are williag to settle bis daughter's 
fortune ia any way be pleasea.' 

^ Yon are very good, Mrs. Maaon/ cried 
Mollins in great confusion ; ' you were al- 
ways good* I — I sball be guided by you 
entipely— -oaly— ^nly promiso— -you know 
what I mean — you ' 

* I do know what you mean/ said Mra. 
Mason, ' and I shall promise to be your 
friend if I find tbat you deserve it.' Then, 
without taking any notice Qf the e;^Uma« 
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tions of surprise, and astODuhmeat, that was 
bursting from every tongue, she invited Mr. 
Mollins to a private conference in the ad- 
joining room. In abodt half an hoar they 
returned, f&nd Mr. Mollins, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Stewart, said, that as Mrs. 
Mason had convinced him of the propriety 
of signing the papers he had shown him, fae 
was now willing to do it immediately. The 
papers were signed and witnessed in solemn 
silence : Mr. Flinders biting his lip all the 
while, not knowing what to make of the 
sadden turn which the appearance of Mrs. 
Mason had given to the business. He be- 
gan to entertain some unfavourable suspi- 
cions with regard to MoUins ; but recollect- 
ing the obligations he had been ttadw to 
him for introdvciiig liim to tiroiords and t 
sporting baronet at the cockpit/ gratitude 
sealed his lips, and he took leave without 
any apparent diminution of regard. 

' I am glad that he is gone !' cried Mary. 
* We may now speak freely, and I am sure 
we all long to know how you and Mr. 
Mollins come to be so well acquatnted. 
My sister won't say so, but I see she is 
dying to hear.' 
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.* ■*! want to bear nothing about it/ cried 
Mrs. MoUins ; 'but I know you always take 
4 pleasure in iDortifpngme, I know you do/ 

' Bell,' said Mr. Stewart/ ' if Mr. Mol- 
lins bas bo acquaintances of wbom be need 
be more ashamed, I congratulate you. I 
rejoice at least that I shall now have an 
opportunity of knowing who and what your 
husband is ; for I confess that ' 

' And what should you know of any one 
at Gowan-brae ?' cried Mrs. Mollins. * I 
am sure if it was not for seeing the Court 
Calendar at Mount Flinders, I should not 
have known the names of ahove twenty 
people in my life. But you have sach a 
hatred to strangers, and such a prejudice 
against any one that is in the least genteel^ 
.that I beUeve' you would rather have seen 
me married to a shoemaker than to a gen- 
tleman.' 

' Yon had better not speak agaimt shoe* 
makers, my dear,' said Mrs. Mason, ' as 
you happen to be nearly connected with 
several of them. I have on my feet at the 
present moment a pair of shoes made by 
.< your father-in-law, and he never was out of 
bis native village^ he is a very honest man/ 
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* Mf* Mollm's £ftt1ier aslieemalcer !' cried 
Bell ; * I wonder what yoa will say next. 
I declare I am quite diverted/ She then 
barst into an hysterical laagh, which ended 
in a passionate Hood of tears* Poor Mary, 
who was really sorry for her sister, endea- 
voured to soothe the raging storm, but was 
repelled with indignation ; and Mrs. Ma- 
son, who better knew how to treat sach 
cases, begged her to desist until the tempest 
had spent itself. She then drew near, and 
in a gentle voice said, * Believe nae, I shonld 
hate myself, Mrs. Mollins, if I coald take 
pleasure in distressing you ; but I have 
thought it better that you should*^ know the 
truth, than expose yourself to ridicule, by 
speaking of yoor husband's fsnuly, or of 
his circumstnt^ces or situatioD, i^ such a 
tone as you lat^y assumed.' 

Mrs. Mollins, who was now quite ex- 
hausted*, uttered a deep groan ; then, after 
a few heavy sobs, cried ^ If I have been 
deceived, I shall never see him again. No, . 
I shall never live with him. I i^all die 
sooner — Oh !'— then covering her face with . 
her hands, she again wept bitterly. 

* My dear Bell/ said Mr. Stenrwrt^ ti^ldiijr^ 
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ter liand afibctionately^ ' yott are still my 
child. Your father's house will ever be 
opi^ti to you. But remember the vows that 
are upon you. You have bound yourself 
by ties tbat are as indissoluble as they are 
sacred, and though your husband were the 
lowest, nay even the worst of mankind^ 
your fate is bound to his.' 

* But your husband is neither the one nor 
the other/ said Mrs. Mason. ^ He is, as 
I have told you, the son of an honest trades- 
nian who lives in a small village in York- 
shire, and ' 

* And— ajid — the — the estate in Dorset- 
shire, hov^ did he come by it ?* sobbed Mrs. 
MoUins. 

* He came by it,' said Mrs. Mason, ' as 
people who forsake the direct path of truth, 
come by all tbey boast of, telling one false- 
hood to support another ; a species of lying, 
which, as it goes under the appellation of 
quizzing, or humming, is often mistaken for 
wit.' 

* Scoundrel ! villain !* cried Mr. Stewart^ 
vehemently. 

' Nay, my good Sir, be not so violent/ 
said Mrtf. Mason. ' He has been wrong, 

1 
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but he has been led step b j step into error^ 
and I really hope his heart is not corrupted. 
I think it is a proof of it, that he has per- 
mitted me to tell all I know concerning him. 
withoat disgnise/ 

Mr. Stewart beckoning to her to proceed, 
she thue continued : — 

' When I first saw him, he was about ten 
or twelve years old, and had obtained great 
praise for managing the horse he rode at 
our village races. I did not see the racej 
but I saw the little fellow when he came to 
my lady for his reward. She liked his ap- 
pearance, and engaged him for a page ; for 
she had always two that attended in the 
drawing-room, dressed in coats covered 
with lace. Jack was a great favourite 
with all the house. He was indeed a verj 
good-natured boy, but was spoiled among 
the .servants ; and as he grew too tall for a 
page, my lady, when he was about sixteen, 
got him into one of the offices about court 
as under clerk. His salary was very smalli^ 
but as he had a great ambition to be agen^ 
tleman, he was highly delighted with th^ 
promotion ; and might have gone on verjf 
well^ had he not beei^ led to gambling iq 
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tbe lottery. He bad at one time^ as we 
were told, pawned mU bis clothes^ and was 
on the very brink of desperation, wben for- 
tune turned, and be got a prize of about 
1500 ponnds. Tbe sum appeared to bim 
immense : be gave up bis employment, and 
purchasing a commission in a newly raised 
regiment, commenced bis career as a gen- 
tleman, and man of fashion. One good 
trait still remained ; be did not forget bis 
friends in this change of circumstances, 
but sent fifty pounds to bis old father, and 
presents to his mother and sisters, who still 
speak of bim as the best-hearted creature 
• in tbe world.' 

' Then there is some good in bim !' cried 
Mr. Stewart. ' O yes, there must be some 
good in bim. Come, be is not so bad as I 
thought, afWr all.' 

* Indeed there is good in bim,' sud Mrs. 
Ma.8on. ^ He has oinly been led astray by 
vanity, and the foolish wish of being thought 
a great man. Had be been contented to 
rest upon bis character for respectability, 
be would never have been otherwise than 
vespectable ; but bis ambition to be genteel 
led bim into the society of the showy and 
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ihe 4ii69ipated, mtDong wbom be soon speni 
all his money ; and wben bis regiment Iras 
disbanded, be found himself so mncb in 
debt, that be was obliged to leave £ngland *, 
and having met with the Flinders' at Bath, 
came down to this country, where be hoped 
to retrieve his fortune by a kicky marriage. 
In order to support the appearance of a 
gentleman, he horrowed money on his half* 
pay ; and having once heen asked, whether 
he belonged to the MoUins's of Mollins 
Hall, in Dorsetshire, he resolved to ac* 
knowledge the relationship, and accordingly 
gave himself out for the head of the family. 
You now know as much as I do, exceptiuf 
with respect to a snare into which he wtii 
led by a gambler of the name of Spur ton, 
whom he met at Edinburgh, and which 
might have led to fatal consequences. But 
from these he is now happily rescued. I 
must, however, in justice to poor Jack, say 
a few words more. He sincerely loves 
your daughter, and as he was in quest of t 
fortune far greater -than hers, he wouM 
never have married her, but from motives 
of affection. He at first, indeed, was mad# 
tobeKevt thatshe was a great heirees ; for 
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9Q Mrt . Flinders gare out : and before he 
was tindeceived, bis affecdons were engaged 
to her ; so that tbey are, in this respect, 
exactly on a footing.' 

* Tbey are, in every respect, upon a foot- 
ing/ cried Mr. Stewart* ' If his father is 
ap hoBvat tradesman, what is ber father bat 
an honest farmer P Believe me, I am qaite 
relieved. Yoa have taken a weight off my 
heart, Mrs. Mason, by your account. If 
be has sense to apply to business, I shall 
pnt him in the way of doing it, and all may 
yet be weU. Go, Mary, and bring him to 
U8. I believe the poor fellow is ashamed to 
•how his face*' 

Msry went, out, and soon returned, 
leading in her brother-in-law, who wore 
indeed a very humbled and mortified aspect ; 
and though much cheered by the reception 
given him by Mr. Stewart, he seemed evi- 
dently afraid to epproach his wife, who^ 
with averted face, sat sad and dejected^ 
twisting the string of bee apron in the cor- 
ner. Some days elapsed before she could 
be brought into spirits ; but the absolute 
annihili^tion of all her rain hopes and aspir« 
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ing views liad already produced a salutary 
effect upon her temper. 

Of all the plans of life that were sug- 
gested to MoIHqs, that which seemed most 
agreeable to his wishes was an employment 
in the West Indies, which be koew it wss 
at present iu the power of Mr. Flinders lo 
procure for him. But an application to 
Mr. Flinders would necessarily be produc- 
tive of explanations so mortifying, that it 
was vehemently opposed by Mrs. Mollins, 
who said she woold rather starve than be 
so looked down on by Mrs. Flinders, who 
now respected her, because she thought she 
was married to a man of fortune.' 

^ And if Mrs. Flinders respects her friends 
only on account of their fortunes, I would 
not give that pinch of snuff for her respect,' 
cried Mr. Stewart. 

' O it is not fortune that Mrs. Flioders 
minds,' said Mrs. MoUms ; Mt is only 
being genteel and stylish — and— and all 
that.' 

* And what right has Mrs. Fli&ders to 
he genteel, and stylish, and all that, except 
from fortune?' returned Mr. Stewarts 
'Who are those Flinders? ^re they 
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not the grandchildren of old Winkle Flin« 
ders, that kept the little pahlic house at the 
end of the green loan P And was not the 
father of this Flinders transported for hen- 
stealing P and did he not marry a planter's 
' widow^ and defraud her children, who, for 
'anght I know, are now hegging their hread^ 
while this Flinders and his cousin, who was 
a broken milliner, are revelling in the for- 
tune that should by right have been theirs.!' 
' dear Sir, you have such a memory 
for these things. But you know that no- 
body minds them but yourself; and all 
the great people court Mr. and Mrs. Flin- 
ders, both in town and country.' 

' Yes, yes/ said Mr. Stewart, * the vul- 
gar of all ranks are mean and selfish. But 
don't mistake me. Bell; I do not despise 
the Flinders' on account of their want of 
birth, but on account of their paltry attempts 
at concealing the meanness of their origin 
by parade and ostentation. It is they, and 
such as they, who, by giving a false bent 
to ambidon, have undermined our national 
virtues, and destroyed our nadonal charac- 
ter ; and they have done this by leading such 
V as you to connect all notions of happiness^ 
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with tbe gratification of vanity, and to nn- 
dervalue tbe respect that attends on integ- 
rity and wisdom/ 

After some further discussion, the appli- 
cation to Mr. Flinders was agreed on ; but 
it failed of the expected success ; so that 
poor Moiling would still have remained 
unprovided for; had it not been for the 
friendship of his wife's cousin, the honest 
manufacturer, whose attentions she had 
treated with such contempt. By the in- 
terest of this worthy roan, an employment 
under government was obtained for Mollins, 
on condition that he and his wife should live 
in retirement, far from those temptations to 
extravagance which experience had proved 
tbey were so little able to resist. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

Receipt for making a thorough servant* Thougbti 

on Methodism. 

Mrs. Mafion having, with di£GicQlty, at 
length prevailed on Mr. Stewart to consent 
to her departure, and having heard from 
the MorisoDS, that ev^y thing wa$ ready 
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for ber reception, took the opportunity of 
the first fine day to set out on her return 
to Glenburnie. 

It was a hard frost; but though the air 
ia the shade was keen and piercing, its 
keenness was unfelt when in the kindly rays 
of the soul-enlivening sun. Mrs. Mason, 
though she had not the eye of a painter, or 
connoisseur, enjoyed in perfection the plea- 
sures of taste, in as far as they arise from 
feeling and observation ; and as she con- 
Mdered all the beauties of nature as proofe 
of the divine beneficence, the contemplation 
of them always served to increase her con- 
fidence in the protection of the Almighty, 
oi whose immediate presence they were to 
her a sacred pledge. To a person thus 
disposed, every change of season has some 
peculiar charm, and every object appears 
placed in a point of view, in which all that 
is lovely is seen to most advantage. She 
had no doubt that the air of cheerfulness 
which the bright sky diffused over the face 
of nature, imparted a sensible delight to all 
the animal creation ; and saw vnih pleasure 
as she passed through the farm of Gowan« 
brae^ the out-lying cattle^ roused from their 
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cold beds, and dressing tbeir sbaggy ^sides^ 
by rubbing them against the silver steins of 
the weeping bircb, whose pendent branches 
shivered over the stream. The little birds, 
who, during the late storms, seemed to have 
bf^en annihilated, were now heard cbirrop- 
ing in every shf^ltered nook, or seen in 
flocks lightly flitting from field to fleld. 
As the day advanced, the plants on the 
sunny side of the road, glittering with dew- 
drops, exhibited a flne contrast to the part 
that was still in shade, where every bushy 
brier and scrambling bramble were clothed 
in feathery frost-work. 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Mason, as she cast her 
eyes over the dazzling prospect, * Yes, all the 
works of God are good and beautiflil ; all 
the designs of Providence must terminate 
in producing happiness and joy. The 
piercing cold of winter prepares the earth 
for the production of its summer fruits ; and 
when the sorrows of life pierce the heart, is 
it not for the same benevolent purpose? 
When they are never felt, how many are 
the noT^ious weeds that over-run the soil ! 
Let me then be thankiiil for the wholesome 
correctives th^t have been sent in mercy. 
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Neither winter, nor poverty, are without 
tbeir days of sunshine, their moments ot 
enjoyment. See that group of children 
Bpon the ice! Heaven hless the merry 
elves ! how joyously they laugh, and sport, 
and scamper, little caring how keen the cold 
wind may blow, so that it brings them the 
pleasure of a slide/ Mrs. Mason pursued 
the train of her reflections, till she arrived 
at Moris on 's cottage ; where she was re- 
ceived with a cordial welcome, to the com- 
forts of ' blazing ingle, and a clean hearth- 
stane.' On examining her own apartment, 
she was delighted to find that every thing 
was arranged to her wish, and far beyond 
her expectations ; nor could she persuade 
herself, that the room had not undergone 
Bome very material and expensive alteration. 
This striking improvement wab, however, 
merely the result of a little labour and at- 
tention ; but so great was the effect thus 
produced, that though the furniture was not 
nearly so costly as the furniture of her room 
at Mrs. Mac Clarty's, it appeared in all re- 
spects superibr. ^ 
Mrs. Morison was highly gratified by the 
approbation bestowed upon her labours \ 
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and pointing to her two little girls^ lold 
Mrs. Mason how much they had done to 
forward the work, and that they were proud 
to find her pleased with it. Mrs. Masos 
thanked them, and presented each with a, 
rihbon as an encouragement for good be- 
haviour ; assuring them at the same time, 
that they would through life find happiness 
the reward of usefulness. ^ Alas/ said Mrs. 
Morison, ' they must be obliged to work : 
poor things, they have nothing else to de- 
pend on !' 

' And on what can they depend so well 
as on their own exertions ?' replied Mrs* 
Mason ; ' let them learn to excel in what 
they do, and look to the blessing of God 
upon their labour, and they may then pity 
the idle and the useless.' 

' If you could but get my poor gudeman 
to think in that way,' said Peggy, * yeur 
coming to ns would, indeed, be a blessing 
to our family/ 

^ Fear not,' said Mrs. Mason ; ' as his 
health amends, his spirits will returu, and 
in the good providence of God he will find 
some useful opening for his industry. Who 
ever saw the rijfhteous inan forsitkeq;^ qc 
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the rigliteons man's children either, so long 
as they walk in their fathers steps P Bat 
now I mast give some directions to my two 
little handmaids; whose attendance I shall 
take week ahout. I see they are willing, 
and they will soon he able to do all that 1 
reqaire/ 

' I'll answer for their heing willing/ cried 
their mpther, looking fondly at the girls, 
* bat ye winna tak it ill, if they should no 
jast fa' at ance into your ways.' 

' If they are willing/ said Mrs. Mason, 
they will soon learn to do every thing in 
the hest way possible. All I want of them 
is to save themselves trouble, by getting 
into the habit of mindine what they have to 
do. Any one who is willing may soon be- 
come a useful servant, by attending to three 
simple rales.' — ' To three rules ! * cried 
Peggy, interrupting her ; ' that's odd, in- 
deed. But my gudeman maun hear this. 
Come, William, and hear Mrs. Mason tell 
our lassies a' the duties of a servant.' 

^ I fear the kail will be cauld before she 
gets through them all,' said William, smil- 
ing ; * but I'm ready to listen to her^ though 
it i&oald/ 
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* Your patience won't be long tried/ said 
Mrs. Mason ; ^ for I have already told yonr 
girls, that, in order to make good servants, 
they have only to attend to three simple 
rules/ — ' Well, what are they P* said the 
husband and wife, speaking both at once. 

* They are,' returned Mrs. Mason^ * To 
do every thing in its proper times to keep 
every thing to its proper use ; and to put 
every thing in its proper place.* 

* Well said!' cried Williant; *and as I 
live,, these same rules will mak a weel or- 
dered houst ! my lassies shall get them by 
heart and repeat them ilka morning after 
they say their prayers.' 

William kept his word ; and Mrs. Ma- 
son, finding that she should be supported by 
the parents, did not despair of being truly 
useful to the children, by conveying to them 
the fruits of her experience. Mrs. Morison 
was a neat orderly person, and likod to see 
her house and children what she called well 
red up ; but her notions of what was ne- 
cessary to comfort, fell far short of Mrs. 
Mason's; neither had she been accustomed 
to that thorough-going cleanliness, which 
is rather the fruit of habitual attention, than 
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of periodical labour ! and wbicli, like the 
pure religion that permits not the accumu- 
lation of unrepented sins upon the concience^ 
makes holiday of every day in the week. 
Mrs. Morison was a stranger to the pride 
which scorns instruction. She did not re- 
fuse to adopt methods that were better 
than her own, merely because they were 
new; nor,«though she loved her children 
as fondly and as dearly as any mother in 
the world, did she ever defend their faults. 
But as her children were early inspired 
with a desire to please, they did not often 
stand in need of correction ; and stood more 
in awe of their father's frown than those 
who have been nurtured in self-will, stand 
in awe of a severe beating. 

Mrs. Mason had not been many weeks a 
resident in the family, till the peculiar neat- 
ness of William's cottage attracted the no- 
tice of the neighbours. The proud sneered 
at what they called the pride of the broken 
merchant ; the idle wondered how folk could 
find time for sic useless wark ; and the lazy, 
while they acknowledged that they would 
Uke to live in the same comfort, drew in 
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tbeir chait-s to the fire^ aad said^ ihey eou*4 
na he fasKd, 

The air of cheerfulness which was dif- 
fased around him, had a happy effect upoa 
William's spirits ; but the severity of the 
winter was adverse to the recovery of his 
health. The rheumatism, which had settled 
in his left arm, had now rendered it entirely 
useless, and thus defeated all his schemes ot 
getting into employment. The last sale ot 
his effects had been so productive, that his 
creditors were paid seventeen shillings in 
the pound ; but the remainder of what was 
due to them lay heavy on his heart ; and, 
notwithstandmg his efforts at resignation, 
the thoughts of what his wife and children 
must suffer from the pressure of poverty, 
drew from his bosom many a deep»drawn 
sigh. 

The more Mrs. Mason saw of William, 
the more deeply did she become interested 
in his situation ; and as no scheme occurred 
to her that was likely to improve it, she 
resolved to consult her good friend, the mi- 
nister, whose mind she knew to be no less 
active than benevolent. An invitation to 
diae at the manse was therefore, gladly ac- 



Oipted of; and scarcoiy had al^e taken her 
seaty itatH the sabject was introduoed, and 
WilHam's affadrs became the topic of con* 
versation. Miss Gourlay expressed great 
cotkcem; bat, recoHecting that Ae had for« 
got to give direcfcions for making sauce for 
the pudding, left the rooip in the middle oi 
Mt«. Mason's speech. Her uncle^ tfaongk 
he Hstened with great attention, made no 
other reply, than by saying, that he should 
be better able to speidE upon the sul>ject 
after dinner ; adding, with a smiie^ that ' he 
never talked well with a hangry stomaeb.' 

The nice roast fowl and boiled beef and 
greens being at that moment |daced npon 
3ie table, prevented all reply, but when the 
doth was removed and grace said, and the 
glasses filled, Mr. Gourlay looking signifi- 
cantly after the sturdy lass who had at* 
tended, said, ' Well, madam, now the hurly* 
burly 's done, we may, without fear of inter- 
ruption, enter on the business of poor Mo- 
rison, whom I from mv heart wish to serve. 
I have dionght of a plan for him ; which, 
if he.ha« no ob^eetkins to it, will keep him 
above want. What would you think of hia 
becoMbg aohoofanaater P' \ I should think 

u 
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well of it>* replied Mrs. Mason, 'if ^ot&iog 
more were to be required of him than teach* 
ing writing, arithmetic^ and reading Eng^ 
lish/ 

'Nothing more shall be required of him/ 
replied Mr. Gonrlay. * We have suffered 
enough from the pedantry of a blockhead, 
who picqued himself upon hio, h^Bc, hoc, 
and who, though he has no more pretensions 
to being a scholar than my horse, is as 
proud as he is stupid. Until he came into 
the office, the school of Glenbumie had al- 
ways maintained a respectable character ; 
and the instructions which our youth re- 
ceived at it, was, so far as it went, solid 
and useful. But in the twelve years that it 
has been kept by Brown, it has, I verily 
believe, done more harm than good. It 
could not, indeed, be otherwise ; for it was 
an everlasting scene of noise, riot,.a&d con- 
fusion.' 

' I should have thought, sir, that your 
authority would have been sufficient to in- 
troduce .better regulations. Is not the 
parish school in some measure under, yonc 
controul P' 

* No/ replied Mr. GourUy, 'controul is 
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m tkifl coontry out of the question ; nor do 
I believe that, if it were permitted, it would 
answer any good purpose ; for who would 
embroil themselves, by opposing the pride 
and perverseness of an obstinate blockhead, 
unless when zeal is whetted by personal 
animosity P apd under such malign influ- 
ence, controul would soon be converted iut;o 
an engine of oppression.' 

* But might not your advice, sir—' 
' A dvice ! Surely, my good madam , you 
must know too much of the world to ima- 
gine that a s^lf-sufficient pedant will ever 
ba advised. No pope of Rome, in the 
days of papal power, was ever more jealous 
of his title to infallibility, than the school- 
master of Glenburnie. I once, and only 
once, endeavoured to persuade him how 
much he would abridge his own labour, and 
facilitate the improvement of his scholars 
by adopting a regular method of teaching, 
and introducing certain rules into his school. 
But if I had attempted to take from him his 
bread, he could not have been more indig- 
nant, nor considered himself as more deeply 
injured. He never forgave me : and I 
rei^Iy beUeve th^t the grudge he entertiuned 
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against flie, was die pnmaiy sioilve of Kit 
leaWng tke Idrk and nmning after thestf 
entlmsia^te, amoiig wkom be nair now coin^ 
nu^noed preaching.' 

•1 bave no doubt of it \iAatever/ re- 
turned Mis. Mason ; * for, as fiir as my 
kaoidedge extends/I bave observed prfdfe 
to be the ruling prhidpl'e vn\h: ait ifiese 
pretenders to extraordinary sanctity.' 

' Ab, madam/ said Mr. Grourlay, 'pride 
is a powerful adversary; it never A& to 
find out tbe weak part, and is often in pos- 
session of tbe fbrtress, wbBe we are employ- 
ing all our care to guard tbe outworks, if 
, tbeseentbusiasts do some miscbief; by lead- 
ing weak people into error, tbey flkciwise 
are, I doubt not, in some instances, tbe 
means of doing good. If tbey aie tbe 
means of exciting us, wbo are tbe regular 
sbepberds of tbe nodk, to greater vigilanc^, 
tbey win do mucb good.' 

' Pardon me, sir, said lli&s. Mason. * It 
I bave tbe boldness to dUfer from yon : but 
indeed I Have s^en so mucb mdigmty, so 
n>ueb self-conceit and presumption ainong 
tbese professors pf evangelical ngbteoui- 
nees, tbat I sbonid suppose di^ ffi; 
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^e^iQ at war irith tbe pvre morality of tlie 

*Lhe spirit of party mast be ever advene 
to the spirit of the Gospel/ replied Mir. 
Gourlay ; ' and in as far as sects are parti- 
cularly liable to be infected by party spiri^, 
in 80 mr are they irijurioos to the Chri^tian 
cause. Buty to confess the truth, the church, 
as by law established, is too often defended 
on. tbe same narrow principles; nor, whe» 
the defence of it is made a pwty <|aestioD^ 
do I perceive any difference in the fruits. 
Jn bo.th instances they equally taste of pride, 
the parent tree/ 

' 9ut is it not proper to betray the er« 
rors mto which these visionaries betray 
weak minds P' returned Mrs. Mason. 

' VeiT proper/ said Mr. Gourlay, ' so 
that it oe done in tbe spirit of charity. 
Calmly and wii^ely to point out the source 
of bigotry and fnthusiasm, were ao employ- 
jnent worthy of superior talents ; but men 
of superior talents feel too much oestempt 
for weakness, to undertake the task, or at 
leaat to execute it in such a manner as to 
answer aqy |;ood purpose. Men of talents 
;ponr vfok tbepe entSiuiiaati th« «b{^ if 
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ridicule^ and attack tbeir doctrines with all 
tlie severity of <5ensure; but they forget 
that all enthusiasts glory in persecution. It 
is in the storm that men most firmly grasp 
the cloak that wraps them, whatever be ItB 
shape. Would we induce them to let go 
their hold, we must take other methods ; we 
must show them we can approve as well as 
censure : and that it is not because we envy 
the eclat of their superior zeal, or are jea- 
*lous of their success in making converts, 
but because we honestly think they have 
taken an erroneous view of the subjects in 
question, that we venture to oppose them. 
' Difficult, I confess, it is to gain access to 
minds that are imbued with a high opinion 
of their own superior sanctity, and wrapped 
in the panoply of self-conceit; but' 1 am 
convinced that such might have been done 
to stop the progress of methodism, by set- 
ting forth, in strong and lively terma, the 
sin and danger of exalting any one point of 
the Christian doctrine, so as to make it 
pre-eminent, to the disparagement of the 
other Gospel truths, and to the exclusion 
of the Gospel virtues. We are too rash 
in accusing such persons of hypocrisy. 



(1 
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'Hypocrites may in all sects find shelter ; 
but I believe in my conscience, that hvr, if 
any, of their founders, or most zealous 
friends, have been actuated by any other 
principle than honest, though misguided 
7eal : — a zeal, the natural effect of having 
fixed the attention exclusively on one point, 
until its importance is exaggerated beyond 
all bounds. We know, that whatever oc- 
cupies the imagination will inflame it ; font 
so wisely has the divine Giver of light and 
life adapted the light of revelation to oUr 
present condition, that, against this weak- 
ness of our nature, an ample provision is 
made, in the equal importance given to all 
the various truths revealed as objects of 
faith, and by accepting, as the only test of 
our sincerity, such a degree of moral purity 
as it requires our utmost vigilance to pre- 
serve. But this bears hard on human pride, 
and human pride is fruiti'ul in resources. 
By picking out particular passages, and 
giving to them such explanations as may 
afford a basis for peculiar tenets, pride is 
gratified ; and when it can thus form a 
party, and obtain distinction, the gradfica- 
tion is complete* Whether in religion or 
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in politios, all the individuals who compose 
a party become^ in their own minds^ iden- 
tified with the party they have esponeed. 
Pride, in this way, operates without alarm- 
ing the conscience, hence the zeal of metho- 
dists in making converts. Nor, when we 
preach against them in the same spirit, are 
we one whit better than they. It is not for 
the safety of our church establishments, nor 
for their honour, that we ought to sound 
the aliffm, but for the integrity of the 
whole Gospel truths, which are torn and 
disfigured by beiog partially set forth, to 
the great danger of weak minds, the suh- 
veruon of sound faith, and the detrimttit of 
pur« morality.' 

The conversation was here intef mpted 
by the entrance of one of Mr. Gourlay^s 
parishioners : a circumstance which alSbrds 
us a favourable opportunity of conclo&g 
the present chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 
Hints concerning tbe duties of a Schoolmaster. 

Thb clay after her visit to the minist^, Mrs. 
Mafion took the first opportnnity of speak- 
ing to Morison of the scheme which had 
Wen suggested. The colour which shot 
across his pallid cheek, and the ammation 
which lightened up his languid eye, as he 
in mute attention listened to the proposal, 
showed how deeply it interested him. His 
joy wa»^ however, dashed hy dilGdenc^. 
He had not heen trained to the husiness of 
teaching, and feared that it required abilities 
ilttperior to his. While he exjpressed his 
thanks, and intimated his apprehensions, 
with a simplicity and candour superior to 
his character, his wife, who sympathised 
more deeply in his gratitude than in his 
fears, exhorted Mrs. Mason never to mind 
what her gudeman said of himself : for that 
it was just his way, always to think lowlier 
of himself than he need do. ^ I am sure/ 
com^ued she, ' that not a lord in all the 
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land writes a more beautiful band ;- and as 
for reading be may compare wi' tbe ininister 
bimseV ! tbe kittlest word canna' stop bim.' 
Observing Mrs. Mason ^mile, sbe paased, 
and tben good-bumonredly added * 1 canua 
expect every ane to tbink as bigbly ot my 
gudemiin as I do ; but I am sure I may 
sufely say, tbat baitb ior learning and wortb 
be's equal to a bigber post tban being scbool- 
master o' Glenbumie/ ^ You are perfectly 
riglit/ cried Mr. Gourlay, wbo bad entered 
unobserved by any one ; * and I believe we 
are all of tbe same opinion, wiib regard to 
your bu&band's merit. Nay, you need not 
blusb at baving praised bim, unless indeed, 
you are asbamed at being so unfasbionable 
a wife.' 

* O sir/ returned Peggy, blushing yet 
more deeply, * we bave notbing to do with 
fasbion ; but I bope we sball be grateful to 
God and our friends for all tbeir kindness, 
and tbat you will prevail on William not 
to put from bim such an advantage as tbis 
blessed offer.' 

William, fearing tbat Mr. Gourlay would 
misinterpret tbe reluctance binted at, ea- 
gerly declared bow joyfully he should ac- 
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cept the employment, did be consider him- 
eelt* folly qualified for discharging its du- 
ties ; but that bis wan t^ of experience in the 
iirt of teaching destroyed his confidence^ 
and rendered him hopeless of success. 

* And it is upon that very circumstance 
that my hopes of your success are founded/ 
replied Mr. Gourlay. * You are not, I 
imagine, too proud to be advised ?* ' No, 
indeed, sir, I am not,' cried William. 
' ' Then, as you are not wedded to any par- 
ticular method, you will honestly inquire, 
and candidly follow, what appears to be 
the best; nor obstinately refuse to adopt 
improvements that have been suggested by 
others, when their utility has been placed 
beyond a doubt. I do not say that you are 
at present qualified ; I only say, that by 
candid inquiry, and vigilant attention, you 
will soon become qualified for the discharge 
of an office, the duties of which are in my 
opinion seldom understood. A country 
schoolmaster, who considers himself hired 
to give lessons in certain branches of learn- 
ing, and, when he has given these,' thinks 
he has done his duty, knows not what his 
duty is.' 
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^ And wbatf sir, if I may take the 11)^; 
ty of asking, what, in your opinioi^iis tbe 
nature and extent of the duties incumbent 
on the schoolmaster, who would ccmscien7 
tiously discharge his trust P ^ 

' As a preliminary to the answer of your 
question/ replied the pastor, ' let me ask 
you, what is the end you aim at, in send- 
ing your children to school P' 

* I ^end them,' returned William, 'in 
order that they may learn to read and 
write, and cast accounts; all of which 
they might, to be sure, have learned from 
me at home, but not so well, beccpBe I 
could not have given them their Ut^iiB so 
regularly.* 

' That is one reason, to .be jsure/ said 
Mr. Gourlay, 'and a good OQe;. hot, why 
do you wish them to be instructed ^in the 
branches you have mentioned P' 

* I wish them to learn to read^' returned 
William, ' that their minds mev be enlarg- 
ed by knowledge, and tliat ^ey may pe 
able to study the word of God ; imd I have 
them taught to write and cast acoopiitii, tW 
Aey may have it in their ^wer tP Ptnry 



on !)iistness^ if it sbonld be tbefr lot to en- 
j^^ tiikaf.' 

* That 18 to say/ Replied Mr. Goorlay, 
*'ih^t yoa are anxions to give yonf chQdren 
isxidk mstruction as may enable tbem $iith- 
fally to ducbarge tbetr religious and soeiaF 
dnties' r yotir object is laudable ; btlt it is" 
not merely by teacbiag tbem to read and 
wiite that it is to be accomplished. If 
thnr minds are not in some degree opened^ 
diey will never use the means thus put in- 
tb raeir hands ; and if their hearts are not 
in sdme^ degree cultivated^ llie means of 
fao^^dge will lead them rather to evil 
thaxk to jg;Qod. Even as to the* art of read- 
ing, ^^ acquirement of it wiH be usdess^ 
if the teacher has confined his instructions 
to the mere* sounds of words, especially 
tirb^e^lUese kound^ are very different, from 
those which we are accustomed to use in 
conversing with each other/ 

■* 1 confess^ sir/ said William, ' I never 
could' find out the reason why aHllie chil- 
dren at oar schools are taught to rbar, and^^ 
^g out what tbey read^ in such an unna- 
tural tone ; but as the custom is so uuive^^ 
iiail; Illh(Ftr{(lit dxere surely taust be some 
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use ia it ; and indeed I koow many peopla 
who tbink it woald not be decent, nor pro« 
per 9 to read the Bible without nomeiMn^ 
of the same tone.' 

' Nothing can be more absurd than sadi 
a notion/ returned Mr. Gourlay ; ' for if 
we sincerely respect the word of God, we 
ought to do all in our power to render it 
intelligible to ourselves and others. How 
else can we expect to profit by the instrac^ 
tion it conveys P The mere sound without 
the sense will do us no more good than a 
tune on the bagpipe. Yet, if we are once 
taught at school to connect notions of piety 
with certain discordant accents, it is ten to 
one if we ever get so far quit of the im- 
pression, as to pay attention to the religious 
truths that are delivered with a natural and 
proper accent ; while the greatest nonsense 
and absurdity, if conveyed to oar ears in 
a solemn drawl, will pass for superior 
sanctity. It thus becemes easy for fools 
and hypocrites to impose on the credalitjr 
of the multitude.' 

* But, sir,' said Mrs. Mason, ^ it is not 
by fools and hypocrites alone that these 
false tones are made the vehicles of instruct 
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ti(m« Of all tbe excellent sermcms given 
TB» by the gentlemen who assisted at yonr 
preacbinf^, how few were delivered with 
•such propriety, as to do full justice to tbe 
sentinients they conveyed P' 
: ' I cannot deny tbe truth of your obser- 
vation^' returned Mr. Gourlay. ' It is to 
be regretted, that those who bare early 
engaged in the study of tbe learned lan- 
guages, seldom consider tbe art of reading 
English an object worthy their attention. 
They therefore .'are at little pains to cor- 
rect tbe bad method so generally acquired 
at country schools. With regard to our 
peasantry, tbe effects of that bad method 
are stOl more unfortunate; it fiequently 
renders their boasted advantages of educar 
tion useless. This would not be tbe case, 
did tbe schoolmaster consider it bis duty 
to teach bis pupils to read with und.erstand- 
ing, and carefully to observe whether they 
know tbe meaning and import of tbe words 
they utter. This they never can do, if 
they are not taught to read distinctly, and 
as nearly as possible in tbe tone of convert 
sation. Nor is this all ; in order to reap 
instruction from what they read, tiheir 
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minds must be in a state to receive' k. 
Were tbis attended to by ^e parents at 
borne, the scboolm aster would bare an 
easy task; bat instead of bestowing tbif 
necessary preparation, tbei^ seems to be, 
from l^e pidace to tbe cottage, a combina<« 
tion among parents of all descriptions, to 
nurture in tbe minds of infants all Uiose 
passions wbicb reason and religion must 
be applied to subdue. 

* llie scboolmaster wbo lends bis endea- 
vours to remedy tbis evil^ renders a more 
important service to tbe community^ tban 
is in tbe power of any public functionary. 
It sbottld tberefore be bis first object to 
train bis pupils to babits of order and sub- 
ordination, not by means of terror^ but by 
a firmness wbicb is not incoinpsBttiUe witb 
kindness and affection/ 

* But liow,' said Morisou, * witbout pu- 
nisbment, can order and subordinatoon 
be enforced ? and will not punisbntent btf « 
get terror, and terror beget aversion P I 
sbould tbink tbat a severe scboolmai^ter ne*^ 
ver could be beloved, and' I fticr a fenient 
one would never be obeyed. Tbis is my 
great diAcolty.' 
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* XHd ym yer^r kneif a cjbild cois^kin 
of beiD^ ppnish^^ ,wbeQ i^i^psibk th|t^ the 
panbbment was jast F' replied Mr. Goiir- 
l«ry. ' No ; (liere is 9 ^ease of justice im- 
planted ID ih^ hnmai} mbd, wliich 0k^w» 
it$elf even in jtlie fir^t dwwn ^f r«asoDy and 
woald alwavs operole, Vt^re U n9t iitifled 
by the Ipjadicioos management of parents^ 
who do not funish according to justjicey tmt 
aipcording to canrice. Of tbis tbe sobpol- 
ma^ter who foUovrs a well-digested plan, 
wijl never be jgailty. He wiil b^ careful 
to avoid anotber jpommon fsrror of |>arenti, 
wbo often, by ovtersi^bt^ lead their children. 
to inciir the |i9nrfty »ii Jtbe» ^nforqe^ it, 
when in r^eality it is they, anjd not the ctild- 
ren, wbo ongbt to fKf the f/orfeit. I should 
pravkonnce the sinoe sentepceoji thi^ maalfBr, 
who punished, a boy atschpol forptavijD^gjtxr 
nddajg; a noise, if it appeared jth^t hp bad 
provided him with no better amfloymt Qt« 
This is the gre^t fm]^ in all qvi^ copn^iy 
ccboc^p. The children s jpend tluree^fonrfhs 
of their time in downright idlenen?, ^^od wblW 
fiMi^^d with the iistl^eifsnesB qf ioii^iion, 
baye no oth!er.rQsoar^eb«.tiA|^alE^S](wS«ef 
or doing mipph^f/ 
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' But surely, Sir/ said William, ' tlie 
master cannot bear them all say their lessons 
at once ?' 

* True/ replied Mr. Gourlay ; * but while 
he hears one, may not the others be at work 
the while ? I ^v^ll show you a book writ- 
ten by one Mr. David Manson, a school- 
master in the north of Ireland, whicli con- 
tains an account of what he calls his play 
school ; the regulations of which are so ex- 
cellent, that every scholar must, have been 
made insensibly to teach himself, while he 
all the time considered himself as assisting 
the master in teaching others. AU were 
thus at the same time actively engaged ; 
but so regulated, as to produce not the least 
confusion or disturbance.' 

• Mr. Morison expressed great satisfac- 
tion in having such assistance offered him 
with regard to the method of teaching, and 
begged Mr. Gourlay still father to oblige 
him by giving his opinion on the moral hi- 
struction which it was the duty of a school- 
master to convey. 

' In reply to this, Mr. Gourlay observed, 
that the school in which the greatest num- 
ber of moral habits were acquired, would 
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certainly be the best scbool of moral iDstruc- 
tioa. * Every p^reoa capable of reflection 
attaches great importance to what we call 
good principles/ continued the worthy pas- 
tor ; * now what are good principles, but 
certain tniths brought habitually to recol- 
lection, as rules of conscience and guides of 
conduct ? Our knowledge of all the truths 
of revelation cJin be of no further use to us 
than as they are thus, by being habitually 
referred to, wrought into the frame of our 
mind, till they become principles of action', 
and motives of conduct. By a mere repe- 
tition of the words in which these truths 
are conveyed, this will never be rffeoted. 
The teacher, therefore, who wishes that hlb 
instructions may have the force of princi- 
ples, must endeavour to bring the truths he 
inculcates intp snch constant notice, that 
they may become habitufil motiveij to the 
will. In a school were there is uto order, 
no subordination, a boy may reaxj lessons 
of ofbedience and self-government, day after 
day, without having any impression made 
nipDTi his mind. Has he learned to steal 
and to tell lies ; occasional punisli ment will 
not be sufficient to enforce the principles olf 
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tmth Bad loaesigr* l^ onri^ir to convert 
siBcerity and integrity juxto abiding habits 
of tbe mindy the kve of tbeee virtoes nanat 
be strengtbened by a coii^ctioD of the estl- 
mation in which they are held by God and 
nan. Falaehood and dishonesty xnnst be 
rendo^d objects of abhorrence ; and tbi« 
tbey win soon become^ if constantly and 
regularly attended by sjiame and disgrace. 
TbiB comes to be the more iocumbeiit on 
the schoolmaster, because (I am sorry to 
say it) lying is too generally considered hy 
the poor as a very slight onence^ or rather 
indeed as an excasable artifice^ often neces- 
sary, sometimes even laudable. It is truly 
ahocldng to find the prevalence of this vice 
in a country that boasts of the degree of 
instroction given to the poon Bat wbere 
shall wii find the tradesman on whose word 
one can depend with confidence P Is it 
among the enthusiasts, who pretend to the 
greatest portion of religious zeal P No. Go 
to the B^'xt town^ and bespeak a pair of 
shoes of one of these saints; will he not 
fsol^nnly ;|)r(ttnise that they tiifll be made 
hy a certiiin da^, ^rhileheinhni ponscience 
linows ttiiiy w^ not then have hftd n single 
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Qden. in every braneh of business. And Las 
tbis want oir probity no effect upon the moral 
character P Is it consistent with the baHef 
of oar being accountable to the God of 
trath F And were the doctrine of our being 
l}ias accountable wrought into our minds as 
an abiding principle, would it be possible 
that it should have no greater effect upon 
oar actions?. Remember, that in being 
called to the office of instruction, you are 
bound to do all that is in your po\^er to lead 
the little children unto Him who declared^ 
that for this end he came into the world to 
bear witness to the truth. With this im- 
pression constantly on your mbxd, you need 
be under no apprehensions concerning the 
success that wiD attend youf labours/ 

. Morison warmly expressed the gratitude 
he truly felt for the instructions of his good 
pastor, and declared himself convinced, by 
bis arguments, of the nature and extent of 
the duties he had to perform ; but added 
that, so far from being deterred, he waar 
more inclined than ever to undertake the 
task, provided Mrs. Mason would become 
his coadjutor in the instruction of the girts^ 
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for which -she fiboold have half the salary 
of the school. To this proposal Mrs. Ma- 
son cheerfully agreed ; and as the heritors 
had, with one consent, determined to leave 
the choice of a schoolmaster to the minister, 
Morison soon received a regular appoint- 
ment to the office ; orders being at the same 
time issued to prepare the school- house, and 
the premises attached, for the reception of 
his family. 

While the repairs were under considera- 
tion, Mrs. Mason received a visit from Mr. 
Stewart, who gladdened her heart by a let- 
ter which had been directed to his care. At 
the first glanoe she saw that it had come 
from Italy, and that the cover had been di- 
rected by Lady Harriet Bandon. The 
tears of joy which burst from her eyes pre- 
vented her for some moments from proceed- 
ing to read the contents. They were such 
as increased her emotions of gratitude and 
tenderness. She clasped her hands, and, 
looking up to heaven, blessed the God of 
mercies for having preserved the family ta 
whom she was devoted in attachment, and 
for having bestowed on them such hearts as 
would render them blessbgs to the world. 
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S]^ jthep showed Mr. Stewart the letter, 
which contained the most cordial assurances 
of the never-ceasing regard and affection 
of her heloved pupils, and a short account 
of their tour, with special injunctions to 
Bend them, in return, a particular account 
of her health, and of all that had happened 
to her since they parted. A postscript 
was added by Mr. Meriton, requesting that 
she would lay out the remittance he inclosed 
of twenty pounds, in doing all the good 
that such a tride could effect. By thus 
putting it in her power to gratify her bene- 
volenpe, the writer well knew he was afford- 
ing the most delicate proof of his regard. 
As such Mr. Mason received it ; but sho 
aow fou|id that Mrs. Stewart was commis- 
sioned to make the comfort of her situation 
a first object of attention. Her annuity 
was to be increased, if necessary, to even 
double the sum at first promised her ; but 
she declined accepting any more than was 
sufficient for the purchase of some addidonai 
articles of furnitare for the habitation to 
which she was soon to remove. 

The house allotted to the village- teacher 
was large, but so ill planned as to be in- 
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eomntoAovB atkd tmcomfortitti^^ The <it* 

thefe oMecttdtis, Knd werefavcai^aliild to ller 
plmtfr 6f order and cfeanttttesg. A useless 
dppendagetrkicb projected by dte back-door 
entrance, and wbicb bad bitnerto b^en tbe 
recepl»cle of dirt and mbbkb, was converted 
into a nice scnllery, wbere tbe wasbing of 
ckitbes or diisbea was earned on, so tbat 
tbe kitcben was kept aiwayi^ neat and clean. 
Tbe two little girls bad oow ae<|oired sncb 
a taste for neatness^ And sncb babits of ac- 
dvtty, tbat tbey not only took uiEwearied 
pains to make every tbing' appeur ;tQ &X9 
best advantage in tbe kitcben and parloor, 
trhlcb were often Hable to beseen l^ stran- 
gers, bttt were so orderly and regnlur In 
th^r exertions^ tbat, from tbe gntets Arwn- 
wards, not a pile ot dost found ik reSlang« 
place were it migbt remsin unmolested. 

Tbosie wbo bad kno#n tbe boose in its 
former condition, were amazed at tbe traos- 
fbrmation, and cou^d scarcely believe Aat 
stnsb a cbange could be pifi?cted witbovit tbe 
help of encbanhnent. Nor was ft to tbe 
itaSiAe of tbe bonse tbat tbe transformation 
w«s confined; wiAout doors it wityerlufs 



n^ArtMBtemiakAhh. The gchool-liaage 
hehsoj ^ethiuik. from the street, left an area 
of tDd width of ted or turelve yardtf in front 
of the hoQse ; and on this convenient spot 
ihe former inciombent had erected a pig-«ty, 
and piled up a nasty dunghill. Every 
shower of rain washed piirt of the contents 
into the ui^paved foot-path, through which 
the children paddled ankle -deep in mud up 
to the school-room door. But they were 
nsed to it, and no one in the village had 
ever objected to the inconvenience. 

MoriiOn having removed the incum- 
brances^ sowed the area with gras^-seeds, 
and round it n^ade a border to be filled with 
f!ow0i9 mnd shrubs. li^ was then railed in, 
leaving «i road up to the school, and an en^^ 
tranee, by a neat wider gate, to the front 
door of the dwelling-hoase. Planting, 
watering, and rearing the shrubs and flow- 
ers which ornamented the borders of the 
grass-plot, beeame the favourite amusement 
of the elder school-boys ; and, behig the 
reward of good behaviour, was considered 
as a mark of flivour which all were amM- 
tioua to obtain. Tltai school-rootd had been 
left IB 4 nddOUB eonditton ; the tables and 
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benches broken or disfigured ; tbe plai^l^ 
in some places peeled off tbe walk, . and in 
others scrawled over witb cbalk or ocbre; 
tbe panes of tbe windows broken and stuffed 
witb rags ; and tbe floor covered with suc^ 
a thick paste of dirt^ tbat.it was not till 
after mach bard labour tbe pavement was 
rendered visible. All was now put in com- 
plete repair, and on the first of May the 
school opened wich forty scholars. The 
twenty-five boys, and tbe fifteen girls, who 
made up this number came pouring in pell- 
mell, in the disorderly manner to which 
they had been formerly accustomed ; and 
observing that tbe desks and b^icbes were 
not yet placed, they were proceeding in 
groups rudely to seize on theip^ but were 
arrested by tbe master, who commaQded si- 
lence in a tone of such authority m forced 
attention. Having formed them into a cxt" 
cle round his chair, he explained to them 
that the school was henceforth to be govern- 
ed by rules, to which he would exact the 
most complete obedience ; and then examin- 
ing the boys as to their respective progress, 
he formed them into separate classes, mak- 
ing the girls meantime stand apart. . The 
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boys irere then l«d out of the school, that 
they might then make their entrance in pro- 
per order.— -Those of the first class taking 
the lead, were directed how to dean their 
feet upon the scraper and well-hound wisps 
of straw, which served Instead of mats. 
They next placed for themselves their forms 
and benches, opposite a doable slip of wood 
fixed to the wall, marked No. 1, and stuck 
full of pegs for their hats to hang on ; the 
second and third classes marched in, each 
in their turn, and took their places in equal 
order. Mrs. Mason, meanwhile, allotted 
to the girls, their proper stations near the 
chair at the upper end of the school-room, 
where they were concealed from view by a 
screen, which formed a sort of moveable 
partition between them and the boys. 

At first several of the children were re-* 
fraetory, and many symptoms of a mutinous 
disposition appeared ; but by patience and 
perseverance all were so completely brought 
into subjection, that by the time the minis- 
ter visited the school, at the conclusion of 
the first month, all the plans he had sug-^ 
ffest«d were completely carried into execu- 
tion. £^ch of the three classes were, ac«* 
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cording to Maimoii's mdtbod, fvidfed iiito 
ibree msthictordei^ ; vfz. landlord, tena&U/ 
and under- tenants : each of the tenants bad 
Ofne or two under-tenants, #lio were in like 
manner bound to pay bim a certain portion 
of reading or spefnng lesson ; and, wben tbe 
class was called np^ tbe landlord was re- 
sponsible to tbe master, as superior lord, 
not only for bis own diligence, but for tbe 
diligence of bis vassals. Tbe landlord, 
wbo appeared to b&ve neglected bis doty, 
or wbo permitted tbe least noise or disturb- 
ance in bis class was degraded to tbe rank 
of an under-tenant. It was, therefore, bis 
interest not to permit any infringement of 
tbe rules. Wben these were in any insjtance 
broken, it became bis duty to inform the 
master, wbo called tbe culprit before Him, 
att(»nded by tbe landlord and tenants' of hi^ 
class. If tbe tenants who formed his jury 
found him guity of tbe chargt, sentence of 
punishment was immediately pronounced : 
if idleness was tbe crime, the culprit was 
obliged to sft in a comer, having his eyes 
blindfolded, and his hands tied across: if 
disobedience had been proved against him^ 
he was imprisoned in targe chair' turned 
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to carry a dnuu upon hb back round tb« 
scboql. Nor after jpnnisbment did a boy 
immediately regain bus rank ; be was obliged 
to «it apart from bis companions tbe wbole 
of tbe following day, witbout being permitr 
tedy wbile in disgrace, to look upon a book* 
AH tbe ladsy especially tbose wbo were at 
a more advanced period, fonnd tbis species 
of pauisbment more intolerable tban any 
manual chastisement tbat could bave been 
inflicted^ and tbe consequence of tbis was 
bigbly favpuraUe to dbe master's views. 
Mr. Gourlay, baving examined the state of 
each class, distributed to tbe landlords and 
bead-tenfints tbe premiums provided by 
Mrs* Mason, who devreled to ibis usepart 
of th9 li^ney seni by Mr. Meriton* These 
consisU^d of light boes, amall spades, and 
ot^er implements of gardening, togetber 
nith parcels of floirer seed suited to tbe 
season of tbe year. H^ next visited . tbe 
girls' school, where, extraordinary as it may 
appear, Mrs. Mason had encountered 

S eater difi&culties than bad occurred to 
orison in the execution of bv| task. She. 
bad, indeed; since her rendwce in Glen- 
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bamie, freqaendy observed tbat the female 
children of the poor had far less appear- 
ance of intelligence and sagacity than the 
males of the same age : and conld not other- 
wise account for this than by supposing 
that theit education had been more neglect- 
ed. This^ as far as schooling was concerned, 
was not the case ; bat while the boys, by 
being constantly engaged either in observ- 
ing the operations that were going on with- 
out doors, or in assisting in them, had their 
attention exercised, and their observation 
called forth, the girls, till able to spin, were 
without object or occupation. After the 
first week the labour of the wheel became 
mechanical, and required no exertioti of the 
mental faculties. The mind, therefore, re- 
mained inert ; and the power of perception, 
from b&'ing so long dormant, became at 
length extinct. Ihe habits acquired by 
such beings were not easily to be changed : 
for nothing is so intractable as stupidity. 
But Mrs. Mason having discovered the root 
of the disease, judiciously applied proper 
remedies. Ic was her first care to endea- 
voui- to rouse the sleeping faculties. To 
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fe^^t this, she not only contrived varieties 
of occupation, but made all the girls exa- ^ 
mine and sit in judgment on tlie work that 
was done. Considering the business of 
household work, as not merely useful to 
girls in their station as an employment to 
which many of them would be devoted, but 
as a means of calling into action their acti- 
vity and discernment, she allotted to them, 
by pairs, the task of cleansing the school- 
room ; and on Saturday the two girls who 
had best performed the duties assigned them, 
were promoted to the honour of dusting and 
rubbing the furniture of her parlour. As to 
the rest, the morning was devoted to needle- 
work, the afternoon to instruction in read- 
ing ; but whether at the needle or book, 
ritie rendered their tasks easy and cheerful, 
by the pleasantness of her manners, which 
were always kind and affectionate. 

When Mr. Gourlay distributed the re- 
wards prepared for the girls whose behaviour 
had been most approved, ho expressed great 
approbation at their progress ; and particu- 
larly noticed their improvement in personal 
neatness and good-breeding, which assured 
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bifo ef tbe attention tlnej were likely to' pqr 
to tbo instruction of tbeir teacber ip poiste 
still more essential; and conclnded by ^'- 
in a statable exbortation. 



CONCLUSION. 

Mrs. Mason bad not been many montbsio ' 
ber employinent of scboolmistress, vrben fibe 
receiveid a great addition to ber consequence 
in tbe eyes of ber neigbbonrs, by tbe acces- 
sion -of Mr. Meritoo to the estate and tide 
of Lon|;landsy on tbe sadden disease of bis 
elder brotber. The amiable dispoation of i 
tlus young nobleman kft no room to doubt 
of bis gratitude to tbe preserver of bisltfe, 
and tbe instructress of bis infancy. Tbe 
friendship of Mrs. Mason was tb^^re 
considered of gi'eat importance by4bose who 
in any way depended on tbe favour or pro- 
tection of tbeir superior lord. But ^ven 
where tber^ was no inte|)ested motive, tbe 
nse which she bad already made pf bis boon- 
Ur, and tbe ^ertainiy that sbe jwonld have 
&9 meant of dobg s^I farther good, ba^ 



m YTonAiM eiect m io^reaisiiig tlM Ojpiimr 

:€)f ber wMoni. Of. all the j^ople in tlMi 

¥ffl*g«/ il Was td poor Mrs. Mae Chrty 

nlone ^at Ihia oprnton came too. file 16 tm 

of any Me; When eihe obe^rted tbe thf£«^ 

ing iqpjpearaiM^e ot tlie IMfomona^ and ko# 

fast tlley wererMng into ncKfiee and reapeel^ 

ber beair t #a9 tem betvreei^ envy and regf et^ 

^ Far wav* she, hoytevet, from inqpiifeiBg te 

hetmm any bkme ; a^^ on tlie eontraryy 

believed an tbe Blame to reiit Wi<Ai Mnh 

Maaofti who wae lio wmamra) as to learre 

het 0Wn relatione^ ' and to t«k np wif atram^ 

Hfere, who were neither kifh nor kin to her ;' 

»or did ahe emk any op]^oi^tiuiity of raUbig 

at the ]^nde of the aehoolmaatera wife and 

daifghteray who, dM eaid, * were now mb 

aaney aw 1^ pretend that they con'd na dft 

down i» oonifort hi a hooae that wama' 

^ekao aoepeU' She for a time found ra»iy 

aaMtog the neighbdura who teadaly aeqai- 

eaced in her (pinions, and joined in her ese- 

preeaiena of contempt ; bat by diegreea the 

atrength c^her party viiiibly declined. Thoae 

wlio had th^ ehtUren tfV aefaool Were iO 

sensible of the rapid improvement tlhat had 

^been B»!adeitt the^tempMiiaiid mwiaars^ aa 
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wall M in tbw Imniiur. tbftt ftay ^flp ff^ - 
not belp f<s:eling some giTititude to %(^,i^<f^ 
stmcton ; jmd Mrs* Mason WjngizMltrqi;|-?I 
ed the gurh in ii^dlerworjc^^vitkout .^^y 
additional cbargo, addod^cpnsider^Sly. tpt| 
their sense of oUigation* £vei^ |the qI4 
women, who daring die 6rst summer ^H. 
most bitterly exd/uionei ^idiic^jth^ pri^e of 
innovation^ were by ipid- winter inpliiie^.tf 
alter their tone« How fio* ,ih§ flannel waisj^^ 
coats and petticoats distribatedampng^hem 
contributed to this change of sentiment, can? 
not be poatively ascertained ; but certiun it 
is, that as the people were coining ftwi 
ehnrch the first fine day of the foUowing 
springy all stopped a few moments ..Ibefo/e. 
the school-house, to inhale the fragrii^^^pf 
the sweetbrier, and to admire. tbe beauty pf 
the crocusses, primroses, and violets y^hicbi 
embroi4eir^ the borders of th^. g^nsiE^^Iots^^ 
Mrs. MacClarty, who, in greats disduii, 
asked auld John Smith's wife/ what a' the 
folk were glowering at P' received for answer, 
that they were, * leuking at the bqpue^t 
ngbt in a' the town/ pointing at the si^me 
time to the spot. / 



r 

wtintidr ivrliat the warld will oome to ui lut 
Mtte naetliing can serve the pride o' Wil* 
Uun M orison, but to hae a flower garden 
whar' gade Mr. Brotrn's midden-stead stood 
sappy for mony a day ! he*s a better man 
dlian will ever stand on William Morison's 
abanks/ 

* Tbe flowers are a bantel bonnier than 
the midden tbo/ and smell a bantel sweeter 
too, I trow/ returned Mrs. Smitb. 

Tbis striking in^cation of a cbange of 
sentiment in tbe most stardy stickler for 
tbe gade anld £^its, foreboded the improve- 
ments tbat were speedily to take place in 
the village of Glenboraie. These had 
their origin in the spirit of emulation ex- 
cited among tbe elder school-boys, for tbe 
external appearance of their respective 
homes. The girls exerted themselves with 
no less activity, to effect a reformation 
within doors ; and so successful were tbey 
in their respective operations, that by the 
time the Earl of Lcwglands came to take 
possesion of Hill Castle, when he, accom- 
pamed by his two sisters, came to visit 
Mrs. Mason at.Glenbumie, tbe village pre* 
isat^d Sfwh a picture of neatness and com* 



fori, tti e3eeetM aft Uiftl is tbe Vwanie of 
tlieir' tnivel» tkey \uA leeii. Tlw caff^ 
wliiek Q^ fermepty to be 0ta«k ap on mtA 
Wore #v«py door, were iMMr plaoedaa fr«b» 
tied gbedU ftttaohed to like gaMe>«ii^ of tbe 
dwettuif , and whicb were rendered otna^ 
meDtal from their coverings of honeyeadde 
ev ivy. Tin bright a&d clear giaee ol tbe 
windowe was eectt fee advaatege peeking 
tbroagb ihe' folii^e of lihe rose* treee and 
e^er iewerii^^ ekrals Ibai were trimly 
nailed against tbe walls. The gardeae ott 
the other ride were kept with equal eare. 
There ifae pet-herb fiottrished. There the 
geedly rows of bee-hives evinced theeffiaetB 
of the addBdenal noerishinent aifordsd dieir 
inhabitaBts, and showed that the fkflimn 
were of ether nse besidee regating I he ri g ^t 
or emel}. 

Mre. Mason, at the reqoest of her noble 
benefactors, condaeted then ioto several ef 
the cottages^ where> merely firov the aMlen* 
Kiefr paid to neatnese^ a& had l^e air ef 
che orfala ees and contentment. Shewaeae 
Ine^plbasedthan wev^ the cottagers ait tbs 
expieseion of i^probation wlilelb were 
HMMAy bes«9wedf by h«radii«rkif Medbf 



nrka-ftarticiilMrly natioed tlie imm •of. 4iM 
yMMig wotoan^ wiudi, equally rraiov«dfV«Q 
4lie fli0v<fnliiie8s in whiok so nany indal^B 
xMi wofkiag dxys, as froni t^ha absm-d sad 
^^postoroiw altaaifi at lasbaoa^ whick is 
on Sundays so geooraUy aaBomady itaa fie* 
«iafkaUe for neatness and mm^&dl,y. 
Great as was Mrs. Mason's aMachttent to 
the family of Loaglaiids, she wa«ld ^o4 
eoasant to ralinqnisli her enipk>yaienty and 
go to re^de at Hill Castle, as Ihay pop<>* 
fled ebe should immediately do. Sk9 cen* 
tia«ed lor some years to give her aasistanoe 
te Morison in condnctingdieaehool, which 
was now inereased by scholms from aH 
parts ef the coaatry ; asd was amply re* 
paid fin* her kindness by the midaviating 
gratitnde oi' the worthy coeple and thair 
children, from whom she experienoad a 
constant increase of friendship and affec- 
tion. 

The happy effects of their j<ouil ^orta 
in improring the hearts and dispositioBS of 
tha youth of both sexes, and ia confirming 
them in habits of industry and Firtna, were 
so folly displayed, as to afford the freateat 

lAtMietiim to Hm inftniictwit. To kitrt 
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been edscated at tiM «cbool of dtob^nftv 
WM considered as an ample reeomtiwmdtir 
lioD to a senrant, and in^ied aeeewriljr ier 
trath, diligence, and benesly. And fortu- 
nate was the lad pronounced, wbose pride 
eoold boast of tbe tokens of Mrst MasoA^ 
faroar and approbation ; for never ^ad tbese 
fail to be followed by a conduct that insur- 
ed happiness and prosperity. 

The events that took ]^ao» aaioB|f ber 
friends while Mfs. Mason remained at 
Glenbumie shall no^ be briefly^ noticed. 
The first of these was Rob Mao CSarty s 
taking to wife the daughter of a snwgf^r ; 
a roan of notoriously bad charae^^ who, 
it was said, tricked him into^the-jnamai^. 
Mrs. Mac Clart/s opposidoib was rioleDt, 
but abortive, and ended in an irreconcilable ' 
quarrel, between her and her son.^ On being 
turned out of his house, she went with her 
daughters to reside at a country town in 
the neighbourhood, where the latter were 
employed by a manufacturer in flowering 
muslin. Their gains were conaiderajMe ; 
but as all they earned was laid out in finery, 
it only added to their vanity andpride» Meg 
was b her 17th year detected lataQintiigM 



^9Mr'0ti^t)( the workmea, mai a»lier 4sed«c- 
«i^'riifb«ed tn many ber, sbe was exposed 
t<or ihgnee. Leaviiig to ber motber the 
««re of ber iafaitt^ ebe went to Edinbargh 
't» look foreervko, and was never beard of 
tmfh^ ' Jean's conduct was in sone respects 
leial <^Ypabl0 ; bnt ber botions of dnty were 
not sneb as to ajBTord mucb oomfort to ber 
motber's beart. 

' <Al^''Oowan->brae all went en prosper- 
^rasty; ' Mn Stewdrt bad tbe bappiness of 
seeing bis ^nghter Mary- united to an ex- 
cellent yonng naui wbo bad a bandsome 
property;,* in bis iitimediale neigbboarbood, 
and farshed' bis own estate. His sons torn* 
ed oat M' weU as be coald posdbly bave 
expectedi^' And Mr. and Mrs. Mollins 
> ibongb not all be could bave wisbed^ 
wer^ more reasonable and bappy tban be 
bad at one time any grounds to expect tboy 
would ever be. 

In tbe second year of bis keeping scbool, 
Morison bad tbe beart*felt bappiness of pay- 
ing to bis* creditors tbe fiill amount of all 
be^ olred tbem ; and from tbat moment be 
seemed to enjoy tbe' blessings of life with 
-doivblo n^h. Mrs« Ma^on, perceivin|^ 
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ihftt his duughters were now qualified to 
succeed her in the charge of the school^ at 
l^gth acceded to the wishes of her fneod^, 
and took possession of the pretty cottage- 
which had been built for her by Lord litmgr 
lands, in the midst of the pleasure grouods 
at Hill Casde. In that sweet reU^t ahe 
tranquilly spent the last days of a useful 
life ; looking to tha past with gratkude, 
and to the future with the fuU afsorance 
of the hope which is iniogled widi peace 
and joy. 



APPENDIX. 



Tlie printing of the second Edition was so far 
advanced Isefore the following Letter came to 
H«uid, as to render it impossible to make due in- 
q^uiiy concerning the accuracy of the information 
it contains* It has therefore been thought adris- 
able to submit it to the judgment of the travelled 
reader, without alteration or abridgement ; that, 
if he ever stops at an inn answering the descrip- 
tion, he may nave the pleasure of Knowing that 
\ie is under the roof of a MacClarty. 

EJCTBACT OF A ^ETTXa 

ABMIBSIBB *0 T«B AVTXOB OV THJI CaiKTABMRt 09 

OLsimumHiJc, 

It appears very surprising, that, well acquainted 
aa you evidently are with the past and present 
Btate of the £uniJie« about Glenburnie, you should 
nevertiielessbe so ignorant of the history of Jean 
MacClarty, as not to know that she some years 
ago maJTied a cousin of her ovn, and that they 
keep a well-known inn on the ' road. As 

their ckcumstances are, I fear, in a declining 
state, and as it may be in your power to avert 
their otter ruin, by inducing traveUen to give a 
prefercace to Uieir hoy^e, at which non^e, alas! 
now atop but from dire necessity, I shall be at 
pains to furnish you with such an exact descrip- 
tion of it, as cannot fail to be io^antly recof • 
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I miglit begin by mentioning tlic doVeiildildib 
apparent about the entrance, the dirty' state' of 
the door- steps, &c. ; bat as this is inot altb^ether 
peculiar to this inn, it might serf^ 'to misfeSid 
you. I shali, therefore; conduct yon iVito the 
passage, the walls of which' seem to liave beei& 
painted sit the time the colour called Paris nmd 
was so' much in fashion. The paTement and the 
stairs haYe a still blacker gtt>tfna-wotk, over whicii 
lies a coat of sand, which anstren the purpose of 
a register, and enabtes them to measure the size 
of ey^ry foot that treads the carpet of the adjdin- 
ing rooms, as you will perceite' on entering' it, 
that yott have immediately succeeded to a com- 
pany who hare been regaling themkelvts with 
rum-puiich and tobacco i but you need hot bctu- 
1>le to occupy the room on that account^ as I as- 
sure you the smell is perennial, and has b^n so 
carefully preserved in its original pilrity^l^atyou 
will find it at all seasons of ilieyear the same. 
The floor is completely coTered #hh carpet, but 
what that carpet corers cab only be coi^eefiired, 
the nails with which it is fastened to tbe floor 
having never been removed: and thi»'dt«um- 
stance, together tf ith the black dutjt whidi lies in 
heaps round the edges, and inroiks up through the 
thinner part of the fabric, has led many to sup- 
pose that a manufactory of charcoal is carried eo 
below ! The tables you will find sttllmore wortlnr 
jour attention. On thdne that have been much 
m use, you will observe many ^curiottt figvrei 
traced in ale, fire., bearing a SIriidngiresemblanes 
l» the Uehw G0OfrapMmt$i ireltkndtm to botsn* 
ists. The chairs you will ^obid)!)^ fiad it adrit- 



^lja^9 4a dnft before siting down, aad this will be 
.4ioBe with great alacrity by the sturdy lass, who, 
l^arelegged, and with untied nightcap, and scanty 
bedgown, will, soon atter your arriTal, hurry into 
the room with a shoTelfall of coals as a kindling 
ibr your fire. As there wiU, on this occasion, be 
■an absolute necessity for remoTing at least part of 
the immense pile of white ashes with which the 
grate is filled, and which bare remained undisr 
-turbed since the room was last in use, I would 
;JiiBt the propriety of keeping at a due distance 
from* the scene of action { but when the bars have 
been raked, I would recommend it. to you not to 
8ufi*er the farther remoral of the ashes, as^ if you 
are any way squeamish, I can assure 3rou they 
will be of use as a covering to the hearth, espe- 
cially if your immediate predecessors have been 
fond of tobaecOi 

In die article of attendance, you will find this 
inn to be no |ess remarkaUe* tlian in the parti- 
culars abore described. The waiters are of both 
sexes, and allare equally ingenious in delay. It 
is A rule c^ 4be house, that your bell shall ncrer 
be answered twice by the same person ; and this 
Ss attended with many adrantages. It in the 
first place gives you time to know your mind, and 
afibids you an opportunity, in repeating your 
orders to so many different people^ of making any 
Additions that may in the interim have occurred. 
It, in the next place, keeps up the character of 
thie house by making you believe it to be full of 
company : and lastly, it provides an excuse for 
all t& mistakes that may be made in obejring yoitf 
^lectioiii^ If you dine .at Mrs. MacClarty'»,I 
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•liaUfidt aatrnpate Hie ple iM WM «f ^our 'i«9il, 
fwnbeff Ihan to Mwe fou» Ant vw* way JrytaJ 
Ml faMinf hflre ilie Ivgfft aad faliMt muMBii «f 
its agv tibat it aif wboreto be net iritliy and Aaft 
though it should be roasted to raga, llie ▼egstablca 
will BoC be more tha» bidf boikd. I CBMiet for- 
bear wainiogToii on the sul^ectof tbeaali* which 
you will conehide finona ita appearance to be nuxed 
with peiq^r, but I am wAl informed that it is 
iinti* from all such mixture. Aa to the knives 
4Uid £urka, spoons, platev, &c. it is needless to 
teU yeiit that Atf are in exoellcnt order, aa yo« 
will, at a glanoe, pare^ve them to have been re- 
cently wiped. In order to obtain a complete 
notion of the eomforta of this oKceUent imi» yon 
■aitst not only dine, but ideep ihei«: m which 
^aas you must of necessity breaklast before leaT* 
ing it, ua, at whatever hour you riae^ the carriage 
wiU not be got ready till you have taken that 
meal. Nor must yon eaqpect that break£Mt wifl 
be on the table in less than an hour fieai thetime 
of your ordering it, even though all the iore*> 
mentioned waiters ^ould in successioaiune toid 
you it wotdd be up in five minutes. At- length, 
one bnstles in wiiJi the tea equipage, and« toast 
awinuning in butter. After this baa bad half an 
hour to €OfA, another appears armed with the 
hufrf tea kettle, which he places on the hearth, 
while he goes in search of the tea. Another half 
iiour passes, during which you repeated^ ring 
Ike bell, but to no purpose. By tl^s time yon 
are in despair-«-the bare- legged weoch runa in, 
bearing the tea?-caddie in her bhudclaaod, and 
i«ying, that she has been but tUs meiatitf nbk 



t»ftc it Iraift Imt iiiitftowi. Her nistnat yM 
iww not WKfmel to iees is the makes a point of 
Kevvt syymi fli y t* kcKoa^ not btiag in m disss ts 
Im sm* if tlieitt; and ^kigt OMraovsv, gfssufy 

tVOCMMM SNqI ¥|0SK ttStVCS^ 

IfjovsTsio unibmiMrtoatfiiottslfeiiMatri* 
inriliafaBrriigv, I iMpe ysu wfll no* fMMVit tMs 
vs«i m nkrf mwthet i «» Hie gtessca of Mr. 
MacC!lavt^efaidiMvrai<o «U Mokon tt an oIbo* 
tion» aftoMt tiso yos»#ago> and havo notboewjwi 
wtfmteA* TKis wili aoeoant Ibv th^ li«i»' of «Mt 
ntiaw at tbo ftottonp t4 tke cairia^rithiDlit «i it 
is never elMRiMdi must of coiMte smell somovrtisit 
haitf. Ute fiHkms are like#i«o hi a rerf Ml 
oondiilont but on Smt stui ft ny of tlM cnskiomrtime 
kas made Mttte alteraCfon; and as ^oof ma;f be 
cnriona to know of wkat materials it » eomposed, 
i am kappy to ke aUe to iiffeMayoia« faatving been 
at the trooMe to dBssece one- on Mrpooo; wketf, 
to mf gf^eat-astoniskmenty I Imm, instead of tie 
osiial quantity of tow and korse-kaiv, an assem- 
blage of old ropes^ eyery piectf of whiah wav sb 
iogenimui<jr knMted, as to e^inee in kow nnoiy 
wm6iI pnrposes tkey have been empfeyed; before 
they reached tkeir destiwed plaee of prefbvmentr 

Hy- eaOMSt desire of rendering an essential 
service to the daughter of my old friend Mrs. 
MacCiarty, has, I am afraid, led me to trespass 
too long upon your patience ; but the preference 
shown by travelleni for the inn at the next stage, 
will be a sufficient apology for my partiality, and 
account for the dread I entertain of the impend- 
ing ruin which threatens to ovetwhelm this last 
braMk of the old and vespectable stock of th« 
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MacClartyft. When I inform you, duit the nval 
inn it kept by a scholar of Mrs» Matcm'Sy you will 
quickly pereeiTe, that my fean are not without 
foundation; and yet I must own the reason of 
the preference g^ven to it b^ the publie, appears 
to me lo imply a contradiction. Why are people 
of fortune so fond of travelling, but on aoeount 
of the variety it affords ? Ai^ when one finds 
at an inn, as at that which I pow speak of, the 
same neatness, cleanness, regularity, and quiet, 
as at one's own house, the ehwrn of Tsriety must 
he surely wanting. Yet these innkeepers seem 
to thrive amaaingly. They indeed trust nothing 
entirely to the discretion of servants. They su* 
perintend all that is done in every department with 
their own eyes ; and as any injury that happens 
to furniture, carriages, &c &c. is instantly re- 
paired, the saving in tear and wear must be con- 
siderable. Add to this, what is saved in the 
article of attendance by method, and in the article 
of food by good cookery, and you will not wonder 
that they should prosper. Alas! I fear Uiey 
will continue to posper, and that their example 
will soon be too generally followed, and complete 
the ruin of my unfortunate friends. 

I remai% Ac* 



